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THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 


...including special purpose equipment 
BUFFALO sausage-making machinery is available in types as 
shown below that meet many unique problems. Our engineers 
are often able on short notice to adapt standard machines or 
design entirely new ones if required for special applications. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 









SPECIAL STEAM JACKETED MIXER 
Scientifically designed for mixing dog food, hash and 
similar produc ts. | oaded through top empties through 
7° diameter opening at end 
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SPECIAL DOG FOOD MIXER 
For grain and water mix. Special cover retains heat, pre- 
vents splashing during mixing. Top loading 
opens with ¥2 turn of control handle. Slide door 
tom for unloading 
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JACKETED VACUUM LOW MIXER 


Designed especially for large meat canners. Has two 
motors ...one for loading and one for mixing. Air hoist 
lifts cover. Low level loading 





high level discharge 
































Why Cuflale is the Gest Guy Anytime... 


Over 80 years experience in design and development. @ First with MAIL 
the newest and best operating features. @ Made by specialists who 
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concentrate skills in one field. @ A complete line of types and sizes or write for 

bb u t fa | re) to choose from. @ Quality construction, maximum safety, thoroughly Catalogs 
sanitary. @ Used and recommended by sausage makers everywhere. 
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ID-APRIL, 1951, marked the end of “niceness” and 
M a limited objective in dealing with the government 

and its price control program, according to de- 
cisions made by directors and members of the National 
Independent Meat Packers Association at the tenth annual 
convention in Chicago last week. 

Henceforth the association will fight to win exemption 
for industry products in any renewal of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act in June. 

Wells E. Hunt of John J. Felin & Co. will lead NIMPA 
as board chairman in 1951-52. He promised that the officers 
will “proceed on a vigorous and militant program” to 
win legislative relief. 

On April 16, the opening day, Senator Allen J. Ellender 
declared that expansion of livestock production, un- 
hampered by controls on producers and processors, is the 
way to beat inflation (see page 50). C. L. Farrington, 
livestock commission man, warned packers to be more 
careful in producer relations and said hog production 
might decline (page 58). Wilbur LaRoe, NIMPA counsel, 
declared war on unfair regulations of OPS (page 64). 

The morning of April 17 was devoted to a forum on 
price control problems (page 73), and at the afternoon 
session OPS representatives talked on distribution control, 
beef and sausage ceilings and other problems (page 89). 


The place of livestock in our national economy was 
analyzed by Carl H. Wilken at the Wednesday morning 
session and John Bonini discussed consumer packaging 


of meats. Closing talk of the convention on progress in 
lard improvement was made by John E. Thompson. 


CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS INCLUDED big exhibit of 
packinghouse equipment and supplies. Top photo shows Provi- 
sioner booth with clacking shark jaw advising packers to “take 
a good healthy bite out of your problems.” Spotlighted in circle 
is Senator Allen J. Ellender, featured speaker. Next is the panel 
showing meat industry forum on Tuesday. At bottom is Harold 
Scherer and panel who explained Meat Industry Supply and 
Equipment Association credit service at a meeting of that group. 
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E tenth annual meeting of the 
National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association convened in the 

Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House, 
Chicago, at 2:05 p.m. on April 16, with 
Fred Dykhuizen, chairman of _ the 
board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN FRED DYKHUIZEN: 
It is my pleasure to call to order the 
tenth annual meeting of NIMPA. 

We have with us today an outstand- 
ing national figure. Senator Allen 
Joseph Ellender, sr., is a democrat of 
Houma, La. Also a lawyer and a farm- 
er, he served in World War I. He 
has held various local offices and was 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of Louisiana from 1924 to 1936. 
He was elected United States Senator 
from Louisiana in 1936 and has held 
that office to the present. 

The Senator has been a member of 
the Senate agriculture committee since 
1937, and its chairman since January 
of this year. After holding hearings 
throughout the nation as a member of 
a special Senate agriculture committee 
in 1937, he assisted in the drafting of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, which forms the basis of our 
present farm program. 

He was a member of the Senate com- 
mittee on education and labor until 
January 1949 when he withdrew in 
order to accept membership on the 
Senate appropriations committee. Prior 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946 he served as chairman of the 
Senate claims committee, which passed 
on legislation involving private claims 
against the U. S. government. 

The Senator has been very active in 
the field of labor legislation. He as- 
sisted in drafting the Taft-Hartley 
law, and has resisted all efforts of the 
administration to repeal it. He is well 
versed in foreign affairs and has taken 
an active part in Senate debate on the 
ECA and Point Four programs. 

Senator Ellender has always been a 
strong advocate of federal programs to 
conserve and develop our natural re- 
sources, favoring the development of 
rivers and harbors for navigation, soil 
conservation, reservoirs, hydroelectric 
projects and forest conservation. 

This gives you a brief summary of 
some of his activities. It is indeed a 
pleasure to present Senator Ellender 
to this tenth NIMPA convention. 
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ENATOR A. J. ELLENDER: I am 
delighted and honored to meet 
with you in Chicago. As a matter 

of fact, I was rather glad to leave 
Washington for a few days to let all of 
this political talk simmer down a bit. 
You know there is much discussion to- 
day in the so-called “Cave of the 
Winds” (some people’s name for the 
Senate at times). But, I am afraid that 
many senators and congressmen are 
prone to permit their emotions to get 
the better of them. I refer, in this in- 
stance, to the controversy with refer- 
ence to Gen. Douglas MacArthur and 
the President. I know the general very 
well; I had occasion to meet with him 
several times in Tokyo and in Manila, 
and he is as fine as they come and is 
a great general. He has been on the 
top of the heap so long that I believe 
that he sometimes lets his better judg- 
ment get the best of him. 

I am wondering what would have 
happened to a captain or a major un- 
der him, if that captain or major had 
not obeyed the orders of the command- 
ing general. The Commander-in-Chief 
of our great country, under the Consti- 
tution, is the President. Say what you 
want, he was selected by you, the peo- 
ple, and it strikes me that we should 
have one leader in this country, and 
he, above all, should be the spokesman 
with respect to our foreign policy. 

Now, whether or not the people be- 
lieve that the foreign policy advocated 
by our President is the right one, in 
contrast to what MacArthur advocates 
is a horse of a different color. The fact 
remains that the President is our Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and, as such, is boss 
of the armed services. He speaks for 
us on foreign affairs, and I am just as 
positive as anyone can be that the par- 
amount interest of the President in this 
great emergency is to try and confine 
the conflict in Korea. 

I am sure that if we can confine the 
war in Korea, and in that way prevent 
a spread of war in China, that we may 
end up with armamented peace. 

Then there is this aspect. It wasn’t 
long ago that the cry went up that we 
were unprepared and were short of 
soldiers in Korea. How much shorter 
would we be if we were tempted at 
this time to spread on the mainland of 
China? It is said that we should use 
the 400,000 or 500,000 Chinese that are 
now in Formosa. That is more easily 


All-out production, unhampered by 
controls is KEY TQ VICTORY 


said than done. There is a span of over 
100 miles of choppy sea between For- 
mosa and the coast of China. You 
can’t prepare for such things over 
night. And don’t forget this—today 
there is a treaty between China and 
Russia stating that should anyone at- 
tack China, Russia will step in. If she 
should, we would have havoc to pay. 

My hope is that the President is right 
and that we can confine this war to 
Korea. However if we do have to ex- 
pand our efforts in the course of time, 
I hope we will be much better prepared 
to undertake the task than we are now. 

As independent meat packers, you 
represent both a vital defense industry 
and an American ideal. Meat packing 
is essential to building national 
strength—the strength we must have 
to meet the challenge to our freedom 
—the strength we hope will lead to 
world peace. The American ideal is 
the free enterprise system under which 
your industry has prospered and de- 
veloped. 

Freedom to make our own decisions 
—and I mean independence of thought 
and action—has been the cornerstone 
upon which we have built our great 
community. It was for this freedom 
that the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence mutually pledged their 
lives and the future of the nation they 
created. Today we should all make the 
same pledge, to each other and to 
America. 

Under this freedom our nation has 
become great. Under this freedom our 
people enjoy the greatest blessings on 
earth. We are the best fed, the most 
adequately clothed and housed and the 
least governed people on earth. And 
we have reached such heights through 
the freedom of our private enterprise 
system, a system in which initiative is 
encouraged and not hampered by gov- 
ernment. 

The very fact that we have achieved 
so much places a tremendous respon- 
sibility on our shoulders. We have be- 
come the citadel of democracy. All the 
free peoples of the world look to us to 
help defend and nourish the freedom 
we cherish for ourselves and for them. 
But at least one group is out to destroy 
our way of life. By brute force and by 
the instillation of fear, its leaders seek 
to stamp out the torch of freedom 
wherever it burns. 

The liberty-loving people of the world 
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should know that all we ask is that 
the citizens of each country should be 
given the opportunity to have a govern- 
ment of their own free choice. 

We all want peace. We are now en- 
larging our military forces in the hope 
that we will deter further aggression 
and gain lasting peace. We hold mem- 
bership in the United Nations because 
we believe this organization offers the 
best and perhaps the only way to 
peace. The United Nations is yet young 
and undernourished. It needs the solid 
food and confidence and trust amongst 
its members. I feel that our nation has 
contributed its share of these. I wish 
that other nations had done as well. 

On June 25, 1950, the Communist 
forces of North Korea crossed the 38th 
parallel. This open act of aggression 
challenged the very existence of the 
United Nations. If we backed down, 
which country might be next? Would 
we not be repeating the errors that 
preceded World War II? What of Man- 
churia, Ethiopia and Poland? When do 
you put out a fire, may I ask? Do you 
try to get it under control while it is 
small or wait until it is burning the 
roof over your head? We learned the 
answer the hard way, and a million 
American casualties will prove it. 

The Korean situation may yet be a 
blessing in disguise. It shocked us into 
the realization that the Communists 
are determined to stamp out the con- 
cept of freedom from the mind of man. 
It awakened us to our own weaknesses 
and pointed out sbarply our basic un- 
preparedness. We had drifted into the 
old American brand of complacency and 
we were laying ourselves wide open to 
attack. Like old Rip Van Winkle, we 
slumbered without realizing it. But 
now, finally awakened, and having 
learned that force is the only language 
understood in the Kremlin, we have set 
out to build our national strength. We 
are a long way from being out of dan- 
ger, but we are making exceptional 
progress. We are still confronted with 
the problem of some countries allied 
with us but continuing to supply Red 
China with war material. That practice 
must be stopped if the free peoples of 
the world are to prevail. 

Even here in this country we are di- 
vided as to just how our. strength 
should be used. When the decision was 
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LEFT: G. W. Birrell, president, Kunzler & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Albert F. Goetze, president, 
Albert F. Goetze, Inc., Baltimore; Adolph 
Baumann, Commodity Appraisal Service, Chi- 
cago, and Franklin L. Weiland, secretary, 
Weiland Packing Co., Inc., Phoenixville, Pa. 
RIGHT: Packers from the Cactus State in- 
cluded W. E. Waldrom, general manager; Mrs. 
W. E. Waldrom; E. M. Claridge, president, 
and Mrs. E. M. Claridge, all of Safford Pack- 
ing Co., Safford, Ariz. 


made to stand up to the Communists 
in Korea, there was a shout of “bravo” 
from the lips of practically every Sen- 
ator of consequence in the U. S. Senate 
and there was little opposition. 

“It’s about time,” was the comment 
everywhere. However, a few months 
later when reverses set us back, the 
doubters began to cry that we should 
never have gone into Korea. We should 
get out and come back home. Let the 
other freedom-loving people of the 
world stand by themselves. They said 
almost in unison, “Let us violate the 
pledge made by the United Nations.” 


If anyone can think of a better way 
to turn the world over to the Commu- 
nists, than by pulling out of Korea, I’d 
like to know what it is. The Kremlin 
expected us to follow the course advo- 
cated by the doubters. 

All this hesitation and indecision 
gives just that much more encourage- 
ment to the aggressors. We should 
leave the question of deploying our 
military forces to military leaders. 
Check the list: Marshall, Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Collins, Sherman, Vandenberg 
and many others. I have faith in them. 
They are men who have proved their 
worth in World War II. 

At this point I may say that I don’t 
believe that the President takes any 
step unless he consults these men, takes 
their advice, and no doubt follows it. 

However, we cannot stand alone. 
Other freedom-loving peoples should 
not expect us to carry the full load. 
They may not be able to do all that 
should be done, but if they will do their 
best, it is all we can expect of them. 

I think we should stand up for what 








Officers and Directors Elected for 1951-52 


Wells E. Hunt, president, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the National Independent Meat Packers Association for 
the 1951-52 year. R. D. Stearns, vice president, G. M. Peet Packing Co., 
Chesaning, Mich., was elected first vice president. W. F. Dixon, vice presi- 
dent, Dixon Packing Co., Houston, Tex., was elected treasurer. C. B. Heine- 
mann was reelected president, secretary and assistant treasurer and Wilbur 
LaRoe, jr., was reelected general counsel. 

The new divisional vice presidents are: Central, David Saylor, president, 
Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co., Alton, Ill.; eastern, F. Howard Firor, vice 
president, Merkel, Inc., Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; midwestern, J. D. Pepper, 
president, Pepper Packing & Provision Co., Denver; southern, William A. 
Barnette, president, Greenwood Packing Plant, Greenwood, S. C.; south- 
western, C. E. Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., and western, Chris H. Beck, president, Chris H. Beck, Inc., Petaluma, 
California. 

The following directors were elected for three-year terms. Central: T. H. 
Broecker, Klarer Provision Co.; W. W. Naumer, DuQuoin Packing Co., and 
K. Symons, Agar Packing & Provision Corp. Eastern: F. L. Weiland, Weil- 
and Packing Co.; J. J. McKenzie, John McKenzie Packing Co., and Carl H. 
Pieper, Oswald and Hess Co. Midwestern: S. 8S. Sigman, K. & B. Packing 
& Prov. Co.; R. E. O’Brian, Reo Foods, Inc., and K. F. Voigt, Tobin Pack- 
ing Co. Southern: Harry Shore, Shore’s Abattoir; John H. Boman, Jackson 
Packing Co., and J. C. Dreher, jr., Dreher Packing Co. Southwestern: R. C. 
Banfield, Western, Inc.; R. O. Brooks, Brooks Packing Co., and Sam Turvey, 
Turvey Packing Co. Western: A. F. Hufford, Sheridan Meat Co.; F. F. 
Brewer, Wallace Meat Co., and Matt Smith, S. & S. Packing Co. 
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we believe to be right and let Russia 
know that we mean business. We must 
impress upon her that we are not going 
to permit further aggressive moves by 
her satellites. If we warn Russia that 


we will construe such moves as aggres- , 


sion by the Kremlin itself, then there 
is a good chance for peace. But back- 
ing-up and compromising our position 
on the issues of freedom will only lead 
to further aggression. 

It is indeed fortunate that we are 
entering this period of great emergency 
in a strong economic position. When 
the Korean trouble began last June, 
all of our major economic groups— 
agriculture, industry, and labor—were 
in a comparatively sound and healthy 
state. Industrial production was high 
and has since gone even higher, mak- 
ing it possible so far not only to supply 
our defense needs but also, at the same 
time, produce an almost normal stream 
of consumer goods. Unemployment is 
on the wane. 

Agriculture is in an exceptionally 
strong position. Financially, farmers 
are in good shape despite a postwar 
decline in income. They have the capi- 
tal, or can obtain it, to finance the in- 
creased production that is needed. Sev- 
eral years of intensive conservation 
work have greatly strengthened the na- 
tion’s farm economy, and the reserves 
in the soil are bolstered by substantial 
reserves in our granaries. These grain 
reserves have been a godsend. They are 
the direct result of the price-support 
provisions of the farm program, provi- 
sions that have enabled us to store for 
later use a supply of the basic com- 
modities produced above our immediate 
needs. 

But we must not take this agricul- 
tural strength for granted. You who 
process meat have a direct stake in the 
ability of agriculture to produce and 
to prosper. Not so long ago I had an 
opportunity to visit the Middle East, 
and what I saw there made a deep im- 
pression on me. Centuries ago the peo- 
ple who lived along the Tigris and 
Euphrates rivers undoubtedly felt that 
nothing could disrupt their agricultural 
productivity. How wrong they were! 
And how poor their economy eventu- 
ally became is apparent throughout the 
area—and all because of the loss of 
soil fertility. An area that once sup- 
ported 25,000,000 or 30,000,000 people 
now gives a bare existence to a scant 


THREE GENERATIONS OF AN OHIO MEAT PACKING FAMILY. 
Buchy; Charles G. Buchy, president; George J. Buchy, vice president; Charles E. Buchy, and 
Gene Buchy, all of Charles G. Buchy Packing Co., Greenville. 


3,000,000. I am speaking particularly 
of Mesopotamia, that area between the 
Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. It would 
hurt anybody’s heart to go down there 
and look at the ravage caused by these 
two rivers by washing down the top 
soil of all that country down to the sea 
and clogging the creeks and rivers so 
that the land is sour and today produc- 
tivity is at its lowest ebb. We don’t 
want anything like that to happen in 
this country of ours! 

Some historians say that ancient 
Persia could at one time support agri- 
culturally an estimated 105,000,000 
people. Now—at most—not over 15,- 
000,000 exist there. Proper conserva- 
tion practices could have averted this 
catastrophe. 

Surely this experience of an older 


LEFT: The latest trends in meat plant construc- 
tion are of interest to Louis J. Menges, presi- 
dent, Lou Menges Organization, Inc., Basking 
Ridge, N. J.; L. D. Flavell, vice president and 
treasurer, DuQuoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, Ill.; 
A. L. Macintyre, owner, Macintyre Wholesale 
Meats, Cicero, Ill.; C. H. Settlage of Lou 
Menges Organization, and Jake B. Naumer, 
secretary, DuQuoin Packing Co. RIGHT: 
Carload provision trade is a topic of interest 
to J. T. Murphy of J. T. Murphy Co., Chicago; 
Lou Isaacs, general manager, Colonial Provi- 
sion Co., Boston, and Joe Murphy, J. T. 
Murphy Company, Chicago. 





Left to right are Robert 


nation holds a striking lesson for our 
own people. We cannot take our great 
heritage of rich soil for granted. It is 
the basic source of our national 
strength. The rich and productive soil 
provides the tremendous quantities of 
all varieties of food and fibre that are 
so vital to our existence. We must take 
all necessary steps to insure its con- 
tinued productivity. 

In our whole agricultural picture, 
nothing is more important than a con- 
tinued high level of production of meat. 
It is the basic ingredient of our na- 
tion’s diet. It provides essential quan- 
tities of the protein, fat, iron, thiamin, 
and other important dietary items that 
make up our high stardard of living. 
Your industry—the packing industry— 
is a vital link in the chain of our meat 
supply. It performs the service of 
processing and moving large quanti- 
ties of meat and meat products to the 
consumer. 

In addition, your industry supplies 
by-products that are vitally needed and 
which, in this time of emergency, are 
doubly important. Insulin, for example, 
the drug that means life to 500,000 di- 
abetics, comes from meat animals. I 
was surprised to learn that it requires 
20,000 animals to produce 1 lb. of this 
life-saving drug. In‘addition to insulin, 
the new healer, ACTH, and scores of 


life-giving pharmaceuticals are ob- 
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tained from glands of meat animals. 
From facts such as these, the public 
can obtain some slight conception of 
the importance of this secondary as- 
pect of your industry. 

Yes, yours is a great industry—one 
that has made and will continue to 
make a great contribution to our coun- 
try’s welfare. 

I might add that my own interest in 
your industry goes back many years. 
In my first trip out through the coun- 
try as a young lawyer, I visited pack- 
ing plants in Chicago and saw the op- 
erations as they were carried out at 
that time. As a college student I 
worked as a harvest hand in the wheat 
fields of Oklahoma and other states to 
the north. I remember my interest in 
the livestock yards and packing plants 
at Omaha, and I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of the large herds of cattle that 
roamed the ranges of the great cattle 
states. I have not lost that early and 
basic interest in this phase of agricul- 
ture, and as chairman of the Senate 
committee on agriculture and forestry 
I find that these early experiences give 
me a better perspective on the varied 
problems that concern our great agri- 
cultural nation. 


Must Prevent Feed Shortage 

One thing that we have learned over 
the years is that more income in the 
hands of more and more people means 
more and more money spent for food. 
Meat, perhaps to a greater extent than 
ary other agricultural commodity, is 
directly affected by increased spending 
power. People will buy meat and more 
meat if they have the wherewithal to 
do so. They are buying larger quanti- 
ties of meat now than ten years ago 
because buying power has been given 
to millions who, not too many years 
back, were among the unemployed. 
Our national buying power has been 
spread out, and these new income earn- 
ers are all potential customers for 
meat. As they get regular work and 
regular incomes, the demand for meat 
increases. 

The result of all this is that even 
the 148 pounds of meat available per 
capita this year will not be enough to 
prevent inflationary pressures from de- 
veloping. This means that production 
must be raised to even higher levels. 
What is needed is the maximum pro- 


duction of meat animals consistent 
with available feed and forage sup- 
plies. 


Fortunately, we have large reserves 
of grain, particularly corn. But we 
must look ahead to the future and 
statistics show that we are currently 
using up our feeds at a faster rate 
than we are producing them. To meet 
this situation, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture is urging farmers to do 
everything possible to increase corn 
production this year, and so provide 
the increased supplies that are essen- 
tial for our meat, dairy and poultry 
industries. 

We must also husband feeds now on 
hand. Making the most efficient use of 
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these feeds is important to all, includ- 
ing you as processors. I know that you 
would be the first to recognize the 
hardship of a forced liquidation of live- 
stock, brought on by a feed shortage. 
We must prevent that. 

Because production of livestock is 
vitally important, nothing should be 
allowed to interfere with it. I have 
opposed price ceilings on livestock for 
this reason. I believe that if price 
ceilings on agricultural commodities 
are necessary to fight inflation, they 
should be imposed as near the final 
product as possible. Any action taken 
that would result in lowered meat pro- 
duction will come back to haunt us a 
hundredfold. 

I am basically opposed to ceilings on 
any raw agricultural product when we 
need increased production. Increased 
production will solve the problem in 


in an emergency. During the last war 
we had a lot of controls in the live- 
stock and meat industry. They seemed 
to be needed then, and we imposed ra- 
tioning, price controls, slaughter con- 
trols, set-asides, and subsidies. We 
ended up, however, with black markets. 
I hope that we have learned a lesson 
from the troubles we had during that 
period. 

The situation is quite different this 
time. For one thing, we are starting 
from a higher level of production and 
we are not yet engaged in an all-out 
mobilization effort. In fact, quite the 
reverse is true, in that we are trying 
to preserve our strength in prepara- 


tion for whatever may lie ahead, 
whether it be a year or ten years 
hence. 


Slaughter control has already been 
announced and I think this is a good 





Representatives from each of the Tobin plants and headquarters. Left to right are F. J. Clark, 

vice president, Fort Dodge; L. M. Stone, assistant to the president, Fort Dodge; F. M. Tobin, 

president, Rochester, N. Y.; K. F. Voight, assistant vice president and manager, Estherville, and 
H. Rumsey, jr., vice president and manager, Rochester, all of Tobin Packing Co., Inc. 


time and can be attained, provided we 
do not shackle incentive by restrictive 
regulation. A price ceiling tends to 
offset incentive, and should be avoided 
as long as there are other and safer 
ways of achieving the same effect in 
fighting inflation. I might add—for 
your information—that when the time 
comes to renew the current defense 
production authority, I intend to take 
steps to limit the scope of the act 
with respect to raw agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Naturally some controls are needed 
in the emergency confronting us. But 
—and this is basic—we do not want 
to hamstring our economy with a lot 
of unnecessary and unworkable con- 
trols. I intend to scrutinize closely all 
new proposals from bureaucrats whose 
only answer to a difficult problem is to 
slap on additional regulations. 

As I said, some controls are needed 


move. Such control, if properly han- 
dled, will keep fly-by-night operators 
out of business. It is essential, too, 
that consumers everywhere get fair 
and proper distribution of meat, and 
slaughter control is one of the methods 
that, if properly administered, can help 
assure this. Furthermore, such con- 
trols are designed to keep slaughter 
within legitimate channels so that all 
of the important by-products will be 
recovered and utilized. In substance, I 
feel that we need some control meas- 
ures to protect consumers and the eco- 
nomy as a whole, but my underlying 
philosophy here is: Let us not have 
any unnecessary regimentation. 

Your own industry, of course, can 
help a lot in this situation by institut- 
ing a bit of self-policing. 

For example: if you refuse to take 
undue advantage of a favorable price 
situation that will work hardship on 
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others, you may be able to make the 
case against price ceilings more ac- 
ceptable to the average consumer. You 
in the meat industry are in the middle 
of this problem. Your product has trig- 
gered much of the public support for 
price controls. I am not going to say 
that the price increases that brought 
the demand for controls were solely 
due to actions of the meat industry, but 
I do feel that more self-restraint at the 
proper time might have headed off 
some of this price pressure which is 
the cause of our’ problems. 

The Senate committee on agriculture 
and forestry has been making a study 
of various food prices. We have gath- 
ered some interesting material from 
figures obtained from retailers and 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Such statistics as these: Be- 
tween the latter part of January, 1950 
and January, 1951, the price of Good 
grade steers (now called Choice) in- 
creased about 17 per cent at Chicago. 
During the same period, the wholesale 
price of comparable carcass beef in- 
creased 20 per cent, and the average 
price of several retail cuts went up 31 
per cent in the Washington area and 
28 per cent in eight representative 
cities. 

During the same period, the part 
the farmer received of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for beef dropped from 
75c in January, 1950 to 71c in January 
1951. I might add that material gath- 
ered in other fields showed somewhat 
the same trends. 

I hope that the large packers will 
not take advantage of the present 
situation and do anything which would 
serve to drive smaller packers to the 
wall. This national crisis must not be 
used as an opportunity for the big 
packers to put the small ones out of 
business. This would be most unfor- 
tunate for the welfare of our country 
since the smaller independent busi- 
nesses are essential to our free econ- 
omy. One thing for which we must 
all watch is the danger of too much 
concentration on “big” operations, 
whether they are in big business or in 
big government. There are evils in- 
herent in both. Efficiency, as reflected 
in “big” business, can be very attrac- 
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ACROSS THE BORDER NEIGHBORS. LEFT: 
From the American side are Frank G. Ray, 
sales manager; Mrs. F. G. Ray; Mrs. M. G. 
Rose, and M. G. Rose, office manager, all of 
Detroit Packing Co., Detroit. RIGHT: From 
the Canadian side are H. J. Schneider and J. 
D. Small, sales and advertising manager, both 
of J. M. Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.; Vic 
Woodcroft, Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Tor- 
onto, and Jack Kwinter of the Kwinter Sausage 
Company, Toronto. 


tive, but it can also be dangerous in a 
democracy such as ours. 

We have seen the danger signs of 
large-scale operations in agricultural 
production. 

We have seen communities where the 
small farmer has been squeezed by 
mammoth commercial operations, and 
I want to say that I am in full agree- 
ment with statements recently made by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
assistants regarding the need for more 
positive help in maintaining the fam- 
ily-size farm as a fundamental part of 
American agriculture. 

One hundred years ago about 85 per 
cent of the people in this country tilled 
the soil, while the remainder lived in 
towns and cities and were occupied in 
industry. Today the reverse is true. 
And this trend away from the farms 
continues. In part, this movement into 
the cities is inevitable and is the nat- 
ural result of our tremendous indus- 
trial development in the last hundred 
years. However, we must see to it that 
the industrial growth that has drawn 
so many of our farm youths to the 
cities does not eventually take over 
American farming. Our farms and our 
farm families are the primary bul- 
warks of our democracy, and we must 
insure them against extinction. The 
tradition of the American farm is part 
and parcel of the spirit of America. 

The thing that I fear most of all is 
that the production of food and fibre so 
essential to our livelihood will be con- 
centrated in the hands of so few that 
we are likely to suffer in the future. 
Can you stop and think what it would 
mean to this country to have all of its 
foods and fibres produced by from 10 
to 12 per cent of the inhabitants of 
our country? Let’s not let that hap- 
pen! 

Before the first World War my 


father was a sugarcane planter. His 
operations supported many families. 
About 125 laborers were required to 
operate the farm during harvest time. 
He needed 12 wagons with four mules 
each and a large number of cane load- 
ers. Today, my brother and a cousin 
operate the same farm with three 
tractors and 12 workers. One harvest- 
ing machine, operated by two men, 
takes the place of 80 laborers, and one 
cane loading machine, run by one man, 
does the work of 16 cane loaders. It 
cost my father, before World War I, 
about $1 per ton to harvest and load 
cane on cars, in contrast to the 85c 
per ton that present operations require. 

At the time of which I am speaking, 
labor worked from camp to camp for 
the enormous sum of $1.25 per day and 
today these mechanized farms, includ- 
ing my brother’s, pay from $5 to $8 a 
day and sometimes $10. With all of 
that, the cost of handling the crop, 
especially cane, is much lower because 
of mechanization. 

I have a farm of my own but it is 
too small to operate mechanically. I 
grow some sugar cane, and my cost of 
harvesting is more than double that of 
my brother. Obviously, I am at a dis- 
advantage in competing with him in 
these operations. There must continue 
to be a place for small operators in 
American agriculture. The same truth 
applies, I am sure, to the small meat 


packer. 

I mentioned earlier that agriculture 
was in a strong position when this 
emergency developed. This means 


much to the nation, and we should all 
realize that it didn’t happen by acci- 
dent. Sound farm programs through 
the years have built this strength. 
Certainly it means a lot to your in- 
dustry, which is so directly dependent 
on productive agriculture. 

I sponsored the basic farm legisla- 
tion which made our present farm pro- 
grams possible. I am very proud of 
that fact. In 1937, when I first came 
to the Senate, my first major assign- 
ment was to serve on a subcommittee 
of the committee on agriculture and 
forestry which he!d hearings on our 
farm problem. It will be recalled that 
the basic act of 1933 had been de- 
clared unconstitutional. In drafting 
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legislation to replace the 1933 law, we 
decided on a new technique. Instead of 
having farm leaders come to commit- 
tee hearings in Washington, we de- 
cided to take the hearings to the farm- 
ers throughout the country. The hear- 
ings that we held at the grass roots 
formed the basis for our present pro- 
gram. 

Ten years later, I was again selected 
to make a further study to determine 
how the program had worked and 
whether it needed improvement. It was 
my privilege to hear as witnesses many 
of the farmers who had testified ten 
years previously. It warmed my heart 
to hear them say, almost in unison: 
“Senators, we are satisfied with what 
we have. Unless you can give us some- 
thing better, let well enough alone.” 


Would Continue Farm Support 


There has been too much loose talk 
lately about farmers having an unfair 
advantage under the defense law and 
otherwise. That farmers have an un- 
fair advantage is not a fact. The far- 
mer is entitled, like everyone else, to 
a fair price for his products. If prices 
for certain of his commodities are 
forced to stay below a fair parity fig- 
ure, we are inviting trouble in the 
form of unbalanced or dislocated pro- 
duction later on. Net income of farm 
operators dropped from almost $18,- 
000,000,000 in 1947 to $16,500,000,000 
in 1948, to $14,000,000,000 in 1949 and 
to $13,000,000,000 in 1950. 

The farmer asks only for a fair 
break. In the period just before the 
Korean attack, no other major segment 
of our economy went through so severe 
an economic setback as did agriculture. 
Both corporate profits after taxes and 
hourly earnings of factory workers are 
well above the 1947 level. Corporate 
profits, after a small decline, have now 
climbed up to new records and are 
running 32 per cent above the 1947 
figures. Similarly, hourly earnings of 
factory workers in 1950 were 18 per 
cent above the 1947 level. 

Yet the farmer, as certain interests 
would have you believe, is the villian. 
It ain’t so. 

We must continue a sound price sup- 
port structure for agriculture. I, for 
one, will have no part of the thinking 
that this is the time to do away with 





farm programs or to give up the parity 
price concept of fair returns. 

The Defense Production Act con- 
tains a provision that ceiling prices 
cannot be placed on agricultural com- 
modities at a level below parity, or 
below the prices farmers received dur- 
ing the month before Korea, whichever 
is higher. There have been suggestions 
that this provision should be removed 
or modified. There have also been sug- 
gestions that the parity level should 
be frozen as of some definite date, and 
no adjustments be permitted after that 
date, no matter how much prices might 
rise for the things a farmer must buy. 

In my opinion it would be « fatal 
mistake to destroy the parity principle 
in that way. Parity is the measuring 
stick of fair returns for farmers. It is 
the assurance that he can pay his costs 
of production and stay in business, 
producing at the high levels demanded 
by the emergency. 

The provisions in the present De- 
fense Production Act are almost identi- 
cal with those under which OPA oper- 
ated during World War II. The Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, provided that no maximum 
prices should be established at less 
than the higher of parity or prices 
in a base period. Let us not get 
stampeded into giving up agriculture’s 
basic protection since the whole econ- 
omy will suffer if we do. As a matter 
of fact, it has been estimated that the 
cost of living index would go up less 
than 2 per cent if all farm commodi- 
ties now below parity were automati- 
cally brought up to the parity level. 

I understand that you firms in the 
meat packing business are still in rela- 
tively good shape with regard to mate- 


RIGHT: Al Kutasy, superintendent, Zanesville, 
Ohio; D. G. Cowman, general manager, and 
Robert F. Mead, sales manager, both of Col- 
umbus; James L. Hall, general manager, and 
John S. Mead, sales manager, both of Zanes- 
ville. All are with David Davies, Inc. LEFT: 
Moe Kadish, treasurer, Kadish & Milman Beef 
Co., Boston; Joseph C. Jordan, general man- 
ager, Jordan's Ready-to-Eat Meats, Inc., Port- 
land, Me.; Mrs. B. D. Stearns, president, and 
B. D. Stearns, treasurer, both of B. D. Stearns, 
Inc., Portland, Me.; Jack Haug, Van Loan Co., 
New York, and Frank Landy, owner, Standard 
Beef Co., Boston. 





rials and facilities needed to continue 
your operations. Reports show that 
few requests have been received from 
your industry for assistance from the 
National Production Authority. Ap- 
parently you have not been having as 
much trouble as some of the other 
industries. 

We know, however, that shortages 
of certain critical materials you use 
can be expected as we move further 
along with the national mobilization 
effort. We know that you must have 
repair and replacement parts for grind- 
ers, boilers, motors, canning lines and 
all the other equipment of a modern 
packing plant. Shortages of steel—and 
particularly stainless steel—probably 
will be felt first. 

To prepare for what may lie ahead, 
the Department of Agriculture has co- 
operated with the American Meat In- 
stitute in working out the requirements 
of the packing industry for the rest of 
this year and the first part of 1952. 
These requirements are presented to 
the National Production Authority. 


Cites NPA Cooperation 


The Department of Agriculture acts 
as a “claimant” before NPA and other 
government agencies, supporting the 
requests of farmers and the food in- 
dustries for the scarce items they must 
have. It does everything it can to head 
off shortages. It will not be possible, 
however, for this claimant work to be 
fully effective until a program similar 
to the controlled materials plan of 
World War II is in operation. Such 
a plan, which I understand NPA ex- 
pects to have in effect this summer, 
will make possible definite allocation of 
scarce basic materials for various users 
including food processors. 

Meanwhile, Department officials who 
are representing agriculture and its 
related industries before NPA report 
that they are receiving full coopera- 
tion. A good illustration is the recent 
amendment to the tin order (NPA 
M-25) which makes tin cans available 
to perishable food processors. Under 
this amendment, cans will be available 
in unlimited amounts—or at 100 per 
cent of the base period—for almost 
all canned meats except prepared 
chicken and scrapple. We must keep 
driving for this sort of consideration 
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H. H. MEYER DELEGATION ATTENDED IN FORCE, including (left to right) Charles Dergan, 





order department; Lawrence Ryan, curing department; C. E. Kinman, chief engineer; William 
Hoffman, lard and inedible departments; Fred Buhrmann, and R. J. Ferguson, both of sales, all 
from H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati. 


for the vital food production and pro- 
cessing industries. 

The emergency we face is very real 
and very serious. Only the future will 
reveal the extent to which we will 
have to expand our economy and 
tighten our belts on the civilian front. 
We can and we will win the struggle, 
however long it may require, if only 
we protect and encourage our private 
enterprise system, and avoid throw- 
ing needless bureaucratic road-blocks 
in its way. We should provide govern- 
ment help where it is appropriate and 
needed, but we must impose only those 
controls which are absolutely necessary. 

It is essential that we rely primarily 
on the democratic system of free enter- 
prise which has made us the greatest 
productive force on earth. 

America’s productive might should 
give any would-be aggressor pause to 
stop and think. Let us hope that we 
will not be compelled to expend our 
energies and our lifeblood in fighting 
another cruel world war. Instead, let 
us continue to protect, develop and 
conserve our resources, and, at the 
same time, expand our industrial 
might. Let us make these United States 
a better place in which to live, and a 
source from which the light of freedom 
can shine undimmed throughout the 
world. 

CHAIRMAN DYKHUIZEN: I am 
going to ask Senator Ellender to an- 
swer questions asked of him at this 
time. 

WILBUR LaROE: You have laid 
great emphasis on parity for the farm- 
er. You have also laid great emphasis 
on the relatively small number of farm- 
ers we now have as compared to those 
we used to have. If you are going to 
protect the farmer’s profits with parity, 
why should the meat packing industry 
be subjected to a price squeeze as it 
is today? (Applause) 

SENATOR ELLENDER: I wish to 
say that a lot of steps are taken by 
the administrators of this law with 
which I am not in full accord. I want 
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to say that the biggest mistake that 
the Congress made was last October 
when we passed the control act and 
left it to the executive to name the 
date on which it should be put into 
effect. 

In the meantime, labor and manage- 
ment fought with each other as to 
which would get the biggest share if 
and when controls were imposed. I 
think if it had been left to Congress, 
and that is what should have been done, 
that we wouldn’t be in the difficulties 
we are in now. I shall oppose with all 
the vigor that is in me, any effort that 
is made that would curtail production 
of meat. I believe that the only way 
we can meet this issue is by full pro- 
duction, and if it were left to me, I 
wouldn’t put on controls of any kind, 
neither on the meat packer nor on the 
producer of meat. 


Create Incentive to Produce 


We expect to take care of that situ- 
ation, if we can, next month. The Ad- 
ministration must come back to Con- 
gress for a renewal of the present act 
and it will be our turn to say what we 
think ought to be done. I have always 
contended that full production is the 
only way by which we can fight infla- 
tion. Of course, some are talking about 
subsidies, but the last thing on earth 
I want to vote on is to subsidize the 
packers. 

What I want to do is to create the 
incentive for those who produce live- 
stock and, if we can, make it possible 
for them to have good production. I 
think the rest will take care of itself. 

You asked me a question directly, 
Mr. LaRoe. I don’t know, but we are 
going to take care of that next month 
as best we can. 

C. J. RENARD: The Senator brought 
out the proposition about the danger of 
farm production being in the hands of 
10 to 12 per cent of the farmers. At 
the present time, with the co-ops grow- 
ing, not paying taxes and getting into 
all lines of business, isn’t there a great- 





er danger that we will have controls 
by the co-ops against small business? 

SENATOR ELLENDER: That is a 
problem that is receiving the attention 
of Congress. I believe that within the 
next, probably during this Congress, 
something will be done to restore the 
co-op movement to the status Congress 
intended it to have when it was first 
organized. Today, cooperatives are 
formed to own oil fields, to own refin- 
eries, to refine oil and all of that— 
developments which were never intend- 
ed by Congress. What we intend to do, 
if they insist on remaining in business, 
is to force them to pay as much taxes 
as a corporation or anybody else in the 
business. I believe that is the only 
way you can meet the issue. 

Now, I.don’t suppose there is much 
objection to a group of farmers getting 
together to buy fertilizer, seed and 
things like that. That was the reason 
the law was first passed. The thing 
that we must do is to let them proceed 
as they are, but make them pay taxes. 

CARL PIEPER: Senator, is it your 
contention that there is sufficient in- 
centive in the parity concept for the 
farmer to produce? 

SENATOR ELLENDER: 
pends upon the crop. 

CARL PIEPER: I mean specifically 
for meat. 

SENATOR ELLENDER: I think the 
thing that will help most of all is to 
encourage the production of grain. I 
think that is all you can expect. There 
is that guarantee of a certain amount 
of parity which the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture can exercise under the present 
law. However, if this emergency con- 
tinues to develop to the extent that 
more incentive is necessary, Congress 
will probably have to do what it did 
during World War II. Special incen- 
tives were created by law to grow more 
oils, grains and things of that charac- 
ter. I believe that Congress will be 
equal to the situation if the emergency 
should develop. However, under pres- 
ent conditions, it is my belief that if 
we don’t put too many road-blocks in 
the way of the farmer, we can obtain 
large grain crops. If we can assure the 
farmer that there will not be any at- 
tempt to put ceilings on what he pro- 
duces, I believe that in itself would be 
sufficient to insure huge production. 
Expanded production, I repeat, is the 
only way to fight this battle. 

PACKER: The producer wants top 
dollars for his merchandise, and if the 
legitimate slaughterer can’t pay it, the 
livestock is not going to go to him. 

SENATOR ELLENDER: No matter 
how you write your rules and regula- 
tions, there will always be some smart 
aleck who bypasses them, and I will 
give you an example. Mr. Dykhuizen 
and Mr. LaRoe suggested that we 
ought to establish a zone of southern 
cattle where the meat yield from a 
1,000-lb. steer is not as great as the 
yield from a midwestern animal. 

We tried that in a small way during 
World War II with respect to growing 
potatoes. I remember that the states 
that produced early potatoes, such as 
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CONVENTION ECHOES 


1. Wells E. Hunt, president, John J. Felin 
& Co., Philadelphia, and R. H. Funke, 
superintendent, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 
2. Cletus P. Elsen, production control, and 
Robert W. Sander, vice president, E. 
Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati. 
3. Mrs. and Harry L. Sparks, H. L. Sparks 
& Co., National Stock Yards, IIl. 
4. J. B. Harrison, sales manager, and 
David J. Harrison, president and treas- 
urer, C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, 
N. ¥. 
5. C. E. Dorman, C. E. Dorman, brokers, 
Boston, and Ralph D. French, treasurer, 
French .Bros. Beef Co., Hooksett, N. H. 
6. Mrs. and E. H. Skinner, vice president, 
Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, 
Kans. 
7. Louis E. Kahn, vice president, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati, and Chris E. Fink- 
beiner, president, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Little Rock. 
8. H. C. Liebmann, secretary -treasurer, 
Liebmann Packing Co., Green Bay, and 
Harold Grueskin, partner, E. N. Grue- 
skin Co., Sioux City. 
9. Carl E. Pieper, president, and George 
A. Hess, chairman of the board, Oswald 
& Hess Co., Pittsburgh. 
10. Eugene F. Luger, vice president, Peter 
J. Luger & Sons, Inc, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
and Franklin L. Weiland, ‘secretary, Weil- 
and Packing Co., Phoenixville, Pa. 
11. W. C. Pugh, sales manager, Peet 
Packing Co., Bay City, Mich., and R. D. 
Stearns, vice president and treasurer, G. 
M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning. 
12. C. A. Buscher, president, and Lloyd 
Needham, manager, Roth Packing Co., 
Glenwood, Ia. 
13. Mrs. and Mr. Wilhelm Ulmer, part- 
ner, Donelson Packing Co., Carey, Ohio. 
14. John E. Thompson, president, Re- 
liable Packing Co., Chicago, and Wilbur 
LaRoe, general counsel of NIMPA. 
15. John J. Hickey, manager Boston office, 
Keystone Brokerage Co., and Frank Klein- 
berg, secretary-treasurer, South Philadel- 
phia Dressed Beef Co., Philadelphia. 
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Florida and Southern Texas, were 
given 25 to 40c a bag more than for 
those produced in Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Northern Texas. However, there 
were more Louisiana potatoes sold as 
Florida grown than you cou'd shake a 
stick at and the whole thing fell 
through. I fear that if you attempted 
to correct your difficulty in that man- 
ner, you would have a lot of midwest- 
ern cattle being sold as Texas and 
Louisiana cattle, irrespective of where 
they come from. 

Looking at it from a distance, it is 
mighty easy to make suggestions, but 
if you get on the floor of the Senate, as 
I must, and consider every angle of 
the problem you will find that in writ- 
ing a law somebody will always find a 
way to duck. It is pretty difficult to 
pass a law or make rules and regula- 
tions and insure that they will be hon- 
estly and sincerely administered as we 
intend them to be. 

NATHAN GOLDSTEIN: What would 
be your steps to eliminate the present 
price squeeze? 

SENATOR ELLENDER: Unham- 
pered full production will do it. Simply 
let the price of meat and the price of 
all agricultural commodities find their 
own levels. The point is that neither 
Congress nor these bureaucrats should 
make rules and regulations that would 
in any manner impair full production. 
That has been the trouble in the past 
and I believe that members of Congress 
are aware of it. 

CHAIRMAN DYKHUIZEN: I am 
going to call on our president, C. B. 
Heinemann, to announce the members 
of the nominating committee. 

C. B. HEINEMANN: The nominat- 
ing committee will consist of John 
Boman as chairman, Oscar Emge, Carl 
Pieper, George Hohmann, Sam Tur- 
ner, and Herbert Guggenheim. 

CHAIRMAN DYKHUIZEN: Our 
next event on the program will be an 
address by a gentleman whom I shall 
ask Mr. Heinemann to introduce at this 
time. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
His name is Clarence L. Farrington. 
He operates a large business at In- 
dianapolis, is a member of the Union 
Stockyards and has served as president 
of the National Livestock Exchange, 
which is a national organization of live- 
stock merchants operating on all major 
markets of the country. His work with 
that exchange caused him to be desig- 
nated as the man to handle their legis- 
lative matters. He frequently is called 
in by congressmen and senators to help 
them with practical advice on pending 
legislation. 

Not all of this work has had to do 
with livestock and its marketing. He 
just completed a four-year term as 
president of the Indianapolis board of 
education. I doubt if there ever has 
been a man in the United States who 
received such commendation from the 
people of his city as this gentleman 
from Indianapolis did. He was not only 
commended but urged to continue. 
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L. FARRINGTON: I find that 
C some of my talk will sort of 
* dovetail in with the talk that 
Senator Ellender made, but I assure 
you we didn’t get together in advance. 
I have not seen him since I last ap- 
peared before the committee in Wash- 
ington—back in about 1945. 

First of all, let me assure you that I 
have no intention of trying to tell you 
how to run a meat packing business. 
In fact, I learned long ago that if I 
ran my own business I would have all 
I wanted to do or felt myself capable 
of doing. 

I own and operate one of the big 
commission firms on the Indianapolis 
market. We commission men act as 
selling agents for the producer; we re- 
ceive his consignments at the market, 
care for, grade and sell the livestock 
for him to you. In this service we get 
to know many farmers personally and 
we visit in their homes and know their 
families and their neighbors. We coun- 
sel with them in their feeding and mar- 
keting problems; we inspect their live- 
stock in their feed lots and advise them 
as to the best time to market. Natur- 
ally, in such close contact we exchange 
confidences with them and they with us. 
My purpose today is to bring to you 
some of the things they are thinking 
about and some of their plans for the 
future. 

No doubt you will not agree with 
some of their thinking, but you cannot 
ignore it and it is sometimes well to 
face facts whether they are pleasant 
or not. Everything is subject to change 
these days, and nothing is so fatal as 
the business man who fails to recognize 
changes when they come and meet 
them as they appear. 

It happens that I was born and 
reared in the country; I bought hogs 
for Armour and Company on the In- 
dianapolis market before I entered the 
commission business. Therefore, I have 
spent a little of my life on each side 
and have developed some rather def- 
inite ideas. The principal one is that 
there ought to be a better understand- 
ing between farmers who produce the 
raw material and the packers who proc- 
ess it. That is the theme of my little 
talk to you. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
many of you packers are inclined to 
take the producer for granted. You are 
so busily engaged in your own phase 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
LOOK AT THE PACKER 


of the business that you have little 
time for the fellow out there on the 
farm who is producing livestock for 
you—but without him you would have 
no business at all. He is a man who 
operates a farm and feed lot, works 
long hours, battles the weather as well 
as the soil, produces the livestock, pro- 
duces the feed for fattening, combats 
disease and trys like any other business 
man, to operate at a profit. How many 
of you realize that it takes a minimum 
of nine months to produce a hog from 
breeding to marketing period and two 
to three years to produce a steer ready 
for your processing? 

When the animal is finally ready for 
market and he brings it in, it becomes 
just another animal or another lot to 
you. However, to him it is the culmina- 
tion of all those months of labor and 
adversity. He is proud of his accom- 
plishment and, no matter how many 
head of the same species happen to be 
on market that day, it is his own pro- 
duction that matters to him. Perhaps 
he has not produced the kind or size 
you want for your own operations so 
you pay no attention to him at all. Our 
job is to find the buyer who is inter- 
ested in him and his product; but you 
and we should be interested in him 
every time he comes to market. We 
must keep him happy in his work be- 
cause you may want his product the 
next time he comes. Someone will, and 
the consuming public is going to need 
all of these producers in the years to 
come. 

Most of you eastern packers who 
purchase hogs at Indianapolis want 
only the good light hogs. I hear some 
of you criticize the farmer when he 
brings in heavy hogs because you may 
feel that he is not trying to cooperate 
with you. However, those farmers have 
to be governed by their own personal 
conditions and situations. For example, 
the weather was so bad last fall that 
many of them did not get their corn 
picked—and I can show you a lot of 
corn that is still in the fields this 
spring. Likewise, some of the corn 
that was cribbed was too wet for safe 
storage and many of the feeders are 
having to hold their hogs longer than 
usual to utilize feed which would other- 
wise go to waste. Some of the corn 
in the cribs may be penicillin when the 
cribs are opened. However, if it is good 
for anything, it will be as feed for live- 
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stock. Perhaps the farmer would have 
liked to sell his hogs sooner—certainly 
they would have brought more money 
this year—but he had to keep them 
longer or let some of his feed go to 
waste. Therefore, I would like to sug- 
gest that you try to vary your own 
operations as much as possible in order 
to alleviate a situation that has been 
forced upon so many of our livestock 
feeders. 

Today, as never before, we need to 
keep up livestock production. Corn and 
other feed grains are selling high 
enough these days so that a farmer 
can market his grain at harvest time 
and relax during his off-season with- 
out any worries about future livestock 
markets and prices. In fact, the temp- 
tation has never been as great as it is 
today, so I am firmly convinced that 
we should face the facts and start im- 
mediately to build the good will that 
should have been cultivated through 
all these years but has been so sadly 
neglected. That is why I propose today 
to bring you some of the producers’ 
thinking and their problems. 

A song came out a couple of years 
ago that swept the country. It was en- 
titled “Bewitched, Bothered and Be- 
wildered,” and farmers have almost 
universally adopted it as their theme 
song. They were a bit bewitched by the 
political promises of the national cam- 
paign and since then have been be- 
wildered by the complex economic con- 
ditions that have engulfed them. They 
are quite a bit bothered by prospects 
of the future. I hope I may be able 
today to bring to you some of their 
reactions to prevailing conditions as 
they have relayed their thoughts and 
feelings to me. 

First of all, they cannot understand 
why the government should jump on 
the hog market with ceiling regulations 
when hogs are the cheapest thing they 
are producing right now. On the basis 
of present-day 50c dollars, hogs are 
netting about 10 normal cents per 
pound on the farm while everything 
else, especially manufactured goods 
that farmers must buy, has advanced 
in price as the dollar has deflated in 
value. Expenses on the farm have in- 
creased, just as have yours and every- 
one else’s, but hog values have de- 
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LEFT: Daniel Mahoney, office manager; Mrs. 
Mahoney; Mrs. McKenzie, and John McKen- 
zie, president, all of John McKenzie Packing 
Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. RIGHT: |. Schlaifer, 
vice president in charge of provision depart- 
ment, Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit; 
Lester Levy, secretary-treasurer, Plymouth 
Rock Provision Co., Bronx, N. Y.; Hugo Slot- 
kin, president, Hygrade Food Products Corp.., 
Detroit, and E. E. Schwitzke, secretary, Trunz, 
Inc., Brooklyn. 


clined to the point where profit has 
virtually disappeared. 

Perhaps there are some among you 
who doubt that last statement. If so, 
I would suggest that you try acting 
nursemaid to farrowing sows during 
the extreme cold of winter, wrapping 
new-born pigs in blankets, warming 
them in your kitchen, etc., wading the 
mud and slush during the feeding pe- 
riod, feeding them $1.75 corn until they 
are ready for market, supplementing 
that corn with processed feed that has 
risen in cost two to three times what 
it used to be and then taking present- 
day prices for your finished hogs. I 
will venture that most of you would 
go back to some other avocation. Cer- 
tainly, the fellow who now works 40 
hours per week on some production 
line is not going to give it up to go 
back to those long hours on the farm. 

That is why there is such a shortage 


Chatting about plant ex- 
pansion are (left to right) 
J. A. Julian, president, 
Julian Engineering Co., 
Chicago; Oscar E. Emge, 
president; Charles Emge, 
assistant maintenance 
manager, and Fred Ben- 
der, livestock buyer, all of 
Emge Packing Co., Ft. 
Branch, Ind. 





of farm labor right now when folks 
can find some other work to do. Draft 
boards have not helped the cause 
either, as I have found some sentiment 
among some of the small town draft 
boards to the effect that farm boys re- 
ceived a bit too lenient treatment dur- 
ing the last war and should not be 
favored so much in the present crisis. 
I can give you some cases that I per- 
sonally know about where big farms 
that are producing a lot of meat ani- 
mals have had to send sons to the serv- 
ices who were badly needed at home. 

For instance, a widow in Indiana 
operating over 300 acres with her two 
sons, and producing more than 500 
hogs per year plus 150 to 200 cattle, 
has had one of those sons taken into 
the Army. The other one has been de- 
ferred for one year after considerable 
agitation had been created to hold that 
remaining son on the farm. 

The other day one bull on our market 
sold for $770.17. That is about as much 
as 18 or 20 200-lb. hogs would bring 
right now. While the blood lines of that 
bull might have been rather expensive 
at one time, yet it certainly had not 
cost as much to feed that bull as it 
would cost to feed out those 18 ‘or 19 
hogs. He certainly would not produce 
nearly as much meat for the consumer. 
Can you wonder why the farmer is 
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bewitched, bothered and bewildered? 

We realize, of course, that cattle pro- 
duction is still suffering from the 
effects of OPA. Numbers decreased 
under those regulations so many mil- 
lions that it has taken a long time to 
rebuild. In the meantime, a big de- 
mand, held under leash during the war 
years, was suddenly loosed with money 
to pay for it and took the beef market 
for an upward ride that could not be 
satisfied. Our customers, a bit fearful 
of feeding cattle prices, were urged by 
us to keep operating, and found it prof- 
itable when they did so. In fact, they 
never experienced (and probably never 
will experience again) such quick turn- 
overs and profits. Cattle that were 
taken out for six to eight months feed 
were brought back in 60 to 90 days at 
prices that sometimes netted unbeliev- 
able profits. It was only good business 
to take such profits when available be- 
cause no one knew what the future 
held in store. However, in each case 
we consistently urged them to replace 
the cattle sold with other feeders, and 
practically all of them did, but always 
at increased cost. Of course, the eco- 
nomic spiral of inflation was probably 
helped by the whole procedure, but 
consumers were fortunate that some- 
thing helped keep production going, or 
they would have been completely out 
of beef by this time. It takes two to 
four years to produce a beef animal, 
and the kind of production we have 
had during the past two to three years 
has not been a production of pounds so 
much as it has been a production of 
slaughter. There are no two-way cattle 
any more. They are either too thin for 
slaughter or fat enough for slaughter. 

We believe present cattle markets 
have created the shortage of vealers 
which were being freely marketed sev- 
eral years ago. A lot of farmers are 
keeping their best calves at home. To 
us, it means more cattle later on, which 
should be a relief from present condi- 
tions if something else does not turn 
up in the cattle market which would 
offset it. 

There is not much use to talk about 
the sheep and lamb supply. OPA was 
warned during its regime of the pos- 
sible effects of regulations and sub- 
sidies on lamb production, and the 
handwriting on the wall was plain 
when producers marketed their breed- 
ing ewes in droves. Nothing was done 
to stop it then, so nothing much can 
be done now to speed up production. It 
will be a long slow process to get sup- 
plies up to and above the pre-World 
War II basis. 

Let’s talk about the hog market 
again. At your meeting one year ago 
there was much discussion of the type 
of hog you preferred. Most of you 
agreed that you wanted the meaty type 
and we went out to try to educate our 
producers to raise that kind for you. 
Everyone agreed that the right type 
hogs were worth more than run-of-the- 
mine animals, and carcass tests showed 
as much as $1 to $2 more cut-out value, 
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TOP: Norman A. Wright, owner, and Mack 
Hoffa, Wright Packing Co., Boonville, Ind. 
CENTER: Harry J. Reitz, vice president of 
Reitz Meat Products Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and Freeman R. Pepper, secretary, Pepper 


Packing Co., Denver. BOTTOM: Gregory 
Pietraszek, technical editor, The National 
Provisioner, and Al Wilson, manager, casing 
department, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


so the producer set out to secure the 
right kind of breeding stock. It cost 
him more money, but he felt that it 
was going to be justified by the in- 
crease in price he was going to get. 
However, I can assure you that things 
have not worked out to his complete 
satisfaction. 

I do hope you will take this as con- 
structive criticism because I am not 
able to tell you how to run your busi- 
ness, nor am I going to attempt to do 
that. However, the premiums you have 
been willing to pay—maybe 25c above 
the general market price—have not off- 
set the increased cost of production. 
It takes longer to produce one of these 
meaty type hogs—maybe four to six 
weeks. When they are ready for mar- 
ket, the high time may have passed 
and we are beginning to hear producer 
reaction. I have had many farmers tell 
me that they are going back to the 
type that fattens more quickly and gets 
to market with minimum production 
cost. They would rather take a little 
less per pound and have a little more 
profit. Perhaps you have had to be 
close buyers. But you must remember 
that you can’t get what you want 
without paying for it. Wishing will not 
get it for you! As one farmer said the 
other day, if you packers want hogs 


with pink eyes they’ll produce them— 
if you pay for them. 

That leads me to another point. In a 
discussion in a recent OPS meeting, 
the question of seasonal differentials 
came up. It developed that there has 
been as much as $5 to $7 difference 
between high spots and low spots of 
certain marketing years. I ask you: is 
there not some way to get away from 
such drastic changes? How many of 
you would operate cn such a fluctuating 
market if you had to put your produc- 
tion of 6 to 12 months on the line in a 
single day? 

The other day one of my customers 
came in with a load of his hogs and 
greeted me with this question: “What 
kind of a crisis are we facing today, 
Voce? You know, I got in on the break 
caused by the telephone strike and the 
one caused by the railroad strike, so I 
have been wondering all the way to 
market what the trouble would be this 
time.” Well, sir, we had a crisis ready 
for him and it hit him right between 
the eyes—the threat of a strike in 
your packinghouses. I realize, of 
course, that you were helpless in each 
case, but I tell you this instance to 
show you how disgusted some of our 
big producers have become in these last 
few months. 

The thought I want to leave with 
you is this. I believe it is high time 
that you begin to think a little more 
about the production of your raw mate- 
rials. Without livestock, your plants 
become no more than empty barns. 
Heretofore, we have all been able to 
go right ahead, confident that the far- 
mer would be out there producing re- 
gardless of anything that might hap- 
pen. Conditions are a bit different now. 
He doesn’t have to strain every muscle 
every day to keep up his obligations; 
most farmers have some money in the 
bank and they can produce enough to 
keep their family eating whether the 
rest of us get anything to eat or not. 
They showed us during the closing days 
of OPA what can happen in this coun- 
try if production slows down enough to 
create a serious shortage. 

Already, many markets are report- 
ing a liberal marketing of piggy sows. 
We are not getting many of them at 
Indianapolis yet, but we are getting a 
lot of promises from a lot of producers 
as to what they plan to do if controls 
are imposed, especially at a very low 
level, or if packers keep depressing the 
market below cost of production. Re- 
member that corn at $1.75 per bushel 
is a profitable crop without the bother 
and work of animal production and 
many farmers are talking about 
switching their operations in that di- 
rection. You may well ask who would 
buy the corn if no one fed livestock. 
My answer is that there is always some 
outlet for corn and the farmer might 
be willing to take even less than $1.75. 
He is taking such a chance on his live- 
stock that he might be willing to take 
a chance on his corn crop instead. 

Don’t forget we again have with us 
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HIT THE CEILINGS 


1. G. E. Stutz, owner, Stutz Casing Co., 
Chicago; G. H. Ottery, vice president, A. 
F. Schwahn & Sons Co., Eau Claire, and 
Roderick Smith, plant manager, Schwahn 
Packing Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
2. Carl Valentine, president, Valentine 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Milford H. Cain, 
president, Cainco, Inc., Chicago, and 
George L. Mory, secretary-treasurer, Val- 
entine Co. 
3. H. W. Twedell, Houston Packing Co., 
Houston; A. C. Isch, partner, C. A. Lin- 
aker Co., McGehee, Ark., and H. H. 
Matthews, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin. 
4. Arnold W. Miller, sales, Schwenger- 
Klein, Cleveland; C. B. Allman, secretary- 
treasurer, Canton Provision Co., Canton, 
and J. Faulb, president, Schwenger-Klein. 
5. R. C. Theurer, president, Theurer Nor- 
ton Provision Co., Cleveland; Carl Falter, 
superintendent, Herman Falter Packing 
Co., Columbus, and F. P. Connolly, sales, 
Canada Casing Co. of Illinois. 
6. Fred Ohse, owner, Ohse Meat Products 
Co., Topeka; L. F. Wiedmaier, owner, 
Folk City Meat Co., Folk City, Neb., and 
Dex Nygaard, manager, Omaha Steak Co. 
7. V. M. Wells, general manager, Dreher 
Packing Co., Columbia, S. C., and E. H. 
Bush, superintendent, Noble Sausage Co., 
Atlanta. 
8. Mrs. and Mr. Martin Waldman, owner, 
Waldman Wholesale Meat Products, New 
Castle, Pa. 
9. Glenn Vaughn, manager, Oklahoma 
City Packing Co., Oklahoma City; Tom 
Wright, manager, Canadian Valley Meat 
Co., Oklahoma City, and Herbert W. 
Strauss, Independent Casing Co. 
10. Alvin C. Salganik and Louis P. Sal- 
ganik, Louis Salganik and Sons, Baltimore. 
11. Harry Abramowitz, comptroller; Louis 
Zeleznik, partner, and Benjamin Zeleznik, 
partner, all of Bronx Meat Co., New York. 
12. Roy Reed, plant superintendent, Sam- 
uels & Co., Dallas; and Hank Peiker, 
owner, Hank Peiker Co., Jacksonville. 
13. W. G. Rockwood, assistant manager, 
Home Packing Co., Terre Haute, and A. 
J. Rooney, sales, Afral Corp., Chicago. 
14. Mrs. and Albert Yonke, partner, Wil- 
ber Wiener Co., Wilber, Neb. 
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the boys who advocate feeding grain 
to people instead of to livestock. They 
are more vocal this time than they 
were in World War II, and are talking 
about putting a luxury tax on meat in 
order to make the price so high that 
on y a few people can eat it. 

A good barom-ter of rresent-day 
feeling among farmers was the recent 
request of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that farmers increase production 
above last year. A summary of the re- 
ports of intentions now indicates that 
instead of producing more, farmers are 
planning to produce something like 5,- 
000,000 acres less. In Indiana, the PMA 
is holding at least five district meet- 
ings with farmers to urge them to re- 
consider. The agency is planning to 
go up and down each road making per- 
sonal contact with farmers to get them 
to increase their production. They are 
going to find a rather cool attitude on 
the part of those ‘féllows whose sons 
are being taken to the army when there 
is no wor declared, who face high costs 
for machinery and other essentials, and 
low selling prices for their -principal 
products. 

I am not a calamity howler. For the 
past three years we have been carry- 
ing on an educational campaign among 
our farmers, ‘ex-GI’s and 4-H and FFA 
organizations. , We are taking them 
through our, market in groups, showing 
them how values are established and 
explaining to them the elements that 
are necessary to make an effective 
market tick. We always have at least 
one packer buyer to discuss with them 
the conditions by which the packer 
must be governed. We are trying to sell 
these groups on the idea that they 
must have packers—as well as the 
packers having to have their product. 
We have explained to them that $30 
hogs are just as bad for them as are 
$5 hogs, that they must produce for 
consumption -instead of storage, and 
that to have consumption they must 
turn out meat at a price the consumer 
can‘afford to pay. However, we cannot 
offset the fact that large pressure 
groups are clamoring for controls that 
might consider mostly the price the 
consumer wants to pay rather than a 
balanced price that will be fair to both 
producer and consumer. 

We consider you packers as custom- 
ers of our market just the same as the 
producers. We want you to get what 
you want at a fair competitive price, 
and we are pledged to see that you get 
as fair treatment and consideration as 
the producer who brings in the live- 
stock. Your interest, to that extent, is 
vital to us, but we are both interested 
in seeing that the producer continues to 
raise the animals that will keep your 
plants operating and furnish the meat 
that the consumer demands. Might I 
also inject that you should be inter- 
ested in maintaining the terminal mar- 
kets for your own protection. Only at 
these terminal markets are you going 
to find sufficient volume to enable you 
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to make the selections your trade 
seems to demand. I sometimes wonder 
if you fellows realize how exacting 
some of you have become. We are get- 
ting orders on our market for hogs of 
certain colors, uniform sizes, etc., and 
occasional orders of mixed loads in- 
volving so many hogs of one weight, 
so many of another weight, etc., all the 
way from light pigs to finished hogs. 

Where would you ever be able to fill 
those requirements except at a market 
where there is a volume of all kinds 
and species and sizes? If you are in- 
terested in your raw materials—and I 
am sure you are—I would like to sug- 
gest that you had better hestitate be- 
fore you do anything to disrupt the 
natural flow of hogs to our big mar- 
kets, and that you should try to keep 
prices at a level that will keep the 
producer of your raw materials happy. 
I do not mean that you should throw 
your money away, but I do mean that 
you should stop pounding a market so 
hard when you get a chance; then we 
may have to stop lifting you to the 
roof whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. Of course, on that side of the 
ledger, we still fail to understand why 
all of you must have hogs at the same 
time, regardless of price, and then all 
fold up at the same time. Farmers 
can’t understand why hogs should be 
worth a certain price one day and $1 
less or $1 more a few hours later. Re- 
tail meat prices do not change that 
drastically or abruptly. 


Ceiling No Solution 

One more thing before I close. Many 
farmers recall that under OPA ceil- 
ings they all got the same price and 
everything brought the top. That was 
not true at the start, but farmers, like 
all other people, recall the most recent 
experiences. First talk of ceilings made 
many of them believe that the ceiling 
would be the price they would get. 
They are now beginning to realize that 
such is not the case; that a ceiling 
would be the limit they could get, and 
that prices could work to any level be- 
low that ceiling and stay there. That 
is why they should have a ceiling—if 
any must be imposed—that would give 
them something to shoot at. I would 
like to add, however, that we still don’t 
believe that a ceiling should be im- 
posed or that one would work. Pro- 
ducers might gamble a bit if they felt 
there was a chance to win as well as 
to lose—but they will not cooperate 
on controls involving a low ceiling 
when they know they are going to lose, 
even if they hit the top. 

Another thing bothering the farmers 
and on which we get much comment is 
the fact that every time the market is 
lower, we hear nothing but calamity 
from you packers. You are always 
losing money, but somehow you come 
out at the end of the year with a profit. 
It is true, considering the volume of 
business you do, the profit is usually 
very small percentagewise, but the 
farmer only gets the report of the 


total profit This usually looks too big 
for him to believe that you were losing 
every time you bought his hogs. Might 
I suggest that you either get some 
other kind of a breakdown of your 
annual statements, or soft pedal those 
constant c aims of terrific losses. You 
are making yourselves out liars, gen- 
tlemen, to a lot of farmers. 

Let me close with this thought: I 
am sure you are interested in your 
future raw materials. So are we, and 
I only hope that you recognize that 
we all have some work to do. We don’t 
feel that the government is as much 
on our side as it is on the side of the 
consumers. Anyhow, it is time we stop 
looking for assistance from Washing- 
ton and start doing the things for 
ourselves that need to be done. We set 
up and have maintained a National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, which 
everyone will admit has been of great 
benefit to all. Perhaps we need an or- 
ganization of some kind right now that 
can go to bat for ell of us in just such 
a constructive way as the Meat Board 
did to counteract the prejudice that 
prevailed about meat. 

I hope I have not bored you, and 
trust that I may have left a thought 
or two with you. 

It is only by cooperative discussion 
and effort at such gathe ings as this 
that our mutual problems can be 
solved. I hope you will not consider me 
too critical, but unless something is 
done to keep the farmer on the produc- 
tion firing line, some more of.us. are 
liable to wind up “Bewitched, Béthered 
and Bewildered.” 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Our next speaker will be brief. He wants 
to give us a report on our financial 
situation as the Treasurer of NIMPA. 
It gives me pleasure to present John E. 
Thompson. 

TREASURER JOHN E. THOMP- 
SON: This is going to be one of the 
most streamlined treasurer’s reports 
that you have ever heard—directly in 
proportion to the salary paid for the 
job. 

It will interest you to know that 
NIMPA has continued in the path of 
having its income exceed its expenses, 
even though by a small margin. In the 
11 month period most recently ended, 
the dues collected were around $1,600 
more than in the previous year. 

There have been some increases in 
expenses, chiefly due to an increase in 
stationery costs because of a greater 
number of bulletins and a higher cost 
of producing those bulletins. There has 
also been a slight increase in expenses 
due to hiring a field representative for 
a short time during the latter part of 
the year. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
The closing report will be that of our 
general counsel. I don’t need to give 
him an introduction since you know 
him well, you know what he is and how 
well he conducts his work. Here we are 
with Wilbur LaRoe, our next speaker. 
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dent, Jim Baker Associates, Milwaukee. 
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(PA. ing Co., Wheeling. 

n E. 7. Laddie Cimpl, president, and E. C. 
Cimpl, Cimpl Packing Company, Yank- 
MP- ton, S. D. 
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orts Bowman, president, Hickory Packing Co., 
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the 9. Mrs. Sam Turvey, jr., and Mrs. Sam 
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Dressed Beef Co., Kansas City, Kans., 
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geen Rosenthal Packing Company, Fort Worth, 
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se 15. Mrs. and H. Jack Seltzer, president, 
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ILBUR LaROE: 
analyst would try to analyze the 


Only a brave 

situation in Washington today. 
It is not easy to make an appraisal of 
chaos. We have not one government 
in Washington but several govern- 
ments. If you have ever driven a team 
of horses you know that generally 
speaking both horses should travel in 
the same general direction. However, 
the White House goes in one direction 
and Congress in another and OPS in 
another and the State Department in 
another. Even this condition would not 
be hopeless if each knew exactly in 
what direction it is traveling, but there 
seems to be a lack of clearness about 
directions and goals. And, added to the 
confusion, are serious moral questions 
which have been raised and which have 
not been completely answered. To add 
to the confusion each segment of the 
government is split within itself by the 
MacArthur issue—which means split 
on the whole question of international 
policy. 

We must be concerned, also, over the 
readiness of Congress to side-step re- 
sponsibility by vesting enormous pow- 
ers over the lives and powers of the 
people in bureaucratic administrative 
agencies. OPS today has almost dicta- 
torial power. Congress would never 
have legislated ceiling prices on meat 
without ceiling prices on live animals, 
but an agency of Congress can do such 
an unfair thing with impunity. It is 
almost humorous to see senators and 
congressmen pleading with OPS not to 
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DECLARES WAR 
ON UNFAIR RULES 


be so unfair. When we appeal to sen- 
ators to help us, what do we find? We 
find that they are almost as helpless 


as we are. 
Said one congressman this week: 
“Yes, Mr. LaRoe, I took it up with 


them only to find myself on the receiv- 
ing end of a lot of double-talk.” 

We elect our representatives in order 
that our basic freedoms may be pro- 
tected, and we have a right to protest 
and to fight when the very life of our 
industry is threatened by the surrender 
of sweeping power to an agency which 
neither we nor the Congress can 
control. 

Even the government’s loyalty pro- 
gram has bogged down. You would 
think that the greatest democracy in 
the world would have the ingenuity to 
get out of the government service not 
only every communist and every fel- 
low-traveler, but everybody else who 
does not really love America and the 
principles of freedom and real democ- 
racy on which our nation was founded. 
We have a nation that is worthy of 
our love. When its cornerstone was 
laid, a copy of the Bible was placed in 
it, and it is still there, even though we 
don’t always live up to it. Our motto 
is: “In God We Trust.” Let those who 
prefer an exotic and godless ideology 
get on a boat and seek foreign shores 
where they can find the type of dic- 
tatorship and atheism that is more to 
their liking. If they remain here, let 
us not have them in the government 
service. The very foundations are be- 


THREE GENERATIONS 
OF A TEXAS MEAT 
PACKING FAMILY are 
shown here. Left to right 
are Wm. Roegelein, pres- 
ident; his mother, Mrs. 
Anna Roegelein, a 50-year 
industry veteran; August 
Roegelein, vice president, 
and Perry Roegelein, 
grandson, all of Roegelein 
Provision Co., San An- 
tonio. This was the first 
visit to a convention of 
Mrs. Roegelein, widow of 
the firm's founder. 


ginning to shake when a loyalty pro- 
gram gets messed up. 

The confusion in Washington has 
been made worse by the sharp division 
over the MacArthur issue within each 
segment of government. Our govern- 
ment is a house divided against itself. 

Just another word about communism. 
As American business and professional 
men we cannot overlook the challenge 
to human freedom and to our system 
of free enterprise. The greatest threat 
in the world today is communism’s 
threat against the dignity of man and 
against human freedom. The issue is 
whether the state is to be the master 
or the servant of its people. It is the 
firm belief of communists, fellow trav- 
elers and pinks, and to some extent it 
is the belief of socialists, that the state 
is more important than the individual, 
and that the state should be the master 
of the people. Most of us, however, 
were brought up in a Christian atmos- 
phere where we were taught that the 
individual person in the sight of God is 
more important than any state or any 
government. In our own beloved na- 
tion, it has been true in the past and 
I hope that it will be true through the 
years to come that the government is 
the true servant of the people. Cer- 
tain tendencies which we see today to 
the contrary in our own government 
must be fought. 

The greatest battle in the world to- 
day is the battle against the mastery 
of the people by government. Com- 
munism is the worst form of this mas- 
tery. That explains why we must get 
every communist and fellow traveler 
and pink out of the government service. 
And it also explains why we must vig- 
orously advocate the type of Christian 
democracy which we have in America 
as distinguished from the type of so- 
cialist state which is repeatedly placing 
the British people and British industry 
under the sway of a socialist govern- 
ment. 


Well Represented This Time 


I shall refrain from moralizing about 
the Kefauver investigation and other 
disclosures which reveal shocking can- 
cers within our social body and also 
reveal terrifying relationships between 
crooks and public officials. It suffices 
to say that a house cleaning is needed 
and that more good citizens must be 
more on their guard than ever, not 
only against the enemies that are 
without but the enemies that are with- 
in, including those people who are so 
fond of regimentation that they would 
like to change the whole nature of our 
democracy. 

You are all interested to know when 
we shall get ceiling prices on beef and 
beef animals. It requires courage to 
prophesy on that, also, since a dozen 
prophecies have failed. The beef prices 
were expected Friday but Mr. Erikson 
became ill from overwork. Now they 
are expected any minute, but I am no 
longer in the prophecy business. 

One of our major fights during the 
current year has been to get represen- 
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tation on meat industry advisory com- 
mittees. You will recall that during the 
previous period of price control, we 
were roughly treated in this matter. 
The big packers always had adequate 
representation, but NIMPA was to a 
large extent ignored. Our Steering 
Committee, headed by F. M. Tobin, has 
from the very first insisted that we 
have adequate representation in this 
matter and I am very pleased to say 
that we have obtained very gratifying 
results. 

In connection with the pork ceiling 
prices, NIMPA members have been 
freely consulted in an advisory capac- 
ity and on the beef industry advisory 
committee we have been so well treated 
that we have five NIMPA members out 
of a total committee membership of 
12. Our NIMPA members on the beef 
industry advisory committee are Milton 
J. Schloss, president of E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co. of Cincinnati; Earl M. Gibbs of 
Cleveland; Henry Neuhoff of Dallas, 
and Milton Marshall of Cross Brothers, 
Philadelphia. In addition, we have been 
told by Erikson that John A. Heinz of 
Baltimore will probably be added to 
the Committee. Another prominent 
member of the Committee is Arthur 
Maurer of Kansas City, formerly presi- 
dent of NIMPA. Another member is 
Adolph Miller of Los Angeles. This is 
a pleasing reversal of conditions dur- 
ing the last period of price control when 
we were at a disadvantage because of 
the influence within OPA of our larger 
competitors. 

This successful outcome was the re- 
sult of a fight which we put up for 
representation. We told the chairman 
of the Senate committee on banking 
and currency that NIMPA must be rep- 
resented on industry advisory commit- 
tees and we called his attention to the 
fact that Section 701 of the Defense 
Production Act requires that business 
advisory committees shall include a fair 


representation for independent small 
concerns and for trade association 
members and non-members. Senator 


Maybank submitted our case to OPS 
which saw the merit of our contention 
and recognized us as I have already 
explained. 

In spite of our victory in this matter, 
I do not feel that intrastate packers 
have been given recognition. In fact, 
it was stated to us that OPS feels defi- 
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LEFT: C. J. Renard, Kennett-Murray Co., In- 
dianapolis; J. G. Sheaffer, president, and Gil 
Novotny, vice president, St. Louis National 
Stock Yards Co., National Stock Yards, Ill., 
and Harry L. Sparks, H. L. Sparks & Co., Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Ill. RIGHT: R. C. Kamm, 
traffic manager, St. Louis National Stock Yards, 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; Fred J. Beard, meat 
grading service, livestock branch of USDA; 
Gerald Meddin, vice president, Meddin Pack- 
ing Co., Savannah, Ga., and David Pettus, as- 
sistant to director of USDA livestock branch. 


nitely that only federally inspected 
houses should be represented on indus- 
try advisory committees. We believe 
that this is contrary to the statute 
which makes no distinction in this re- 
spect between federally inspected and 
intrastate packers. When we consider 
the importance in volume of the intra- 
state packers, we can readily under- 
stand how unfair it would be to have 
only the federally inspected houses rep- 
resented. In fact, the language of the 
statute which calls for representation 
contemplates that there shall be repre- 
sentation for “every segment of indus- 
try.” Certainly the intrastate packers 
are a very important segment of our 
industry and as such they are clearly 
entitled to representation. 

You will pardon me for being a little 
hot under the collar at one point. When 
I complained to Senator Sparkman 
about this, OPS said in reply to the 
Senator, in effect, after the beef indus- 
try advisory committee had been set 
up: “Mr. LaRoe does not know what 
he is talking about for as yet we have 
no meat industry advisory committee.” 
Who, I would ask, does not know what 
he is talking about? 


Price Squeeze on Beef 


It is difficult to find words to describe 
the seriousness of the price squeeze 
on beef. It has not been uncommon to 
have operating losses as high as $15 
per head. It is unfair and unconscion- 
able to have price ceilings on beef prod- 
ucts without price ceilings on beef ani- 
mals and any such government policy 
is the more subject to condemnation 
when it is based on a political desire 
to serve the interests of the producer 
group. Under date of March 30, after 
conferring with C. B. Heinemann, I 
wrote Senator Capehart at the insistence 
of an Indiana member to the effect that 





many of the larger packers are in a 
financial position to operate at a loss 
on beef for a considerable period of 
time because of their extensive by- 
product operations, whereas the smaller 
packers are more quickly driven to 
the wall. 

We said to Senator Capehart: “The 
company that is suffering the most is 
the ethical, honest, independent com- 
pany.” We also said that it seemed as 
though OPS were trying to penalize 
the small businessman. We complained 
also about the slowness of getting the 
tailored beef ceilings out. Our com- 
plaint to Senator Capehart was dated 
March 30 and the tailored ceilings have 
not yet been announced. 


Single Price on Hogs 


In these hectic days of unfair and 
discriminatory price control, NIMPA 
has not spoken with a weak voice. Its 
voice has been heard more clearly and 
with more power than ever before and 
it has also been respected. I would not 
be fair to the OPS staff, including able 
men like Arval Erikson and Mr. 
Rhodes, Mr. Moran and Irvin Rice if 
I did not say that they have in most 
matters been highly cooperative. They 
have listened to NIMPA patiently and 
intelligently and they have tried to do 
the right thing. The price squeeze was 
not of their making but was created at 
higher political levels. About the only 
consolation in a desolate picture is the 
desire of the OPS staff to do the right 
thing and really to listen to us. 

It came to our attention about the 
middle of March that OPS was plan- 
ning to impose a single price on hogs. 
This seemed to us to violate both the 
letter and the spirit of the Defense 
Production Act, which makes it unlaw- 
ful to change established business prac- 
tices and methods. Certainly it is not 
and has not been the practice of the 
livestock markets to have a single price 
on all hogs. I have been reading mar- 
ket reports every week for ten years 
and I know that the practice has be- 
come well established in this country 
of recognizing the difference, for ex- 
ample, between 200-lb. barrows and 
gilts on the one hand, and heavy sows 
on the other. My fear is that a single 
price on all hogs would have a tend- 
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ency to bring the price of low-grade 
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animals up to the level of the best 
grades. Furthermore, if pork prices are 
made on a basis that reflects an aver- 
age price for all hogs, those prices are 
apt to be too low to give a profit to 
the many NIMPA members who spe- 
cialize in hogs weighing between 180 
and 240 Ibs. 

I think I know the reason for the 
tendency within OPS to gravitate to- 
ward a single price. There are, in fact, 
two reasons. 
bank, in reply to one of our protests, 
that under OPA it had been found im- 
possible to enforce reduced prices for 
heavy hogs. It is a fact which none of 
us dares to deny that when hogs are 
scarce the purchaser is often forced 
into a position where he has poor eye- 
sight and cannot see a few heavy hogs 
in a consignment. If his eyesight is too 
good, somebody else with poor eyesight 
gets the animals. 

A second reason for the drift toward 
a single price for hogs is a provision 
in the Defense Production Act against 
grade labeling. How are you going to 
have grades if you are not allowed to 
have grade labeling? I know from my 
talk with some of the lawyers in OPS 
that this clause in the statute has 
caused them a lot of trouble in connec- 
tion with the grading of animals. The 
result was that OPS felt that it had 
both a legal and a practical reason for 
not trying to grade hogs. However, I 
call your attention to the fact that this 
seems to conflict with another provision 
of the same statute which says that 
OPS shall not have the power to change 
established business methods or prac- 
tices. 

I must spare no words in my attack 
on discriminatory beef cattle prices. It 
is my understanding that the new beef 
cattle prices will be effective only at 
the slaughter-purchase level and that 
the farmer may sell at any price to 
anyone else at the farm gate. This is 
the equivalent of an engraved invitation 
to the black market. 


The Black Market 


I suppose we should thank our lucky 
stars that it is not the present inten- 
tion of the government to license 27,000 
new slaughterers as it did during the 
last period of price control. It is not a 
nice thing to say, but our own govern- 
ment was the principal creator of the 
black market. Fortunately the govern- 
ment realizes its mistake and there 
will be no repetition of this evil. On 
the contrary, it is the present intention 
of the government to crack down hard 
on any black market operator, and to 
enforce the slaughter quotas as quickly 
as it can. 

However, the method of establishing 
prices on live animals is inconsistent 
with the government’s own purpose. 
The government establishes prices on 
beef cattle, but only at the slaughtering 
level, leaving the farmers free to sell 
their animals to anybody else at the 
farm gate without price control. Could 
there possibly be a more wide-open in- 
vitation to the black market? 

It is in the country districts that 
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TOP: Shown left to right are J. M. Hampel, 
sales manager; James Russenberger, sausage 
foreman, and Frank Finkbeiner, president, all 
of C. Finkbeiner, Inc., Little Rock. BOTTOM: 
Sami Svendsen, Sami S. Svendsen, broker, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Woods, Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis; and R. W. Denwood of the Sami S. 
Svendsen brokerage firm. 


the black market is most likely to 
thrive because of the lack of adequate 
enforcement machinery in remote 
areas, and it is at the farm gate that 
the worst evils are likely to be created. 
The government knows this perfectly 
well, yet it fails to establish prices on 
animals at the farm gate, this being 
a mere sop to the farmers. It shows 
a regrettable lack of courage and an 
inexcusable violation of principle on a 
very important point. We are almost 
sure to find ourselves bidding for ani- 
mals against mysterious unknown 
forces which find their way to the farm 
gate. These mysterious forces comprise 
the black market and if we do not 
look out we shall find as bad a condi- 
tion as existed during the first period 
of price control, for I am not at all sure 
that 27,000 people will not find their 
way to the farm gate. If so, the black 
market will thrive just as it did under 
OPA. 

In our study of the price freeze and 
the accompanying regulations we found 
any number of cases where there was 
discrimination in favor of the big 
packers and against the small packers. 
We have been working very hard on 
all of these matters. I shall not take 
time to refer to all of them, but shall 
use as an illustration the proposal of 
OPS to establish prices on beef sold to 
purveyors of meats which would dis- 
criminate against our members. We 
received word that corporations selling 
70 per cent of their product to hotels 
and restaurants would be allowed to 
charge a wholesale markup, plus 2c 
per pound, plus 17 per cent fabricating 
markup. Slaughterers selling to hotels 
and restaurants would be allowed no 
wholesale markup, and no 2c per pound 
and only 9 per cent fabricating markup. 

Of course, we all know that a large 
proportion of the hotel and restaurant 
business is done by hotel supply houses 
that are wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
the major packers. Indeed, the Depart- 


ment of Justice has had-this matter 
under investigation. 

If the prices are supposed to reflect 
the cost of the carcass plus the cost of 
fabricating, plus a reasonable profit, 
we are at a loss to understand why 
the big packer should have a much 
more favorable margin than the small 
packer. Heinemann wrote a letter to 
OPS on this matter in which he said: 
“The larger packers will simply chan- 
nel their slaughter into their most 
profitable operation, which will be the 
hotel supply business. Moreever, these 
favored firms will be able to shut out 
our members from the top grades of 
cattle.” 

I don’t ‘have time to go into the 
question of military channels without 
price control, but there again there has 
been an unfair advantage and heavy 
pressure on those of our stronger mem- 
bers who did not have military con- 
tracts. 


Hide Price Mistake 


The government has discriminated 
badly against meat packers in rolling 
back hide prices to a point where the 
sale of hides is unprofitable. As a re- 
sult, hides are sold for less than the 
slaughterer paid for the carcass. As 
Heinemann says, the slaughterer has 
to choose between taking a loss on the 
hide transaction or making it up on 
some other part of the carcass. We are 
informed by OPS that in making their 
new tailored beef ceilings they have 
made allowance for the low price on 
hides and that the meat packing indus- 
try will enjoy a nice profit when the 
whole picture is taken into considera- 
tion. Our fingers are crossed on this, 
and we are prepared to make an attack 
on hide prices just as soon as it appears 
that the picture as a whole is unfair 
to the industry. 

I am afraid legally that we must 
prove that it is unfair as to the whole 
picture because we failed to get into 
the new law the old McKellar amend- 
ment which provided a fair margin of 
profit on each species. All that we get 
now under the present statute is a fair 
margin guaranteed to us on our opera- 
tions as a whole and that means on 
all of the business that we do. We 
would have filed such a protest long 
before this were it not for the fact that 
our protest could not possibly be ad- 
judicated before the new beef ceilings 
came out. Incidentally, the 3c discount 
on hides does not apply to green hides. 
Many of our members have failed to 
understand that. 

In conclusion, I am confident of one 
thing. The time has come to stop be- 
ing nice. So grotesquely unfair and so 
unlawful has been the treatment of our 
industry that it would be cowardly not 
to fight. If I have seemed to you not 
to show a spirit of fight, it is only 
because I have been waiting for the 
tailored price ceilings. But I now know 
enough about these new tailored ceil- 
ings, or think I do, to know that we 
shall have to fight. First, I am con- 
vinced that if and when we get cattle 

(Continued on page 73) 
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etc. stands for all the details, large or small, that spell the 


difference between superior and mediocre wrappers. You may 
be sure that the design, printing, etc. that have produced a 


DANIELS wrap are well fortified with the details that count. 


There is co DANIELS product to fit your needs in. . . transparent 
glassine © snowdrift glassine @ superkleer transparent glassine @ lard 
poke bacon pak @ham pak grease-proof e genuine grease-proof 





sylvanic cellophone @ special popers, printed in sheets and rolls. 


* 
s> FY TS preferred packaging service 


S OFFICES: Rhine 


Philcdelphia, Pennsy 
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ISN’T LIFE WONDERFUL? 


1. Berlin D. Furry, M. A. Delph Co., 
Indianapolis; Dave Saylor II, president 
of Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co., Alton, 
Ill., and M. H. Heringlake of M. A. 
Delph Co. 

2. Roy H. Monson, owner, R. H. Monson 
& Co., Chicago. 

3. W. R. Young, purchasing agent, Field 
Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky.; James 
Caldwell, sales, Visking Corp., Chicago; 
B. J. Killian, plant superintendent, and 
C. E. Field, president, both of Field Pack- 
ing Co. 

4. R. L. Pope, Northwestern Leather Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Merle A. Delph and John 
F. Shields, M. A. Delph Co., Indianapolis. 
5. Leonard Slotkowski, secretary, Slot- 
kowski Sausage Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Slotkowski. 

6. Robert Mayer, 
Co., Troy, Ohio. 
7. Giles J. Williams, animal feed and 
hide sales, and Charles A. Whittingham, 
spice department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. 

8. George Hust, president, and Charles 
Pucks, vice president, H & M Provision 
Co., Chicago. 

9. V. A. Prescott, managing editor, The 
National Provisioner, and Starr Parker, 
sausage superintendent, S. S. Logan & 
Son., Inc., Huntington, W. Va. 

10. Frank Landy and Joe Henry, both of 
Landy & Henry Co., Chicago. 3 
11. Robert M. Meyer, Illinois Packing 
Co., Chicago, and Gregory Pietraszek, 
technical editor, The National Provisioner. 
12. Louis Moellering, vice president, and 
Gus Etheridge, sales manager, Lohrey 
Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

13. Edward R. Swem, vice president and 
editor, The National Provisioner, and A. 
R. Miller, chief, Meat Inspection Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 

14. Frank Thompson, general manager, 
Southern Foods, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
and Mrs. Thompson. 

15. Paul Tarnow, vice president, Herman 
Sausage Co., Tampa, Fla., and J. B. Haw- 
kins, manager, Lykes Bros., Inc., Tampa. 


Braun Bros. Packing 
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LA ROE Reports 
(Continued from page 66) 


prices they will not apply to non- 
slaughtering purchasers at the farm 
gate. This means an awfully black 
market. 

Second, a single price on hogs will 
play right into the hands of the big 
packers. 

Third, nearly all other food proces- 
sors and dealers have had a markup 
while all the meat packing industry 
gets is a price squeeze. 

Fourth, the rollback of hide prices 
was highly discriminatory. 

Fifth, there are instances of regional 
unfairness, such as far too high yield 
figures for cattle and calves in the 
South and Southwest. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that meat prices can- 
not be successfully controlled. Has 
not experience abundantly demon- 
strated that? OPS is helping you to 
prove it. We should join with the great 
organizations of producers, or they 
should join with us, in opposing an ex- 
tension of price control on meat and 
meat animals beyond June 30, the ex- 
piration date of the present law. The 
answer to the meat problem lies in pro- 
duction of meat producing animals. 

Present pork prices also prove that. 
However, in addition, we have been so 
mistreated by our own government that 
we must fight from now on against 
every unfair move which OPS makes. 
April 16, 1951 should be the last day 
for a policy of niceness and appease- 
ment. 

During lunch today, Mr. Dykhuizen, 
Senator Ellender and I had a very 
profitable hour. Before our meeting he 
was not convinced that there should be 
price control on meat animals. In fact, 
he told us that if there were price con- 
trol on meat animals, the meat indus- 
try ought to be able to protect itself 
against high prices for the live ani- 
mals. We convinced him that the black 
market was such that the meat pack- 
ing industry was helpless to protect 
itself. 

At the beginning of our talk he was 
not firmly opposed to subsidies. This 
afternoon he not only said that he 
would oppose subsidies, but also that 
he would help us against price control 
on both animals and meat products. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:25 p.m. 
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KILL PRICE 


CEILINGS IN 


DEFENSE ACT RENEWAL! 


HE Tuesday morning session of 

the meeting convened at 10:20 a.m. 

with C. B. Heinemann, NIMPA 
president, presiding. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
The first order of business this morn- 
ing is the introduction of the 1951-52 
officers and directors, elected at the 
board meeting last night. (See page 
51 for the list of officers.) 

GEORGE L. HEIL, JR.: First of all, 
I think that we should have a word 
from our new chairman of the board, 
Wells Hunt. He has been elected to 
a job that compares, I believe, with 
that of George Casey when we first 
organized NIMPA. At that time we 
were in a lot of trouble; personally, I 
think right now we are in just a lot 
more trouble. 

WELLS E. HUNT: I mentioned to 
the board last night that it was with 
a great deal of misgiving that I under- 
took this assignment again. I men- 
tioned to the board that every dog is 
entitled to at least one bite, but why 
I should get two is a bit beyond my 
comprehension. 

I am reminded in this situation of 
one of the old-time secretaries in the 
government service who reappeared in 
an emergency organization in Wash- 
ington, and stated with authority that 
we are going to win this war in just 
half the time that it took us to win 
the last one, because everybody is 
twice as confused. 

Now that is probably a very apt 
description of this industry at the 
present time. Everybody is just twice 
as confused. We have about twice as 
many people telling us what they think 
we ought to do, and if we are going 
to survive this second emergency, it is 
going to require the sincere and 
thoughtful efforts of the entire indus- 
try. It seems almost incredible, with- 
in a short period of a few years, that 
we should have completed a cycle of 
history. We all know that history re- 
peats itself, but we certainly didn’t 
realize it would repeat itself so soon. 

Those of you who are not entirely 
satisfied with the status of slaughter 
control, price control and all of the 
other hodgepodge of regulations that 


SENATOR ELLENDER from Louisiana samples 

the hot hot dog offered to him by Doyle Rod- 

ney of Gentry, Inc., Los Angeles, the hostess 
dressed in the Spanish manner. 


seem to be in the offing, had better 
sit up and take notice. 

This organization was born in ad- 
versity. If ever an industry had severe 
problems that threatened its very life 
and go even deeper into the fundamen- 
tals of the American way of life, we 
are faced with that situation now. This 
organization is going to have to unite 
in a vigorous campaign of action. 

There was considerable discussion of 
these problems at the board meeting 
last night and at a committee meeting 
at which we tried to outline a program 
for this organization. Mr. Heil is go- 
ing to be moderator of the discussion 
meeting this morning, and your officers 
are anxious to get the sentiment of 
the members. 

GEO. L. HEIL, JR.: Out of our board 
meeting came this one idea—from 
now on NIMPA must take a militant 
stand in trying to preserve our indus- 
try. 

After the board meeting adjourned, 
about 12 or 14 of us went upstairs, and © 
we talked until 12:30 trying to devise 
some means of approaching this prob- 
lem. Out of that meeting came the 
suggestion that one of the ways in 
which we can lick it is to contact our 
senators and congressmen. I think we 
should explain to them the problems 
that we face and tell them that under 
controls the country is going to have 
nothing but black markets. They should 
be told that housewives are not going 
to be able to buy meat and that they 
are going to have to take a wrapped 
package pulled from underneath the 
counter with nothing on it except a ter- 
rifically high price. Only in that way 
can help be obtained. It was the con- 
sensus of that meeting that NIMPA 
should try. to organize an imvasion of 
Washington. 

What I am going to give you here 
are suggestions. We feel that the 
membership of NIMPA want to par- 
ticipate; in fact, it is a matter of life 
and death that we all do and I don’t 
care whether you make a pound of 
sausage or you kill 10,000 hogs, 

We feel that campaign headquarters 
should be set up in Washington. We 
feel that we should make contact with 
livestock producers and marketing in- 
terests. We feel that we should enlist 
the aid of the other trade associations, 
such as the American Meat Institute, 
Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion and the National Renderers Asso- 
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ciation. We are going to need the full 
cooperation of all segments of our in- 
dustry in order to win this battle. It 
can be won if we get in there and pitch. 

You can’t leave it to a few men to 
do the job, particularly when you talk 
about seeing congressman and sena- 
tors. It doesn’t do me a bit of good to 
talk to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
He is not interested in me, and I am 
not able to vote for him. We in St. 
Louis have during the past ten years 
established contacts with our senators 
and congressmen that have been in- 
valuable. When we do have a problem, 
and we want to talk to them about it, 
the door is always open. I think our 
success in this particular undertaking 
has been exceptional. 

That can be done all over the coun- 
try. I think it is your duty as a citizen 
to know your congressmen better than 
you do. Talk with these men and tell 
them what the trouble is, that we need 
help and that the ceiling and other 
regulations are absolutely unworkable. 

Another suggestion is that a check 
list be prepared showing every senator 
and congressman. Each participant 
should call on his senators and repre- 
sentatives and report in writing to 
campaign headquarters. Initial meet- 
ings should be held in the morning and 
afternoon to find out how we are get- 
ting along. This is a pretty comprehen- 
sive setup, but I think the problem is 
serious enough. 

This idea came out of that meeting 
last night. We felt that this problem 
should be approached in two different 
‘ways. First, from an economic stand- 
point; ceiling prices will discourage 
production, and when you don’t get 
production you are going to have black 
markets, and when you have black 
markets, legitimate operators are not 
going to be able to operate. 

The second line ‘of approach is that 
we should attack the extension of the 
Defense Production Act as it pertains 
to the meat industry. 

Those are some of the ideas we 
talked about last night. Anybody in the 
beef business is suffering terribly. 
Lots of killers are threatening to close. 
I have heard statements indicating 
losses of anywhere from $5,000 to 
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$50,000 a week. We small independent 
packers can’t take that very long, and 
it has been suggested that I approach 
you with the idea that we become mili- 
tant; that we become fighting men; 
and that we tell the world that this 
industry, which is so vital to defense, 
has to be taken care of properly. We 
want to do what is right. We don’t 
want exorbitant profits. At the same 
time, we are entitled to have a fair 
margin of profit, and right now the 
beef segment of this business does not 
have it. 

We want you to know that this prob- 
lem has been taken up by your board 
of directors. The board recognizes that 
something must be done fast and I 
am asking each of you for your full 
cooperation. 

C. W. BIRRELL: I quite agree with 
you that this organization ought to 
converge on Washington some time in 
the very near future and make our 
plight known to everybody with whom 
we can get in contact. Certainly we 
have entree to our state senators and 
congressmen and we should tell them 
our story. Some of them do know the 
story. The industry of our state of 
Pennsylvania is in contact with our 
senators and congressmen through the 
Pennsylvania Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association. Quite recently—in fact, 
just a few weeks ago—we had a dinner 
meeting with our congressmen, and we 
told them our story. 

There are some in the room, possibly, 
who are in the black. How far in the 
black, I haven’t been able to learn, but 
I think it is a sorry state of affairs 
when we congratulate ourselves simply 
because we are in the black. Our stock- 
holders are entitled: to dividends, and 
when we think about industries which 
are making profits altogether out of 
proportion to anything that we ever 
thought of, and the policy being recog- 
nized by Washington as what the prac- 
tice should be, we in the meat packing 
industry certainly should not take this 
thing lying down. 

We should see our senators, congress- 
men and public officials. We should tell 
them the dilemma we are in, and cer- 
tainly we should enlist all the publicity 
that we can. 

The NIMPA organization, going to 


L. M. Stone, left, with 
former associates from the 
Ohio River valley, Gus 
Kessler, assistant meat di- 
rector, Kroger Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Len E. Broecker, 
secretary-treasurer, and G. 
J. Amshoff, sales depart- 
ment, both of Klarer Pro- 
vision Co., Inc., Louisville. 


Washington en masse on a particular 
day, with the proper type of publicity, 
could mean headlines, such as “500 in- 
dignant, outraged independent meat 
packers today converged on Washing- 
ton to make officials cognizant of their 
plight.” 

The general price regulation came 
out January 26. Before long, three 
months will have passed, and the dol- 
lars and cents ceilings, which have been 
promised daily for the past few weeks, 
still are not here. We are entitled to 
these specific ceiling regulations. We 
are entitled to know what the future 
has in store for us. I don’t say that we 
want the regulations, but as a first step 
we should use every power at our dis- 
posal to make the people in authority 
issue them: It is something to which 
we are entitled and something we must 
have. 

We have been told many reasons for 
the delay. One reason is that it is poli- 
tical interests, but I don’t see why the 
meat packing industry should be sin- 
gled out as the one industry to be used 
as a political expedient by those in au- 
thority. 

We should be militant. We should 
start right at this moment to be mili- 
tant. We should put on our boxing 
gloves and use them everywhere we 
feel we can land a good blow on the 
solar plexus. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: Just 
to show you how confusing this situa- 
tion can get, Wilbur LaRoe has just 
handed me a note saying: “A letter 
just received by me from Senator May- 
bank says there will be no price ceilings 
on pork.” 

Well, maybe there won’t be. 

You have heard Bill Birrell’s ideas as 
to what we should do. I would like to 
hear somebody else say something. 
Let’s see if we can’t find a solution to 
this problem. Our idea is that we go 
to Congress and tell them about it. Has 
anybody else got any other ideas? How 
about you, W. L. Medford? 

W. L. MEDFORD: I heartily agree 
with everything that you have said, 
and everything that Mr. Birrell has 
said, except that he mentioned boxing 
gloves. That is what we have been using 
too long. What we need now are mailed 
fists. 

I talked to a Department of Agricul- 
ture man just before I came into the 
room. He said ceilings on meat 
wouldn’t work. 

I definitely feel that this organiza- 
tion did not fight hard enough as far 
as meat and livestock were concerned 
in the first place. If we don’t start to 
fight now, in view of the fact that the 
act comes up for renewal June 30, we 
will be very remiss, and the power of 
this organization, as it was originally 
conceived, will be lost. We have mem- 
bers from practically every state in 
the union. We have come to know all 
of the more important elements of our 
communities fairly well, I believe. If 
today, each one of us would make con- 
tact with these people of influence, I 
believe they would appreciate it. I 
think that they have as much trouble 
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with bureaucrats as we do, and we 
have got to go to them and give them 
courage enough to put the bureaucrats 
in their place. I don’t believe there has 
ever been a better time to get that done 
than right now. They are certainly in 
confusion, as Wells Hunt said. 

This meeting dare not break up with- 
out a militant program to attack the 
things you are talking about. I think 
the first object should be the absolute 
elimination of price controls on meat 
and livestock, and not piddle around 
with anything in between. This idea of 
getting the next best deal is not good 
enough. This organization should come 
out absolutely against controls. They 
are not sound economically or on any 
other basis. I subscribe whole heartedly 
to the thoughts that have been ex- 
pressed here before. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: Well, 
is there anybody in the room that feels 
we are approaching this thing from the 
wrong point of view? 

They tell me that the beef industry 
is in terrible shape. I would like to 
have some specific suggestions as to 
what should be done for the beef 
slaughterers right now. Can anyone 
give me some ideas as to what should 
be done immediately, other than what 
we have talked about? 

EARL GIBBS: I probably should 
state my position on controls as a 
whole. I agree with Bill Medford that 
they will not work, especially on beef. 
I know nothing about the pork busi- 
ness, but I know the controls on beef 
will not work. 

We are in a serious situation and it 
is costing all of us a lot of money. I 
don’t think that we have a chance of 
throwing this thing out before June 
30. Can we live until then? Are we 
willing to take the next best thing be- 
fore then? 

I happen to be on one of the com- 
mittees that has been asked to Wash- 
ington this Thursday. I- have no idea 
what they are going to ask me, but I 
would rather guess that the question 
might arise—“Would dollars and cents 
ceilings be helpful without a price on 
livestock ?” 

Is there anyone in this room that 
thinks that specific dollars and cents 
ceilings, with everyone having the same 
ceiling price would not be helpful? I 
throw that out to you as one of the 
questions that might possibly come up 
in the discussions this Thursday with 
OPS. 

MEMBER: I think dollars and cents 
ceilings are an artificial substitute for 
the law of supply and demand. They 
are talking about a 59c ceiling price 
on beef and you work on that. That is 
all you are supposed to pay for your 
bull meat. Now, is there anybody in 
this room who thinks he will be able 
to buy 59c bull meat? There is only 
one way the regulation will be effec- 
tive, and that is in helping the black 
market. 

EARL GIBBS: I have no more to 
say on these controls than anyone sit- 
ting in this room. I have been to 
Washington from time to time. OPS 
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has taken some suggestions. OPS has 
taken suggestions of others and thrown 
them out. The only reason I spend any 
time in Washington is for a selfish in- 
terest. We are faced in our own com- 
pany with terrific losses. They are 
adding up to much more than we can 
afford, and I have been down there to 
see what is coming, or what can be 
done. 

I am in 100 per cent agreement with 
the thesis that the best controls in the 
world will not work without some en- 
forcement. In spite of Mr. DiSalle’s 
statement that the first meat packer 
violating the beef ceiling would be 
made an example, and that he person- 
ally would see to it, there is total dis- 
regard of the current freeze regulation, 
as many of you know. 

I heard this morning from a very 
reliable packer that there is no black 
market involved. People are simply 
billing beef so there is a profit on it, 
regardless of their 10 per cent sales 
during the base period. If there is total 
disregard for the regulation at the 
present time, what reason do we have 
to believe that there will be any more 
enforcement of dollars and cents ceil- 
ings? 

I think, eventually, that we will have 
to get rid of controls on beef. While I 
know the controls on beef will not work, 
we must live until June 30. If our 
little company proceeds until June 30 
on the basis that it has for the last five 
weeks, I am afraid we won’t be there. 
I certainly would welcome some sug- 
gestions as to what happens between 
now and June 30. 

The OPS people who are working di- 
rectly with industry on these controls, 
such as Arval Erikson and Jack Kos- 
ter, are certainly looking for help. 
They know there is trouble in this in- 
dustry and they would like to fix it. 
Does anyone in the room have any con- 
structive suggestions? I might add, 
they are not the people who are mak- 
ing this regulation; our Congress and 
our elected representatives told them 
to go ahead and write it. I think that 
to help ourselves temporarily we should 
make some suggestion to the OPS 
group: 

June 30 is too far away for us to wait 
and see what happens and probably 
kick this thing out. I believe that we 
are going to have to live with this thing 
temporarily. I am not for it, but I 
think we are obligated to make it as 
workable as possible for our own good. 
I would like to hear what your sugges- 
tions might be, because I believe that 
I can get some of those points across 
in Washington to the proper people. 

I know our company, for one, cannot 
continue with its losses to June 30. I 
think there are other people in the room 
in a similar situation. Carl Pieper, I 
certainly would like to hear your sug- 
gestions on what you would say to 
them: Will dollars and cents ceilings be 
of any help without controls on live- 
stock, if OPS feels they can’t put them 
on? 

CARL PIEPER: Dollars and cents 
ceilings, as I have said before, would 








have to be equitable and would have 
to be in near relationship to market 
conditions. There are a lot of factors 
contributing to this beef market situa- 
tion, and one of them is the large vol- 
ume of Army purchasing of cutter and 
canner beef. The last time the govern- 
ment purchased beef, they bought all 
types and buying was more or less dis- 
tributed equitably over all grades. It 
might be constructive to suggest to 
Washington that they broaden the 
basis of their beef purchases into other 
grades. 

Another suggestion would be that 
the Army temporarily curtail some of 
its purchases. Again, although I do not 
know it definitely, the Army is reported 
to have a large amount of beef in its 
stockpile. ‘I don’t blame the Army for 
stockpiling; it is their job to take care 
of eventualities, but maybe someone 
should put the brakes on them tem- 
porarily. I would be glad to see the 
dollars and cents ceilings applied tem- 
porarily and see how they work, and I 
think that may be the feeling of a lot 
of members. 

W. F. DIXON: It seems to me that 
dollars and cents ceilings won’t work 
—they wouldn’t work last time. We 
had a very unsatisfactory experience 
with them and had the biggest black 
market in the country. I believe that 
if we go up there and tell them we 
want dollars and cents ceilings without 
something else being done, we will not 
have accomplished a thing. I don’t be- 
lieve OPS could possibly alleviate our 
long-term situation. Of course, if we 
are in an extremely bad case, with 
everybody having a different ceiling 
and nobody knowing the base ceiling 
for his district, it would help us a little 
bit temporarily to have one ceiling. 
However, for the overall period, I don’t 
think it would improve a thing because 
we had a pretty sad experience last 
time. 

I would like to ask you one thing. 
You are going to Washington. We have 
been promised these dollars and cents 
ceilings momentarily. Do you expect 
them to stiH be discussing the matter, 
or are they going to tell you what the 
ceilings are? 

EARL GIBBS: I have not received 
any agenda. It appears to me that this 
meeting was called to discuss problems 
that have arisen since the regulation 
moved on from the people who wrote 
it to the next level. I have no idea 
what is on the agenda. I am simply 
suggesting that they might ask us how 
the dollars and cents ceilings would 
work in the absence of a ceiling on 
livestock. 

I have heard from another packer 
that the ceiling prices would start ap- 
proximately at 57c on Prime and work 
down in this ratio: Approximately 2 
cents per pound on Choice; 3c on Good; 
5¢e on Commercial; 5c on Utility, and 
2c on Cutter and Canner. I don’t be- 
lieve that OPS has come out with these 
prices. 

We all know that the cattle market 
is entirely out of reach of any of those 
beef prices. I have no idea how far 
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MOSTLY SERIOUS 


1. Benjamin Bornstein, owner, Supreme 
Packing Co., Boston; Isadore Solomon, 
treasurer, Gardner Beef Co., Gardner, 
Mass., and H. J. Coyne, presideat, Thom- 
as J. Kelly Beef Co., Boston. 

2. Fritz Katz, secretary, Stoll Packing 
Corp., New York, and Sidney Diamond, 
Diamond Brokerage Co., New York. 

3. Ignacio Lopez, president, Abastecedora 
del Norte, Juarez, Mexico, and Carlos B. 
Austin, jr., same company, with Paul L. 
Rey, Montes Packing Co., El Paso. 

4. Mrs. Norman A. Wright, Boonville, 
Ind.; Mrs. Franklin Wieland, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., and Mrs. Wilbur LaRoe. 

5. Carl C. Rittberger, jr., partner, Ritt- 
berger Bros., Zanesville; James Baird, gen- 
eral manager, Baird Packing Co., New 
Lexington, Ohio, and Edward L. Wilke, 
president, F. Wilke Co., Columbus. 

6. Mrs. and John Froehlich, sales, and 
Mary Froehlich, bookkeeper, Alex Froeh- 
lich Packing Co., Johnstown. 

7. A. T. Spencer, general manager, Wm. 
Davies Co., Chicago; E. P. Burke, vice 
president, Agar Packing & Provision 
Corp., and T. J. Enright of Wm. Davies. 
8 J. M. Chaille, livestock buyer, Emge 
Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., Robert 
Elpers, assistant sales manager for Emge 
at Fort Branch, and Emerson Moran. 

9. Jack Shribman, Premier Casing Co., 
and Harry Batt, partner, Philadelphia 
Boneless Beef Co., Philadelphia. 

10. William Roegelein, president, Roegelein 
Provision Co., San Antonio; H. W. Jame- 
son, president, David Davies, Inc., Co- 
lumbus, and August Roegelein, vice presi- 
dent, Roegelein Provision Co. 

11. Teddie Weil and Leon Weil, president, 
Evansville Packing Co., Birmingham. 
12. Jerry Blanchard, sales manager, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Birmingham; Winston 
©. Haas, treasurer, Haas-Davis Packing 
Ca., Mobile; H. A. Loesch, president, 
Pavelka Bros. Co., Cleveland, and Vance 
H. Dodson, district manager, A. C. Legg. 
13. L. C. Petty, sales manager; R. A. 
Bateman, purchasing agent, and H. H. 
Matthews, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin. 
14. Mrs. Thies; Suzanne, and H. P. Thies, 
Thies Packing Co., Great Bend, Kans. 








EASY TO CLEAN —Mects strictest sanitation 
requirements. Removable strippers can be taken 
out for cleaning without the use of tools. This also 
simplifies cleaning of pulling roller. 


EXCEPTIONAL EFFICIENCY —Skins very close, 
assuring high yield. Because of special design, it 
does a particularly good job on difficult cuts such 
as picnics and hams. 





STREAMLINED DESIGN—Constructed of stain- 
less steel and polished aluminum. Motor is 
mounted in splash-proof cabinet. Machine re- 
quires a minimum of floor space. 


SAVES OPERATING COSTS —Cuts require no 
special preparation. An operator of average ability 
merely feeds cuts into machine, which skins and 
fleshes completely. 


4— ——— 


ASK FOR FURTHER DATA — Write for full details on the Model 35 Townsend 
Pork-Cut Skinner. And ask, too, about the Model 52 Townsend Bacon Skinner, the 
specialized machine that steps-up speed and yield in bacon skinning. 


TOWNSEND 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
315 East Second Street 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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back the cattle market ‘will be pushed 
by a dollars and cents ceiling, but it 
would seem to me that such ceilings 
might not do too much good right off 
the bat. 

I think they would make the situa 
tion no worse. The present act says 
that packers should have an overall 
profit on their operations. The Defense 
Production Act does not say that beef 
slaughterers necessarily should have a 
profit. 

A tremendous effort was made when 
the act was passed to get the Barkley- 
Bates amendment put into the law. 
This is all important because our in- 
dustry is so diversified. In other 
words, I am a beef packer and my 
neighbor is a pork packer. What dif- 
ference does it make to me how the 
pork business is doing, or to him how 
the beef business is going? The busi- 
ness is set up that way and the people 
who write the regulations must take 
that into consideration. I understand 
the pork business is not too good, but 
possibly the packing industry, as a 
whole, may still be writing black ink. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: Are 
only the slaughterers going to have 
ceiling prices when they go into the 
yards and buy cattle? 

EARL GIBBS: I understand that a 
slaughterer will be defined as a person 
owning cattle at the time they are 
slaughtered, and he, at present, is 
under quota. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that anyone will be excluded from 
the provisions of the regulation. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: But 
somebody can go into the yards and 
buy 10 or 20 cattle, and as long as he 
is not a slaughterer, there will be no 
ceiling on the amount that he can pay. 
Is that correct? It looks to me as 
though it is an open invitation to black 
market operations. 

WILBUR LaROE: I understand that 
it is planned to have these prices 
apply only at the slaughter-purchase 
level. I, John Jones, am not a slaugh- 
terer now—I am a mysterious person! 
I go to the farm gate and I say to the 
farmer, “I want 30 cattle.” The 
farmer can sell those cattle to me and, 
since I am not a slaughterer, the farm- 
er can sell them to me at any price he 
pleases. I can pay any price I please. 
That is what I call an engraved invita- 
tion to the black market. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: There 
is another rumor that if you buy a 
hundred head of cattle and feed them 
for a certain length of time, you can 
kill them and there is no ceiling price 
on them and none on the finished 
product. 

EARL GIBBS: I believe that under 
the old OPA regulations, before those 
cattle could be killed, they had to be fed 
for 30 days. I believe there will be 
some provision in the new regulation 
similar to that. 

MEMBER: I believe that if you can 
get the roll-back on hides and greases 
taken off, we can live a little bit with 
the ceilings until June 30. 

WELLS HUNT: I think the conven- 
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tion might be interested in this devel- 
opment from the board meeting. Those 
in the higher echelons of government 
policy-making can’t seem to make up 
their minds whether they want the 
farmer vote or the labor vote. A lot 
of them are trying to carry water on 
both shoulders, and to mix metaphors 
thoroughly, we are caught in the mid- 
dle because we don’t have enough votes. 
How many of you folks have discussed 
this situation with your employes? 
You can multiply your effect many, 
many times through intelligent discus- 
sion of this problem and by getting the 
support of your employes. Because 
those in authority have failed to make 
a decision and have left us hanging on 
the hook, the board last night sent a 
telegram to Michael DiSalle over the 
signature of the chairman of the board. 
This is to Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of Office of Price Stabilization: 


“The board of directors of National 
Independent Meat Packers Association, 
now in session at Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, requests that you inform us dur- 
ing the present annual convention of 
our association now in session when 
ceiling prices on beef will be issued and 
whether ceilings on live animals will 
be simultaneously announced. Since 
our convention closes early Wednesday, 
kindly answer Tuesday if possible.” 


When we get a reply, we will inform 
the convention as to what he said, but 
at least we are trying to get him to say 
ves or no instead of maybe we might 
do something some time. 

MEMBER: I happen to know a Mr. 
Jacobs and in a discussion I said, “What 
do you think the ceiling price recom- 
mendations should be?” He said, “The 
AF of L is against any ceiling.” I was 
very happy to hear that. 

I don’t want to get off the track, but 
I think in talking about ceilings we are 
off the track. We don’t want ceilings. 
We want to get rid of them. We want 
to talk about what should be done now, 
or what we want now. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: I 
think that ties in with the thinking of 
last night’s meeting. Something must 
be done but it is going to take much 
effort from everyone. 

If the convention agrees with the pol- 
iev set forth here, I am sure that Wells 
Hunt, our chairman, Mr. Heinemann, 
Mr. LaRoe, and the rest will proceed to 
organize and attack the problem in 
Washington and see if we can’t get it 
straightened out. Are there any other 
comments on the beef situation? 

MEMBER: Will you ask this group 
how many people would be willing to 
go down to Washington themselves and 
carry on this fight. Let’s also see how 
many are hurt badly enough so that 
when they go down there they won’t 
be embarrassed by their senators ask- 
ing the question as to how much money 
they are making. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: That 
is a good question. I assume every- 
body in the meat business is hurt badly 
and I also assume they are hurt enough 





so that they would go to Washington. 
We can’t take this thing lying down. 

WELLS HUNT: Let me put this 
question to the convention. Suppose 
as chairman of the board I call a spe- 
cial meeting of this association. How 
many members of the association in 
this room will appear in Washington 
at a special meeting organized for this 
particular purpose? 

All right, how many here feel that 
this is not a proper program? It looks 
as though we pretty well agree that 
action should be taken and you will 
hear from your officers in that connec- 
tion very shortly. 

CLETUS ELSEN: We have done a 
lot of talking here about talking to our 
senators and representatives. We 
should not only write to our congress- 
men, but also talk to our employes, 
with the public, and particularly the 
newspapers. The newspapers in our 
own home towns are important. The 
editors can do a lot for us and I think 
we have completely overlooked them 
up to now. Their education, in my 
opinion, must be more than just plain 
talk. Get them in your office and give 
them facts and figures and give them 
more than conversation. 

W. L. MEDFORD: I would like to 
say that our officers should pay no at- 
tention whatsoever to ceilings on any- 
thing pertaining to the industry. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
said ceilings are impractical. Another 
man makes half a dozen promises 
about putting them on and he hasn’t 
got the guts to do it. Someone has said 
the United Packinghouse Workers 
don’t want them and first thing we 
know it is going to be hard to find fel- 
lows who want ceilings on meat unless 
there are some who won’t say so. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: I be- 
lieve this association in its meeting last 
August went on record as definitely 
opposing ceiling prices on any prod- 
ucts. I believe the government officials 
have been so informed as to that stand 
of NIMPA. 

W. L. MEDFORD: I think you are 
right, but then we went down to help. 

WELLS HUNT: I think we went 
down to help ourselves. 

Cc. E. FINK BEINER: I certainly 
would be the last one to condone price 
ceilings, but I think we have overlooked 
one point. Truman is President of the 
United States and he has declared that 
the country is in a state of emergency. 
I don’t think any man in this organiza- 
tion would refuse to go down and help 
Harry out when he determines an 
emergency for our country. 

I believe one of the best things we 
can do is to try to kill controls as of 
June 30, but that Earl Gibbs should do 
everything he can to smoke out what 
regulations there are available so they 
can go to hell between now and June 
30. If not, OPS will say: “We haven’t 
even had a chance to get them out yet. 
How do you know whether they are go- 
ing to work or not?” 

Get them out and then you have got 
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Have Gala Time at 
NIMPA Dinner 


IL- YOU’VE NEVER attend- 


ed a “speechless” dinner, you’ve no idea how 
wonderful one can be. The hundreds who dined 
on Baked Ham Marie Christine at NIMPA’s 
annual banquet in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Palmer House, found out. In place of the ora- 
tors, the entertainment committee substituted a 
superb stage show that literally burst at the 
seams with talent. 

Popping flash bulbs right and left, a Provi- 
sioner staff photographer recorded, especially 
for this edition, a bit of the gay and friendly 
atmosphere that prevailed. 

Among the performers were the Dinning 
Sisters, song stylists; De Mar and Denise, top- 
ranking ballroom dancing stars; Yonely, 
comedian and magician of the violin; and the 
Marvells, sensational tumbling quintet. Jimmy 
Hussen, master of ceremonies brought the 
house down with his satiric impersonations 
routine. Al Marney and his TV orchestra pro- 
vided the music. 

While it has always been a known fact that 
meat packing folks are versatile people, they 
are hardly ever thought of as impresarios. 
Nonetheless, the four packers who comprised 
NIMPA’s entertainment committee turned suc- 
cessful theatrical producers for this occasion. 
Further, they all came from one firm, the Reli- 
able Packing Co., Chicago, and included John 
E. Thompson, chairman; R. W. Unwin, Art 
Jacobs, and J. W. Peasley, able associates. 





everybody with the same regulations. 
We haven’t killed beef in four weeks 
at our plant. We are killing hogs. We 
are one of the largest plants in Ar- 

sas, and we consider ourselves as 
having the highest ceiling prices on 
' meat, but they are selling cows at the 
stockyards at prices we can’t pay. They 
are being slaughtered in our area. I 
don’t know what those killers’ ceiling 
prices are, and I am sure they are not 
interested in telling me. If we can 
get a general ceiling price, we can 
shoot the thing full of holes. I think 
probably the best thing this organiza- 
tion could do would be to help Truman 
decide whether this is a state of emer- 
gency or not. 

MR. THOMAS: Every one of these 
regulations out of Washington so far 
is an order from OPS. We are frozen; 
that is a regulation and we can’t live 
with it. We certainly aren’t going to 
be able to live with another one. 

MEMBER: You must face realities. 
When I came back from the war, my 
dad patted me on the back and said, 
“Son, we didn’t make a thing while 
you were gone, but we didn’t go black.” 
He knew he could name everybody who 
had there in the area. 

Now, we’ve got the same thing in 
our own industry. This is our industry, 
and if we’re going to stand by and let 
it get kicked around by people in the 
industry who are doing things illegiti- 
mately, we haven’t got anybody to 
blame but ourselves. I’m not defending 
OPS regulations but you’ve got to face 
reality. You have got them and you’re 
going to have a time getting rid of 
them. I’m not going to say you can’t 
get rid of them, but I am going to say 
it’s going to be a job to do, and I'll take 
the odds that you don’t, so I think I’m 
going to lose my money. But if we can 
get the regulations that they have in 
their back pockets out right now, let’s 
shoot them full of holes. If you don’t 
do so they can always say they haven’t 
had time to even get the program 
started, so what are you taking it off 
for. 

MEMBER: Why don’t we go to Con- 
gress direct? We've got 45 days before 
these things expire or they are con- 
tinued, but in 45 days we had better do 
something to stop them altogether. 

WILBUR LaROE: That’s the pur- 
pose of the invasion of Washington we 
have been discussing. 

A short time ago, I had lobbying ex- 
perience that is worth mentioning. I 
was working with a group that was 
opposed to state and municipal taxa- 
tion of bonds by the federal govern- 
ment. I didn’t run this lobbying pro- 
gram but I was sitting in with the 
group running it. It was the finest 
lobbying job I ever saw. They hired 
headquarters in Washington. They put 
down the name of every senator and 
congressman, and made sure that every 
one was seen. They had a breakfast 
meeting every day and an evening 
meeting every day for reports. They 
fixed responsibility on a particular per- 
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son to see Congressman So-and-so. 
They put down opposite the congress- 
men’s names ‘For us’ or ‘Against us.’ 
When they got through, they had 72 
per cent of Congress with them. It was 
a beautiful job. They came from every 
state in the Union. They had the 
mayors of cities; they had a number 
of governors; they had tax officials. 
It was just a beautiful job. That is the 
pattern for any big job. If we go down 
there we must hire headquarters, check 
every name and do this job right. Only 
then would there be a chance of getting 
what we want. 

MEMBER: I believe we are right 
now at a point where we are convinced 
that no ceilings of any kind will work. 
I don’t feel that we should in any way 
appease or try to encourage any form 
of orders that would continue on. 

May will be the month when the 
arguments will come up in Congress as 
to whether price control will be ex- 
tended and whether or not we will be 
able to amend the law if it is continued 
to eliminate ceilings on food products. 
I feel that that is our move. 

I am quite a slaughterer of cows. 
OPS is coming out with a differential 
of about 17c between top steers and 
cows. I don’t think we have ever heard 
of such a thing as long as I’ve been 
in business. When you figure that you 
have almost a 30 to 40 per cent in- 
crease in the live cost of cattle at this 
time, and try to work this thing back, 
you just can’t make any sense out of 
it. 

WILBUR LaROE: May I ask a 
question? I am a little bit confused. 
Let us suppose that OPS has a list of 
ceiling prices which would be infinitely 
better, between now and June 30, than 
what we have now. Just for the pur- 
pose of discussion, let’s suppose that 
it is 15 per cent better than your pres- 
ent ceiling prices. The order would give 
us 15 per cent better prices, beginning 
next Monday, and from then until June 
30. It is not clear to me why it wouldn’t 
be better to take that 15 per cent in- 
crease and have Earl Gibbs help get 
it for us, than it would be to be cruci- 
fied with our present prices between 
now and June 30. 

EARL GIBBS: Your 15 per cent, 
Mr. LaRoe, means a rollback on the 
lower grades from the going price to- 
day of about 7c a pound. You will ulti- 
mately be hurt on the lower grades. I 
really don’t see much advantage. 

MEMBER: Any increase you get in 
your present ceiling prices on cattle 
won’t do you a bit of good because 
you will be right back in a squeeze 
again. If you get where they can pay a 
little more for cattle, they are going 
right back up right away. 

MEMBER: If the 15 per cent that 
they are sugaring out to us is going 
to do any good, then I can’t figure any 
more. You’ve had an average 20c on 
your cows, cost, back a way. Now you 
are up to 27c and 28c. You had an 
average cost for your low-grade cattle 
of right around 16c or 16%c. Now 


you’re up to better than 20c. Do you 
believe that anything they can give 
you will offset the increase in your 
live cost, which is bound to go up if 
there is no ceiling put on it? A man 
can walk into the yards and buy 30 
cattle and pay any price he wants for 
them, and there is no control on that 
buyer; a man can go out in the coun- 
try and buy as many cattle as he 
wishes, and pay any price for them. 
How are we going to meet that? 

The large packers send solicitors 
through the country, and they have 
gone so far as to go from one buyer 
to another to encourage and increase 
the prices that they will give them for 
their live animals. They go directly to 
the farmer and buy his hogs and cattle 
right on the farm and the prices they 
pay for them are exhorbitant. Now, 
that is something with which we must 
contend, and I can’t see that ceilings 
are going to do us any good whatso- 
ever. 

MEMBER: I think we must be real- 
istic about this whole problem. We can 
sit here from now until doomsday and 
we will never meet the ideal situation. 
Certain things have already been ac- 
complished; the general price regula- 
tion is in effect, and it is inequitable 
because we are not playing the same 
game. Some people have certain advan- 
tages over others. We have no way of 
measuring the price ceilings of our 
competitors. All sorts of abuses were 
initiated in the beginning. The national 
packers, of course, had a high price 
in some particular area and they sold 
the same products at a distance of 
2,000 or 3,000 miles at those particular 
prices. That was inequitable since the 
small packers didn’t have the same 
advantage. 

What do we want? We can sit here 
and say, “We don’t want any price 
control,” but we have it, and what are 
we going to do about it? 

The next best thing, it seems to me, 
is to have dollars and cents ceiling 
prices spelled out. If we have the 
specific price regulations, we can see 
the inequities in them, point them out 
and can say they are not fair. What 
can we say now? All we are saying is 
“We don’t want any more price con- 
trol.” There is nothing we can do until 
June 30 if we follow that particular 
philosophy. 

There are a lot of people who are 
going to close their doors long before 
June 30, and we can’t just sit here and 
say, “We don’t want any form of price 
regulation, because we don’t believe in 
it.” We do have controls and it seems 
to me we had better take the next best 
thing and insist that the regulations be 
spelled out for us immediately. 

MEMBER: I would like to ask Mr. 
LaRoe a question in regard to the legal 
procedure in instigating a suit. I real- 
ize it might take some time for it to 
clear, but at least it would bring some 
pressure. I don’t know whether there 
are any grounds for such action. 

WILBUR LaROE: The machinery is 
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entirely too slow to work now. The 
only thing that would work, or with 
which we would have some chance for 
quick success, is a real fight against 


the control powers which expire on 
June 30. The legal machinery is pur- 
posely made cumbersome so to make 
it very hard for us to fight these regu- 
lations. When you find something un- 
lawful in the regulations, you file a 
written protest with OPS. It takes a 
couple of months to adjudicate the case 
and if you don’t like its decision you 
appeal to the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals in Washington. You are not al- 
lowed to go to any other court than 
the Emergency Court of Appeals in 
Washington. It takes several months to 
decide the case and, if you don’t like 
its decision, you go io the Supreme 
Court. 

It normally takes at least two or 
three months to decide the case. So if 
we had an unlawful regulation this 
morning, and followed the only legal 
route open to us under the statute, I 
believe if it had to go all the way 
through to the Supreme Court it would 
be Thanksgiving at least before we got 
relief. 

MEMBER: Wouldn’t it be better if 
we had a case started in the event the 
ceilings do not guarantee a reasonable 
profit. We would then have something 
started and we wouldn’t have to begin 
from scratch. 

WILBUR LaROE: I believe we would 


be thrown out if we should go into 
court now. The court would say that 
OPS is working on the matter, and 
would have something in a few days, 
so why do we bother the court to get 
administrative relief. It is a pretty 
well settled point that you can’t get 
into court until you have exhausted 
everything else. 

When you do get into court, the 
court says, “Mr. LaRoe, you can’t base 
this thing on one month’s experience. 
There is no bargaining basis in this 
thing.” You must prove not only that 
the regulation is unlawful, but also 
that OPS has not given your industry 
a generally fair and equitable margin 
on all of its operations. That brings in 
the profit picture for I don’t know how 
far back. 

I want you to know that we lawyers 
are having an awful headache trying to 
find out how to attack one regulation 
that looks to us unlawful when the 
statute says that all we are entitled to 
is a generally fair and equitable mar- 
gin on our whole operation—not on the 
operation of one plant, not on the 
operation of NIMPA, but on the opera- 
tion of the entire meat packing indus- 
try. 

In other words, about the only hope 
for court relief that you have under 
this statute is to prove that OPS 
doesn’t allow the industry a margin. I 
regret to say that if the industry as a 
whole is making a generally fair and 






















equitable margin, but we are being 
crucified on beef, we are going to have 
one dickens of a time controlling it. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: It has 
been moved and seconded and we will 
now have a discussion on the point that 
dollars and cents ceilings be placed up- 
on meat products immediately. 

MEMBER: I would like to suggest 
that be altered. I don’t think it should 
call for imposition of dollars and cents 
ceilings. 

MEMBER: If we are against ceil- 
ings, we are against them. When we go 
down to Washington and say we don’t 
want ceilings at all, they can come back 
and say they got a telegram asking for 
them just a few weeks earlier. We are 
either for. price ceilings or we are 
“agin” them. 

MEMBER: We're “agin” them. 

MEMBER: Would we be within our 
rights to get all of the meat packers 
in the United States to go down two 
weeks before June 30, and then we will 
know what we are looking for, and 
everybody could close down as labor 
did on the Wage Stabilization Board 
and just walk out. 

WILBUR LaROE: 
very careful 


We have to be 
not to violate the anti- 
trust laws. There must be no action to 
interfere with commerce. When it 
comes to concerted action, such as a 
uniform plan to close down or a uni- 
form plan to disobey the price ceilings 
or ignore them, we would have the De- 





McLEAN HOG SPLITTING SAW 


SPLITS UP TO 450 HOGS PER HOUR 


. .. tested and approved by large and SMALL packers! 


M. H. BROWN, 


c/o GREAT FALLS MEAT COMPANY—Packers 


BOX 1526 


McLEAN HOG SPLITTING SAW 


Manufactured and Patented in Canada 
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* Patents Pendiny in the United States 


Elimination of miscut and broken loins means extra profits! 
Easier to use, splits faster, does cleaner work! 

Splits hogs in 6-8 seconds . . . without souring the bone! 
Green men become efficient operators in less than a day! 
Designed specifically for hogs . . . tested and proved! 
Sturdily and powerfully built... guaranteed! 


220 or 440 volt 3-phase 60 cycle motor or combination. 


U.S. SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


e GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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PNEUMATIC FLAYING 









CHECK these FLAYMASTER facts: 


®@ it SAVES YOU MONEY—and does better and faster 
work with less strain on the operator—and gives satis- 
faction, always! 


It is the most modern, efficient, and economical me- 
chanical knife in existence, 


It has been universally tested for three years and fully 
proved its worth over its competitors. 


It will skin all parts of carcasses of all types of beef, 
hot and cold calves, stags, and boars. 


It has multi-scissor action safety blades oscillating at 
over 18,000 strokes per minute, ensuring highest constant 
performance. 


It never gets warm even if used for hours on end with- 
out stoppage. 


® it has long life—maintenance elementary. 

© it is a midget with the performance and stamina of a 
giant. 

© It consumes 12 cubic feet of free air per minute at 98 
Ibs. pressure. 

a 


It is now available—3 to 6 weeks delivery. Immediate 
service facilities available in USA. 


® Blades can skin from 150 to 250 carcasses before re- 
sharpening, depending on sharpness of blades desired 
by operator. 


® Blades can be sharpened 25 to 30 times each. Can be 
made factory sharp by unskilled operator in 7 to 10 
minutes. 


@ Blade-sharpening machine is available. 


Tanners compete for "Flaymastered” hides and skins. 


MEANS 


SAFER, EASIER AND 
SPEEDIER OPERATION 


You will consistently get 
Perfect Hides and Carcasses 





with 





The "KINGLEY (Regd.) FLAYMASTER" is produced by 
the Kingley Equipment Company Ltd., Oxford Circus House, 
245, Oxford Street, London, England, who are the sole 
World Distributors, Patentees, and Manufacturers. 

This machine has been under constant tests for the past 
three years in England, the Continent of Europe, and one 
year in the U.S.A., Australia, and South Africa. 

It is the safest, fastest, lightest, most manoeuvrable and 
most reliable self-contained mechanical flaying instrument 
in the world today. 

This is no idle statement, but can be substantiated by 
testimonials such as these: 

Mr. Finkbeiner of Little Rock Packing Company, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, states: “Improves take-off, easy to op- 
— even with new help; makes it mandatory in our 
plant.” 

Mr. H. E. Mossop, Managing Director of Mossop & Son, 
Ltd., South Africa, states: "My experience with other flay- 
ing machines throws into high perspective the superiority 
of the Flaymaster.” 


& 
Tests on a 500# Dressed Carcass of Beef, Grade “Good,” 
show: 
Siding (One operation) both sides complete . . . 
2 minutes, 45 seconds. 
Rumping (One operation) skinning tail, rumping 


and backing . . . 2 minutes, 35 seconds. 
Hide Dropping (One operation) includes neck 
splitting ... | eee’ 5 seconds. 


All machines are made in England and shipped to United 
States by air freight. Complete installation of Flaymaster 
equipment located at the Great Falls Meat Company, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

All orders will be filled in sequence in which received. 
All orders cash on delivery and include one set of extra 
blades. Three machines are necessary for fast complete 
Flaymaster installation: siding, rumping, and hide-dropping. 


ORDER YOURS TODAY! 





M. H. BROWN 


c/o GREAT FALLS MEAT COMPANY, Packers 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


P.O. BOX 1526 
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partment of Justice on our necks over 
night. 

MEMBER: We passed a resolution 
at the board meeting last night and I 
think it would be well to have that 
resolution read. It seems to me that 
Mr. LaRoe was to be authorized with 
the chairman of the board and the pres- 
ident to study any new regulations on 
their issuance to determine whether 
action was desirable. If they agreed 
upon action they would need the help 
of members because they would be the 
ones to file suits. 

WILBUR LaROE: The resolution 
says that in view of the intolerable con- 
ditions in our industry, and its threat- 
ened ruin, the general counsel is author- 
ized to study every regulation from 
OPS. In the event that he considers a 
regulation unlawful, he is to consult 
with the president and chairman on the 
matter of protesting and fighting it in 
the courts. With their approval he is 
authorized and directed to carry on the 
fight to a finish. That is the substance 
of the resolution. In other words, we 
have decided to stop being nice. We are 
going to scrutinize everything that 
comes out henceforth and fight if there 
is a possibility of fighting it. 

The board thought this plan was so 
important that it authorized Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Heinemann and me to have the re- 
sponsibility for quick action in fighting 
anything that looks unlawful. Believe 
me, we are going to do it. 

There is one thing that worries me 
and that is what seems to be a conflict 
of policy. We are going to fight OPS, 
its regulations and price control; we 
don’t like price control. Our association 
has gone on record against control and 
yet we are sending NIMPA members to 
cooperate with OPS and advise the staff 
on price regulations which we don’t 
like and don’t want. I am afraid we 
are getting our wires crossed. 

JOHN THOMPSON: While the pork 
packers are picking up their coats and 
hats and sneaking out for a good lunch, 
just because they happen to have the 
price of one in their pocket, I want.to 
speak with some of the sharpness and 
irritability sometimes associated with 
you, and remind the pork people that 
they are operating in a different way. 
There are a good many of them who 
are not up against the ceilings. We are 
not operating under quite the same sort 
of regulations as the beef people, al- 
though the situation is potentially just 
as dangerous to our segment of the in- 
dustry and demands just as much atten- 
tion on the part of pork packers. 

Doc Farrington made a very good 
point when he said the producers are 
getting sick and tired of packers talk- 
ing about losses. I think that is true. 
Members of our industry are practically 
going to have to lie down in the streets 
of Washington and bleed before the 
senators and congressmen before they 
get any sympathy whatsoever. The 
demonstration we put on will have to 
be wholehearted and effective. 

As for bringing out dollars and cents 
ceilings on beef, I don’t think you are 
going to get them right now. I think 


we are working up against a gang’ of _ 
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min CONVENTION DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN btm 


1. Seated: Robert T. Lohmann, Farley 
Sausage Co., LaCrosse, Wis.; Mrs. Elsa 
Whitney and Marge Magee, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., casing division; Mrs. Robert Loh- 
mann; Mrs. W. J. Farley, and Frank 
Ryan, Cudahy Packing Co., casing divi- 
sion. Standing: H. E. Sutton, Cudahy 
Packing Co., casing division, Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. L. Duvall, Avera Provision Co., 
Augusta, Ga.; Victor Novak, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; William J. Farley, Farley 
Sausage Co., and S. J. Warren of Cudahy 
Packing Co. 

2. O. F. Travis, sales manager, Owen 
Bros. Packing Co., Meridian, Miss.; V. 
Grady Tant, president, Tant Packing Co., 
Laurel, Miss., and James C. Sheppard, 
manager, Owen Bros. Packing Co. 

3. J. H. Ross, president, Fort Engineering 
& Sales, Ltd., Montreal, and W. C. Rapp, 
Canada Casing Co., Chicago. 

4. J. K. Stark, works manager, Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Milwaukee, and V. A. Prescott, 
managing editor, The National Provisioner. 
5. Clem H. Voors, comptroller, and 
Adolph Bauer, superintendent, Parrot 
Packing Co., Ft. Wayne. 

6. L. J. Theriot, killing plant superinten- 
dent, Autin Packing Co., Houma, La.; 
Albert Mouret, partner, Mouret Packing 
Co., Opelousas, La., and Charles Frey, 
buyer, L. A. Frey & Sons, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

7. Sidney H. Rabinowitz, president, Co- 
lonial Provision Co., Boston, and Joe 
Messing, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

8. B. J. Killiam, superintendent, and C. 
E. Field, president, Field Packing Co., 
Owensboro, Ky., with Ted Broecker, pres- 
ident, Klarer Provision Co., Louisville, Ky. 
9. Charles C. Isecovitz, broker, Charles C. 
Isecovitz, Jersey City, N. J. 

10. Karl B. Drowatzy, office manager, 
Turvey Packing Co., Blackwell, Okla.; 
Fred Dixon, vice president, Dixon Pack- 
ing Co., Houston, and Sam H. Turvey, 
jr., partner, Turvey Packing Co. 

11. Roger Elpers, sales manager, Ander- 


son plant; Walter R. Emge, assistant sec- 


retary-treasurer, Emge Packing Co., Fort 
Branch, Ind. 
12. Conrad Tuerk, A. Wallock, Richard 
Rezanka and Ed Reilly, all of Miller & 
Hart, Chicago. 
13. Robert H. Hahn, partner, Edward 
Hahn Packing Co., Johnstown, Pa.; G. 
William Birrell, president, Kunzler & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., and E. H. Habbersett, jr., 
partner, Habbersett Bros., Media, Pa. 
14. Albert A. Frey, president, L. A. Frey 
& Sons, Inc., New Orleans, La.; Arnold 
A. Autin, secretary-treasurer, Autin Pack- 
ing Co., Houma, La., and Earl A. Noble, 
president, Noble’s Butchers Supplies, New 
Orleans. 
15. Lester I. Norton, president, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, and R. W. Unwin, as- 
sistant to the president, Reliable Packing 
Co., Chicago. 
16. George H. Hohmann, vice president, 
Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis; Louis E. 
Kahn, vice president, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati; George L. Heil, jr., president, 
and John J. Faust, counsel, Heil Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
17. John J. Hickey, manager, Boston of- 
fice, and Miss Jean Hosmer, president, 
Keystone Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
18. Mrs. and Morris B. Mandelbaum, 
president, Martin Packing Co., Newark, 
N. J. 
19. Mark O. Sheeley, jr., office manager, 
and Stephen B. Caporal, manager beef 
purchasing, Palmyra Bologna Co., Inc., 
Palmyra, Pa. 
20. George W. Kern, president, George 
Kern, Inc., New York; N. L. Hofmann, 
vice president, Hofmann Packing Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Lester Levy, secretary- 
treasurer, Plymouth Rock Provision Co., 
New York, and John G. Deutsch, vice 
president, John Krauss, Inc., Jamaica, 
New York. 
21. J. F. Dielenhein, provision manager, 
American Packing Co., St. Louis, and 
Henry A. Loesch, president, Pavelka Bros. 
Co., Cleveland. 


Fo TUMEUR OU UM UU MUL 


bureaucrats who are far mere clever 
than we realize. They are students of 
mass psychology. They are going to 
let us have a dollars and cents ceiling, 
or some slight improvement over our 
present situation, just far enough in 
advance of June 30, so that we will 
have morphine in our veins and won’t 
be able to stand up before our senators 
and congressmen and fight for the June 
30 death of price control that we want. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: This 
is the kind of meeting that we hoped 
for. It brings us back to the old days 
when everybody got up and spoke what 
was on his mind. 

There is one point we ought to all 
bear in mind, and that is that we ought 
to get our house in order insofar as 
costs are concerned. We must know 
more about our business today than we 
ever knew before. You are going to 
have to know what it costs you to pro- 
duce a piece of bologna or a side of 
beef, and I think it would be wise to 
go back home and see that your cost 
system is in such shape that when you 


do go to Washington, you can bring 
figures to prove that you can’t produce 
a piece of bologna or side of beef for 
the prices inflicted upon us. 

MEMBER: The main reason for try- 
ing to get out these dollars and cents 
ceilings is to avoid exactly what John 
Thompson talked about. If we can 
smoke them out well before June 30, 
I think we may be able to prove they 
are not workable. I think that, in part, 
answers Mr. LaRoe’s criticism. He be- 
lieves we are in conflict with ourselves, 
but we are not. We don’t want to give 
the government any excuse by June to 
vote to continue price control for an- 
other year. 

CHAIRMAN G. L. HEIL, JR.: This 
problem is so serious that I feel your 
officers and directors would like to have 
a motion passed by the convention, ap- 
proving the action of the board in tak- 
ing up our problems with Congress, and 
any other action they might deem de- 
sirable. 

After passing the motion the conven- 
tion recessed, 
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THRU NIMPA’S HALLS 


1. Glenn A. Birnbaum, president, Vir- 
ginia Packing Co., Virginia, Ill., and K. 
W. Moran, general manager, Ken-Mar 
Packing Co., Peoria. 
2. Paul A. Tarnow, vice president, and 
Ralph J. Wilford, superintendent, Herman 
Sausage Co., Tampa. 
3. U. Battistoni, president, Bison Products 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and R. F. Dehmel, 
sausage and boiled ham sales, Cudahy 
Bros. Co., Cudahy. 
4. Mrs. and Rudolph Danek, manager, 
Danek Packing Co., Taylor, Tex. 
5. T. G. Leiss, manager, Tobin Packing 
Co., Albany, and H. K. Gillman, general 
mechanical supervisor, Tobin Packing Co., 
Fort Dodge. 
6. F. K. Westervelt, sales manager, and 
C. L. Ducey, plant superintendent, J. 
Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus. 
7. George Hust, president, H & M Pro- 
vision Co., and T. J. Enright, secretary- 
treasurer, Wm. Davies Co., Chicago. 
8. Mrs. Opal Fleming, secretary-treasurer, 
and Mrs. Earl Thompson, Reliable Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 
9. James S. Austin, sales manager, Ot- 
tumwa, and Frank McCarthy, carlot sales 
manager, Chicago, John Morrell & Co. 
10. E. J. Drobka, division superintendent, 
Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, and J. Albert 
Osborne, Emery Live Stock Co., Louisville. 
11. Merlin Summers, partner, Summers 
Packing Co., North Liberty, Ind., and 
Fred S. Dick, owner, Dick & Co., South 
Bend. 
12. Walter G. Thomasma, partner, Tho- 
masma Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
Paul H. Murray, manager, Murray Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Plainwell, Mich. 
13. William Jack O’Bryant, superintend- 
ent, M.F.A. Packing Co., Springfield, Mo. 
14. Josephine Mutter, entertainment di- 
rector for NIMPA, and Mrs. C. B. Heine- 
mann, sr. 
15. Pennie Z. Davis, partner, Greater 
Omaha Packing Co., Omaha, and An- 
drew Kowzan, plant superintendent, Du- 
Quoin Packing Co., DuQuoin, IIl. 
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KOSTER 





E convention reconvened at 2:05 

p.m. on Tuesday with C. B. Heine- 

mann, president, as the presiding 
officer. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
The first part of our program this 
afternoon will be handled by two gen- 
tlemen from the Office of Price Stab- 
ilization in Washington. They are two 
of the men who work directly on the 
controls. Our first speaker is a young 
man who lived in Washington for a 
number of years back in the days of 
OPA. Prior: to that time he was a 
member of this industry and has al- 
ways tried to be fair in dealing with 
us because he understands our prob- 
lems. 

It is with great pleasure that I in- 
troduce our first speaker—Irvin L. 
Rice—in charge of the slaughter con- 
trol order in OPS. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: No transcript was 
taken on the talks of the two rep- 
resentatives of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, Irvin L. Rice and Jack Kos- 
ter. Because of the imminence of the 
release of the price ceiling order on 
beef, the remarks of Mr. Koster will un- 
doubtedly be out-dated by the time this 
issue reaches.the readers. 








Irvin Rice, speaking on the slaughter 
control program, told NIMPA members 
that the price ceiling orders would 
probably correct most of the distribu- 
tion difficulties which packers and sau- 
sage processors are now experiencing. 
Pointing out that slaughter is already 
controlled, he declared that OPS will 
invoke control over the distribution of 
product if the agency finds that his- 
torical supply relationships between 
slaughterers, processors, jobbers, etc., 
are not being maintained. He argued 
that it would be stupid to grant quotas 
to processors because they cannot now 
obtain supplies but he assured them 
that OPS will see that they get meat. 

Rice also warned packers that the 
government will check all statements 
made in quota applications. 

Rice said that OPS tried hard to 
frame the order in understandable lan- 
guage. For example, OPS did not pre- 
scribe a certain kind of stamp; did not 
put a weight limitation on cattle but 
simply stated the number of head. A 
regulation that is simple to read, how- 
ever, always contains loopholes. He 
warned that the more “funny” things 
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that are done by companies covered by 
the regulations, the tougher the regu- 
lations will have to be. 

Rice said the agency had almost 8,500 
applications from Class 2 slaughterers. 
He declared nothing would be accom- 
plished by registering farm slaughter- 
ers except a lot of papers shuffled 
around. 

The speaker emphasized that meat is 
the most important thing in the price 
control program and that the success 
of the meat program determines wheth- 
er or not the country will have price 
control. 

Rice pointed out that while there is 
no limitation on the amount of live- 
stock a Class 3 slaughterer can kill, 
there is a limit on the amount of meat 
he can transfer. The only way OPS 
can actually control the problem is to 
see that farm beef does not get into na- 
tional distribution. Once the price ceil- 
ing regulation comes out, and grading 
is required, all meat in distribution 
channels will have to be graded. Farm- 
ers would have to get their meat graded 
or it would be immediately suspect of 
being illegal meat. 

Admitting that there is a serious 
possibility of diversion of meat from 
normal commercial channels, Rice stated 








that there is almost no way in which 
farm slaughter and farm transfer of 
meat could be stopped. OPS, however, 
will strive to block the transfer of 
such meat in any sizable quantities. 

Rice said the larger packers must 
keep sending beef to their customers 
and if they do not, OPS will have to 
see that they do. While not mandatory 
under the present regulation, it can be 
made mandatory. He commented on the 
difficulties of employing a mandatory 
order and emphasized that under it 
independent as well as national packers 
would be obligated to supply their cus- 
tomers. 

The speaker said that while OPA had 
made many errors in handling meat 
price control, much of what it did was 
well planned. OPS has not found any 
better methods for handling many of 
the problems. Part of the wartime 
agency’s difficulty, Rice pointed out, 
lay in the fact that by the time its 
slaughter control order was issued, too 
many people had entered the meat 
business. It was decided to avoid this 
trouble in handling price control in the 
current emergency. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Our next speaker is known to many of 
you. He graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity and worked as salesman, sau- 
sage laborer and sausage foreman for 
Swift & Company. He served with 
Oscar Mayer & Co. at Madison as sau- 
sage superintendent and with the QMC 
as a provisions specialist during the 
war. He was general manager of the 
Renee Packing Co. at Syracuse and 
general manager of the Camp Packing 
Co. at Cortland, N. Y. He became a 
sausage consultant after that and is 
now in his third year with clients from 
coast to coast, including a position as 
sausage consultant to OPS. He has 
been active in the preparation of the 
OPS sausage price control order. I in- 
troduce to you now Emerson Moran. 











Bob Waidler, promotion manager, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, hands out gen- 

uine tiger sharks teeth to visiting conventioneers at the NP booth. Bob asserts 

that each of the teeth are good for two wives in the South Pacific where they are 
considered good luck charms. 
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MERSON MORAN: Anything that 

I might say about the proposed 

sausage regulation is strictly un- 
official. The regulation is under discus- 
sion and will never be official until it is 
finally issued. 

If you would like to hear about the 
sausage regulation, I can talk about 
that. Or, if you would rather hear 
about the sausage business, I can talk 
about that. Maybe we can talk a little 
bit about both. 

You people who have not actively 
worked on the formulation of a regu- 
lation might be interested to hear some- 
thing about how that kind of thing is 
done. Last February I was invited to 
Washington to help prepare a sausage 
regulation as a consultant to OPS. The 
first thing that was done was to begin 
a study of the effect on the cost of the 
sausage of the prices of meat as of 
March 1 compared to those in the pre- 
vious period. It was very quickly obvi- 
out that a dollars and cents regulation 
should be prepared. A small working 
group from the industry was invited 
down. We made a start by deciding 
what part of the old OPA regulation 
was usable in 1951 and, surprisingly 
enough, a great deal of it was found 
to be usable. 

Those fellows back in the last un- 
fortunate period developed a pioneer 
sausage regulation and did a terrific 
job. They had nothing to guide them. 
We had the road to follow and we have 
revised many of the definitions slightly 
to conform to general industry prac- 
tice. So far, we have a little different 
approach to the problem of what to do 
with sausage items under dollars and 
cents ceilings and those that are not 
under the freeze. I believe that our 
approach to the product part of the 
pricing was a little different than the 
previous effort. We tried to assemble 
the various cost facts. Of course, we 
couldn’t do anything in pricing sausage 
until we had dollars and cents prices on 
beef and pork for those periods, but we 
could agree on formulas that would 
conform to our definitions and on stand- 
ard yields and computation of costs. 
We could set up standards on supply, 
overhead, and administrative figures so 
that when we got the go ahead it would 
be a relatively simple matter to price 
in line with prices on pork and beef 
and other raw material. 

The accumulation on sausage infor- 
mation and its analysis and application 
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in trying to create a synthetic price 
structure is not easy because as you 
go over the cost information you find 
as much as 100 per cent variation in 
the various cost factors between one 
plant and another. 

Nevertheless, a price structure must 
be built and constructed as reasonably 
and realistically as possible. We think 
we did it, and it is practically com- 
plete. There are some things that will 
be discussed for some time, but it is 
possible, when the decision is made to 
go ahead, that we might get the job 
done in a week. 

Of course, the program subject of 
my remarks today was “Problems of 
the Sausage Industry.” The one big 
problem is to get beef at a price that 
will enable you to sell sausage at the 
ceiling. That is a problem that I am 
not qualified to discuss and I don’t be- 
lieve anybody here has the answer. 
However, there are certain problems 
that are common in our industry that 
have become crystallized in my mind 
during the last month when I was con- 
sidering the industry on a national 
basis rather than considering particular 
problems of a particular plant. They 
probably are no different than the basic 
problems that face any industry. These 
problems I would list like this. 


Unwise Management 


The first one is unwise management, 
and it causes a lot of trouble in the 
sausage industry. Unless management 
is sufficiently aware of the detailed 
problems the sausage foreman faces 
every day, so that management can 
know what to expect and not to expect 
from the sausage foreman, manage- 
ment will cause the sausage foreman 
and the sausage business a terrific 
amount of trouble. 

My No. 2 problem is the provision 


‘of adequate facilities. 


My No. 3 problem is trained per- 
sonnel. 

My No. 4 problem is technical know- 
how. 

My No. 5 problem is efficiency. 

No. 6 is uniformity of product. 

No. 7 is quality acceptable to your 
particular market. 

Your particular market is problem 
No. 8. 

How to get control of your market, 
or how to win your share of your mar- 
ket, is No. 9. 

Your merchandising gain, how much 


profit you gain by merchandising in 
your market, is the last and probably 
the most important. 

These things all come down to some- 
thing a little less complicated, or less 
itemized than my list, and that is one 
thing that I see every successful sau- 
sage processor has—customers. 

These problems end up in the big 
one of how do you keep the customer 
with a smile on his face and money in 
his hand at the retail counter buying 
your brand? How do you get him 
there? How do you keep him coming 
back? That certainly is the basic prob- 
lem in business and its solution is 
found in your product. 

A fine sales organization can go out 
and beat its brains out to introduce a 
particular item to the trade, but unless 
that item resells itself, all the sales 
effort is wasted. The salesman can’t go 
out and sell wieners and, the next time 
he goes into the store, have them 
thrown in his face. They must sell 
themselves over and over again. 

How you get that type of product is 
determined by some of those things 1 
mentioned before—enlightened manage- 
ment, good and well-trained personnel, 
know-how and efficiency in doing the 
job so that you can get uniform product 
at a price level at which you are able 
to sell. 

Facilities, in my thinking, funda- 
mentally relate to coolers and smoke- 
houses as sources of difficulty. These 
can give you products that will not re- 
sell themselves. Coolers and the man- 
agement of coolers are important since 
they keep your meat in prime condi- 
tion. Coolers that chill your product 
quickly, and smokehouses that give you 
uniformity with minimum shrinkage, 
are two fundamental places where 
management sometimes is not as en- 
lightened as it should be. 

Training of personnel. Insofar as 
sausage supervisors are concerned, I 
think you will all agree that training 
is one of the most serious problems the 
industry faces. There are not enough 
sausage makers being trained to take 
care of the requirements of the indus- 
try, and it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult under the union setup to train a 
well-rounded man. There is that old 
bugaboo of seniority. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to train the men that do the smoking 
unless you have definite and standard 
practices. from which you do not vary. 
When I first went to work it was prob- 
ably six months before I handled it 
without somebody looking over my 
shoulder. In the organization in which 
I was working at that time, there was 
no definite chopping practice. We didn’t 
have a thermometer; we didn’t chop by 
time; we didn’t weigh; we did every- 
thing by feel. 

We found out during the war that it 
isn’t necessary to teach people that way 
and I have seen it demonstrated several 
times in recent years. One house I 
worked with moved into a new sausage 
department but kept the old facilities 
including the choppers. The only man 
that was available for chopping who 
had any experience at all was an em- 
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In CRY-O-RAP* Bags 
they look better 


..- longer! 


Here's how the 
CRYOVAC Process works 





7 Bagging in over-size CRY-O-RAP bags is 
easy and fast. 





2 Air is removed from the bog by vocuum. 
High-speed equip t is ileb! 








Bag is sealed with a simple twist, heat seal, or 
other hand or automatic method. 


THE HIT OF THE 
NIMPA SHOW! 


CRY*O-RAP bags are made of a remarkable plastic 
film that shrinks when dipped in hot water. Wrapped, 
vacuum sealed, and shrunk on by the exclusive 
CRYOVAC process, they form a tight-fitting, trans- 
parent “‘second skin’’ that keeps moisture in, 
oxygen out. 

CRY-O-RAP PACKAGING MAINTAINS FLAVOR, COLOR and WEIGHT 


CRY*O*RAP bags hold quality because they are 
fecwerond impermeable. Weight losses due to de- 
ydration are saved. Re-facing becomes unnecessary 
Self-service stores find that grease-proof and drip- 
proof CRY*O*RAP packed meats look and are 
sanitary, do not require re-wrapping. 

CRY-O-RAP BAGS EVEN OUT PRODUCTION 


CRY*O*RAP packaging makes possible a uniform 
daily production process that reduces labor costs. The 
packer can hold inventories longer, can safely pack 
weeks ahead of heavy selling periods. Longer shelf- 
life assured by the CRYOVAC process eliminates re- 
turned goods, even in the Summer. Better looking, 
longer lasting meats command premium prices. Get 
the facts today. 


All these meat products 
are being packaged in 
CRY *O- RAP bags: 


BUTTS 

SHOULDERS 
BONED SHOULDERS 
HALF SHOULDERS 
BONE-IN HAMS 
BONED HAMS 
COOKED HAMS 
BAKED HAMS 

HALF HAMS 

HAM SLICES 
BAKED LOAVES 
SMOKED TONGUES 
BACON SQUARES 


SIDES OF 
CANADIAN BACON 


CORNED BEEF 
BRISKET AND 
THICK ENDS 


* 


MADE FROM A SPECIAL 
DEWEY AND ALMY 
DOW SARAN 





DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dipping in hot water by hand or machine 
shrinks CRY-O-RAP bag to a form fitting 


scsend Gi Get ches fight. CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ploye who had run a grinder. How- 
ever, after three days chopping with 
that man by time, temperature and 
with weighed ice, he was left alone to 
run it. This was about two years ago 
and that man today is doing well. He 
doesn’t do it by feel and he doesn’t put 
his hand in the chopper. He works by 
time and temperature and he weighs 
and measures everything that he pos- 
sibly can measure. 

Old-time sausage men won’t agree 
with this because of the variation in 
materials that go into sausage. How- 
ever, I have come to feel, after seeing 
the inside of quite a few sausage, that 
the variation in materials is not nearly 
as great as the variation in a man’s 
judgment. If you are close to the sau- 
sage operation you know of days when 
your chopper goes completely off the 
beam. He may go way off on one batch 
or two, or sometimes for a day or long- 
er. You get a batch of wieners and you 
don’t know where in the world they 
came from except that the man lost his 
touch. 

I believe almost any man of average 
intelligence can be taught to smoke in 
a day if you have modern smoking 
equipment, a definite smoking schedule 
for everything you make, and if that 
definite smoking schedule is reflected 
back to definite smoking techniques. 
Under such a system you handle your 
product from the chopper at the same 
temperature, add the same quantity of 
water and you control the time lapse 
between your chopper and the smoke- 
house. You can start your smokehouse 
at the same figure and you don’t have 
to open the door since, when the time 
is right, your product is finished. I say 
you don’t have to open the door, but it 
is a good idea to do so because maybe 
you are a little on the light side. Nev- 
ertheless, a man can be taught in a 
day how to operate a smokehouse and 
what the product should look like and 
exactly what temperature you want 
inside. 


Question of Quality 


I would like to talk to you a little 
bit about the question of quality. Good 
quality is very intangible and hard to 
define. I have my idea of quality, and 
each one of you has his own idea, but 
the only standard of quality that is im- 
portant is the one your ultimate cus- 
tomer has. 

I go into a house sometimes and a 
man says, “I make the finest braun- 
schweiger in the world.” 

“How much do you sell?” 

“Only 300 lbs. a week, but it is sure 
the best in town.” In his eyes it is, 
but in the eyes of the people who pay 
money to put that sausage on the table, 
quality is probably non-existent. 

Bound up with the problem of quality 
is the question of acceptability to your 
market. While I don’t think it is in- 
fallible, an awfully good way to deter- 
mine this is to find out whether the 
product is of such a nature that the 
salesmen can find nothing wrong with 
it to keep it from selling. The sales- 
men should, from their contact with 
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Industry veteran Frank N. Davis, advertising 
sales, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, chats 


with John B. Rolle, president, Vegetable 
Juices, Inc., Chicago. 


the trade, have a much better idea of 
what the trade wants than a plant man 
can possibly have. This is a lesson I 
learned the hard way because as a 
plant man I always felt that my idea of 
quality was the right one. 

The only way to make sausage is to 
make it to sell. The people who should 
have the ultimate voice on what sau- 
sage should be are the sales staff. If 
a sales department says the product is 
right, it can have no excuse for not 
selling it. If they still don’t sell it, the 
sales department must be wrong. 

A method that I have seen used in 
the development of a line by a very 
substantial sauSage manufacturer called 
for honest, critical comparison of a 
house product with competitive prod- 
ucts leading in that particular market. 
Put them on the table, cut them, take 
a look at yours, take a look at the 
others, and you will probably see why 
yours is not selling and why those of 
the other firms are. As soon as that is 
seen, you will be able to improve your 
product. 

Changing a product is something else 
that ties back into the problem of un- 
enlightened management. There is con- 
siderable flexibility in small firms. I 
worked with one of the big packers 
when I was first in the sausage busi- 
ness, and it was a big job when a 
change was desired. In fact, you might 
grow old and die before anyone said 
“yes” or “no.” A small packer who 
wants to change anything can do it 
just like snapping his fingers. Because 
he can change things that quickly, he 
frequently changes on impulse and 
finds two days or a week later that he 
has to change again. If your trade has 
come to depend on you for a particular 
item being a particular way whenever 
they buy it, when an impulsive change 
is made it immediately puts on the 
market something that the trade does 
not expect to see. If they don’t like it, 
you probably have lost a valuable cus- 
tomer. 

Decisions as to changing certainly 
should be taken out of the field of 
impulsiveness and should be the result 
of discussion and tests. I think this 
business of quality and uniformity is 
terrifically important to the develop- 
ment of a good sausage business. Those 
houses I see which do have a successful 
and growing volume of sausage busi- 





ness are houses that do everything pos- 
sible to develop uniformity. They try 
to do everything they possibly can the 
same way every time it is done. This 
is not easy because of the variable na- 
ture of materials that we use in sau- 
sage. Fortunately, with the new type 
smokehouses, there is not so much 
variation due to weather although you 
had it in the old days. Uniformity can 
be achieved to the extent that enlight- 
ened management is determined to do 
it. You have a much better chance on 
getting uniformity if you are deter- 
mined not to accept anything less and 
refuse to rationalize and justify some- 
thing less by saying, “Well, after all, 
it is only bologna.” 

The day when this kind of merchan- 
dise could be lumped off as bologna is 
long gone. The housewife, when she 
buys sausage, especially since the ad- 
vent of consumer packaging, buys a 
meat product and expects it to be just 
as uniform as her toothpaste, her hair 
lotion or anything else that you depend 
on. It isn’t bologna any more; it is a 
food product. If you look at your prod- 
uct day after day, you can see where 
you have fallen down. If you check 
back, you will find it is probably be- 
cause you do not have definite, specific 
ways of doing everything that is being 
done in your sausage kitchen. 

With the decrease in number and 
caliber of trained supervisors, it be- 
comes more and more important to 
employ all the measuring controls that 
you can possibly adopt. 


Weigh Your Ice 


For example, I don’t know anybody 
who has ever tried weighing ice that 
didn’t sell himself on the practice. 
Even the sausage maker, when he 
determines a particular formula will 
take so many pounds of ice and he 
makes it that way all day today and 
tomorrow, and doesn’t have any jellied 
bologna or unsalable product, he begins 
to sell himself. 

The heart of the merchandising pro- 
gram is the product. I was in a store in 
Philadelphia when a little kid came in 
and wanted some wieners. The man 
said, “What kind of wieners?” 

“I want the kind that are on televi- 
sion.” . 

Well, right then and there we had 
the $16, $32, and $64 questions. First, 
did the man have the kind in the store 
that the little boy had seen on televi- 
sion? The $32 question is, did the little 
boy have in his hand the amount of 
money to buy the number of wieners 
that his mother wanted him to bring 
home? If your product is not produced 
efficiently and is priced beyond the 
level which you can expect to get, 
maybe the little boy has to take some- 
body else’s wieners. Third and the 
most important, when the little boy 
takes the wieners home and puts them 
on the table—does the family like 
them? Can they eat them? Are they 
happy with them? The whole merchan- 
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low unit-cost, is easy when you 
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| dising program will certainly fall flat 


on its face if the product, when it goes 
on the table, is not satisfactory. 

I don’t know how you can do any- 
thing without a satisfactory product in 
a successful sausage operation. You 
certainly can’t sell it unless you have 


| some kind of a merchandising program. 


You have to get the people to ask for 





your product; you have to put the 
product where they can get it. 

The way I see most successful sales- 
men sell sausage is to carry a little 
piece under their arm. You can talk to 
a man for half an hour and tell 
him how good your stuff is, but you can 
show him in about two seconds. If 
your product looks good and. tastes 
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HOW’S THE SUPPLY SITUATION? 


| 1. Representatives of First Spice Mixing 
Co., New York City, are: William Kauf- 


mann, Ohio sales; Rita Rend, demonstra- 
tor; Robert Epstein, vice president; Charles 
M. Cox, midwest sales; Felix Epstein, pres- 
ident; Siggie Wolff, New England sales; 
Marcus Moch, Detroit sales, and Harry 
Pett, southeastern sales. 

2. R. D. Lightfoot, sales; J. Andrews, en- 
gineer, and O. G. Herdit, sales, all of 
Reynolds Electric Co., River Grove, Ill. 
3. Len Crawford, Harold Scherer (rear), 
advertising manager; Irwin Novak, Albert 
Rhys, Fred Oldenberg, Jack Wainwright, 
Tom Waller, H. L. Olson, Bill Allbright, 
and Bert Harrington, all of Allbright-Nell 
Co., Chicago. 

4. Seated: S. A. Mayer, Frank A. Mayer, 
Charles F. Mayer and M. C. Dakin, all of 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Standing: Kurt Schoen, Comet Manufac- 
turing Corp., Valley Stream, N. Y.; John 
Szekais, Mike Gerlitz, R. Wohlberg and 
Ivan G. Potts, all of H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co., Inc. 

5. American Can Co. (Chicago) repre- 
sentatives. First row: W. C. Schultz, sales 
manager Iowa district; R. E. Fitzgerald, 
meat, fish and dairy sales; G. P. Nolan, 
division sales, and F. B. Newcomb, assist- 
ant manager of sales, central division. 
Second Row: F. J. Dowling (wearing bow 
tie), sales division manager; R. O. Young, 
W. H. Boetter, E. E. Finnegan, all of 
sales; D. B. Craver, sales manager central 
division; E. G. Weimer, and T. F. Reese, 
sales. 

6. M. H. Rottersman, vice president; 
Floris Rottersman, secretary; Mrs. H. Rot- 
tersman, treasurer, and Henry Rottersman, 
president, Advance Oven Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

7. Front row: Carl Hirsch, sausage super- 


intendent, Smith Packing Co., Harrisburg, 
Ill.; Rhonda Sherwood, Paul J. Waite, 
and Pat Harrigan, all of Aromix Corp., 
Chicago. Second row: Walter J. Dill, Em- 
pacadora de Chihuahua, Chihuahua, Mex.; 
A. F. Zavodsky, Ray S. Waite, Ralph Me- 
cum, and Frank Daniele, ail of Aromix 
Corp. 
8. R. M. Perkins, president; W. M. Karius, 
Joe Murray, Otto Bartel, Charles Gartrell 
and Fred Coto, all of Linker Machines, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 
9. J. McIntyre and Vincent McCaffery, 
engineers, and John A. Julian, president, 
Julian Engineering Co., Chicago. 
10. James S. Wedeles, Ray Carroll and H. 
K. Hirsch, Enterprise Incorporated, Dallas, 
John O. Vaughn, Oklahoma City Pack- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City; Mike Gerlitz, 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago, and 
Glenn Vaughn, Oklahoma City Packing 
Co. 
11. Seated: Peter Dreger, Lee R. Swift, J. 
Krucek, and C. L. Harder. Standing: E. 
A. Burchard and John Keth, all of Syl- 
vania division, American Viscose Corp., 
Chicago; A. O. Steckman, vice president 
and treasurer, Hercules Fasteners, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and W. W. Ashley, Daniels 
Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
12. Independent Casing Co., Chicago, was 
represented by (seated): Bill Raynor, H. 
W. Strauss, Sam Isaac, New York man- 
ager, and Herb Altheimer. Standing: Mike 
Deming, IV, and Mike Krauss. 
13. Gault Davis, Steve Juratovic, and R. 
Louis Ware, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago. 
14. G. F. Smithkamp, manager, raw ma- 
terial department; R. S. Wilson, and John 
W. Hull, The Armour Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, and A. A. Riddlesworth, Armour 
and Company, Chicago. 
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good, he can’t help but give it a trial. 

I was talking to a fellow in Pitts- 
burgh last week who has a lot of good 
ideas on how to sell sausage. When he 
takes a sample in a store, he likes to 
get the dealer to cut two or three extra 
slices. If there are a few women shop- 
ping in the store, he likes to give them 
samples because, especially in an in- 
dependent neighborhood store, the 
housewife will take a piece and if she 
likes it she says, “Butch, why don’t 
you get some of this?” What can Butch 
do? He has to get some. 

I will be glad to answer some of your 
questions on the sausage ceiling regu- 
lation, but I can’t give you any prices. 

WILBUR LaROE: We were told this 
morning by Senator Maybank that OPS 
had told him there weren’t going to be 
any pork regulations at all. Does that 
mean we are never going to have any 
sausage regulations? 

EMERSON MORAN: I can’t answer. 
The last time I was in Washington I 
finished a progress report on the sau- 
sage regulation, all based on dollars 
and cents prices. 

I said when I first started to talk 
that we had adopted a slightly different 
approach to the problem of determin- 
ing price. We felt that—I get this as 
a general feeling all through the OPS 
organization—that the industry is en- 
titled to a margin of profit. We tried to 


set that up on a basis that will permit . 


a maintenance of historical price struc- 
ture on sausage. We took the BAI fig- 
ures for 1950, which, as I remember, 
showed 35 per cent wieners, 15 per cent 
pork sausage, 25 per cent large sausage, 
15 per cent loaf goods, and 10 per cent 
liver products, and we rounded it off 
with an overall net margin of profit 
added to plant costs. The lowest, of 
course, was on wieners, which are 
more competitive than other items, and 
the highest margin was allowed on loaf 
goods. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Am I correct in understanding that in 
developing this new ceiling order the 
committee has made every attempt to 
avoid hardships such as were imposed 
in the OPA ceiling where some firms 
found it impossible to continue making 
top-grade sausage because of price 
restriction? Am I correct in believing 
that you have tried to use common 
sense in setting your ceilings so proces- 
sors ean continue using their estab- 
lished formulas? 

EMERSON MORAN: Yes. The de- 
velopment of the cost factors is based 
on the operations of non-slaughtering 
processors who manufacture sausage. 
Certainly, a full time packer can pro- 
rate his overhead and his expense 
pretty much departmentalwise as he 
desires. The sausage manufacturer 
hasn’t anything but sausage to which 
to apply his total expense. From the 
accounting information made available 
to us, it was obvious that the non- 
slaughtering sausage maker has over- 
head and administrative expense way 
beyond anybody else in the business. 
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In the figures as they stand at pres- 
ent, we have done everything possible 
to make it possible for the small sau- 
sage maker to operate under the regu- 
lation legitimately and fairly. 

MEMBER: May I ask you approxi- 
mately what labor and overhead ex- 
pense you allowed. 

EMERSON MORAN: I'll give you 
this idea. On skinless wieners, loose, 
in a 6 lb. box, above meat to plant 
cost, no selling or delivery allowance, 
it is $12.75. That covers labor, spices, 
casings, supplies, overhead, and admin- 
istrative expense. On bologna, hard 
bologna, New England salami, the fig- 
ure is $8.25. Neither one of those fig- 
ures include profit; they are cost fac- 
tors. 

Our cost information shows about 
10c differential between skinless and 
sheep casing wieners. As time goes 
by, and I hear reports on the sheep 
casing market, that may not be enough. 
It wasn’t enough a month ago. 

We have set up in this regulation 
four types of frankfurts, four types of 
bologna and four types of loaf goods. 
We have added two types to salami 
which were not in the OPA regulations. 
We are hoping to include in the order 
the whole hog pork sausage which is 
made by quite a few people around the 
country, as long as it is the special 
type chopped pork product that is 
written into the regulations. 

We have included differentials for 
skinless wieners, pork sausage and 
small pork sausage. We have an allow- 
ance for sliced and packed luncheon 
meats, vacuum-packed and loose- 
packed. We have a price for skinless 
fresh pork sausage. We have, of 
course, the natural and artificial cas- 
ing differential. We have a price for 
braunschweiger in the long artificial 
casing and the consumer package. I 
think we have a total of about 80 
prices. 

MEMBER: You mentioned $12.75, I 
think, for skinless wieners, f.o.b. plant. 
Probably some expense will be added 
to that for delivery and that is the 
problem I have in mind. When the 
pork people were in Washington, I be- 
lieve OPS talked about 50c a cwt. 
for delivery up to 25 miles. When the 
beef people were down there, they 
talked about 35c. Now, the difference 
between thirty-five and fifty cents is 
quite a bit, but it is a long way from 
our delivery cost. Our delivery cost is 
a whole lot more than 50c. We ex- 
pressed that when we wrote to OPS, 
but up to now we haven’t received a 
reply. 

I don’t know how the rest of the 
people feel on that subject. Is 35c. 
enough to cover it, or 50c? I don’t 
think it is. 

EMERSON MORAN: Delivery allow- 
ances on sausage are still under dis- 
cussion. A lot of decisions must yet 
be made. I think that additional infor- 
mation on delivery and other costs 
should be sent to OPS by anyone who 
feels they should, that is, anybody who 


has good accurate information on costs. 

I don’t think 40c a cwt. or 50c is 
enough for sausage, but it is the type 
of thing on which we need information. 

MEMBER: Why don’t they let 
everybody put his own cost of delivery 
on it? Fix a price at the plant and 
then get actual costs for packing as 
well as delivery and add them. We have 
costs for each territory. 

MEMBER: Mr. Moran, are you mak- 
ing allowance for truck deliveries? 

EMERSON MORAN: There is an 
allowance for selling to a wholesaler, 
allowance for selling to a retailer, to a 
salesman, to a delivery house, then 
with the driver or salesman selling, 
and also allowance for a wagon jobber 
who buys and sells on the truck. Those 
things are all taken into consideration. 

MEMBER: Your recommendation is 
that all of us who feel that this 30 or 
50c isn’t adequate, should get our fig- 
ures in and get them in fast. 

MEMBER: Every city has a driver 
cost due to the union rules in the local- 
ity. To give you a little illustration, 
every time we put over 5,000 lbs. on 
our truck we have to put on a helper. 
If we go to Johnstown, we can take up 
to 10,000 lbs. before we have to put on 
a helper. Of course, we all have dif- 
ferent costs and I think they ought to 
let us put on our own costs according 
to individual situations. 

MEMBER: Would these ceiling 
prices tend to fluctuate with your 
ability to purchase? 

EMERSON MORAN: No. A dollars 
and cents ceiling means a dollars and 
cents ceiling. 

MEMBER: I realize that, but thus 
far you set up labor and overhead at 
a certain figure and $2 for delivery. 
Your meat costs would vary from time 
to time. 

EMERSON MORAN: Yes, but they 
cannot go above a certain point. 

MEMBER: I realize that. But they 
would have a tendency to vary, 
wouldn’t they? 

EMERSON MORAN: Sure. There is 
nothing in any of the price control 
regulations that would prohibit selling 
below the ceiling. If there is a good 
supply, the maximums they set today 
may be way above values at some 
future time. These ceilings are not 
guarantees; they establish the limits 
beyond which you shall not go. Nobody 
is going to guarantee your getting a 
certain price. 

MEMBER: Do 
have to be labeled? 

EMERSON MORAN: That is the in- 
tent for otherwise it is very difficult 
to distinguish for price purposes be- 
tween a type for wieners which says 
all meat and another with by-products. 

MEMBER: Would wieners of the 
Pennsylvania type be Type I or would 
Type I be based on government regula- 
tions permitting use of 3 per cent 
cereal? 

EMERSON MORAN: The highest 
priced we have is all meat product. 

The meeting recessed at 4:50 p.m. 
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E convention reconvened at 10:20 

a.m. with Wells E. Hunt, chair- 

man of the board, presiding as 
chairman. 

CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: It 
might be well if I would repeat briefly 
what has happened. I mentioned yes- 
terday the report we got from DiSalle. 
We got no satisfaction. We had a phone 
call from Dusty Rhodes to whom the 
telegram had been sent by DiSalle, and 
the story there was that the wholesale 
ceilings of the tailored ceilings had 
been prepared for some time. Dusty 
said they had been ready for almost 
three weeks. 

However, the folks upstairs had held 
them back because they were not satis- 
fied with the retail ceilings. And then 
he got into the story that they are 
working day and night and that is 
right. I know they are. I know that 
some of those folks have not had one 
Sunday home since the first of Febru- 
ary. I know they work Saturdays. It 
was 8:10 Washington time when I 
called last night, and they were at the 
office. It is true that they are working 
day and night. 

So what? This industry is getting 
nowhere. We are getting no relief and 
there is very little if any hope of ad- 
ministrative relief. 

The administrative office down there 
is crying about how hard they are 
working; that is no answer to our prob- 
lem. Now, I found Irv Rice in the hall 
just before the banquet last night. He 
said, “Let’s get DiSalle on the phone 
right now,” and through his aid we got 
DiSalle on the phone. Incidentally, he 
was at the office, and that was about a 
quarter of nine, Washington time. 
DiSalle was told, in no uncertain terms, 
the unsatisfactory situation as a result 
of the freeze and the resulting squeeze 
on beef slaughterers. 

He was told that this convention in 
session here has about 1800 registered 
from all over the country and that it 
was too bad he wasn’t here to sense the 
feeling of the beef operators, of whom 
we have quite a number who are exclu- 
sive in that field and that others proc- 
ess and slaughter beef as a phase of 
their operations. He was told that we 
had a large number of non-slaughter- 
ing processors and sausage manufac- 
turers who were relying upon the pur- 
chase of beef sausage materials, bone- 
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less beef, in the open market, who do 
not know from one day to the next 
whether they are going to be able to 
operate. He was told that the general 
tone of this meeting was anything but 
friendly. What was his answer? 

“We are working day and night. 
My staff is exhausted. We had to carry 
Arval Erikson out of here yesterday 
because he collapsed. We are doing the 
best we can. We can’t do the impos- 
sible.” 

Whereupon I reminded him that what 
he was trying to do was the very next 
thing to impossible, and it would be a 
miracle if they could do it anyway, 
but in the meantime this industry was 
entitled to and would expect relief, and 
that it was far overdue. 

That is the nature of the reply that 
we got to our telegram and the nature 
of our conversation with DiSalle last 
night. I leave it to your judgment. Is 
that satisfactory? Are you willing to 
stand on that? 

Cries of “no” came from the conven- 
tion assembled. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: Certainly not. 
So that was the reason why I said that 
we want to get well organized for this 
invasion of Washington, because our 
only hope for ,relief is not administra- 
tive but legislative. We must get the 
facts promply to our Congressional rep- 
resentatives and Senators who are re- 
sponsible for the legislation under 
which we are going to operate so that 
they will have the proper information 
on which to base their judgment. 

If we do that, we have a very good 
chance of getting legislative relief. If 
we fail in this organization—on this 
trek to Washington which, remember, 
is for the very purpose of properly 
and fully informing Congressional rep- 
resentatives—then we are really going 
to have a time. Personally, I want to 
see to it that your national officers and 
the national office proceed on a vigor- 
ous and militant program to accom- 
plish this objective. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Wells, what you have said in no way 
eliminates the fact that our general 
counsel intends to follow up the litiga- 
tion necessary in each case in an effort 
to stop some of this damnable stuff 
they are trying to put in. 

WILBUR LaROE: That is right. 
This is a telegram to DiSalle, with 


copies to Charles Wilson and to Eric 
Johnston: 

“Several hundred independent meat 
packers now meeting in annual conven- 
tion of National Independent Meat 
Packers Association here have unani- 
mously authorized me to protest vigor- 
ously against the futile attempt to con- 
trol meat prices and the dereliction of 
your office in failing to protect the pub- 
lic by letting the unfair and ruinous 
price freeze continue. The public is 
being hurt because meat in huge vol- 
ume is being sold in illegitimate chan- 
nels at prices far above our freeze 
level. 

“You have had months to prepare 
wholesale meat ceilings, but you have 
not issued them although work on 
them was completed some time ago. Be- 
cause of the utter unworkability of 
meat price control and your present ad- 
ministrative failure, both the publie and 
our industry are being unnecessarily 
hurt. Moreover, your staff is well in- 
formed of the suffering of honest proc- 
essors due to the drying up of their 
normal sources of supply. If you im- 
pose ceiling prices on meat you must 
do so on live animals, thus discourag- 
ing production at the very time when 
the public needs incentives to increase 
live animal production, as Senator 
Ellender told our convention. Anything 
that discourages meat animal produc- 
tion keeps meat away from consumers. 
Price control on meat is punishing the 
public, encouraging the black market, 
drying up normal sources of supply, 
discouraging producers, depriving the 
medical fraternity of therapeutic 
glands needed to protect the public 
health and threatening ruin to many 
of our members. It is putting a prem- 
ium on dishonesty. We have no alterna- 
tive but to lay this whole situation be- 
fore the public and before Congress. 
We ask you to join with us in protect- 
ing the public by agreeing as to the 
utter unworkability of meat price con- 
trol and encouraging heavy production 
of meat animals with meat flowing in 
volume to consumers through honest 
channels and at the fair prices whieh 
will be assured by the free competi- 
tion of several thousand legitimate 
slaughterers and processors.” 

CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: I think 
it is appropriate at this time, in order 
to make this a matter of official action 
at this convention, that we have a mo- 
tion from the floor that such a message 
be sent. 

Such a motion was made and carried. 

CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: We 
have had a little delay in our program 
due to the illness of one of our speak- 
ers. We hesitate to call the next 
speaker prior to the scheduled time be- 
cause his message is one of funda- 
mental importance to this convention. 
So if you will bear with us for a short 
time we would like to have the floor 
open for discussion to any matters of 
interest to the membership. This is a 
further opportunity for you to cover 
some points that probably you did not 
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get the opportunity to discuss in the 
general meeting yesterday. 

MEMBER: I would like to ask a 
question which may bear on this whole 
subject. I am afraid that the nation 
as a whole has reached a point where 
the old laws don’t apply any more be- 
cause I, for the life of me, can’t under- 
stand why beef prices are so high and 
pork prices are so low so that the 
housewife was eating pork three times 
a week and beef once instead of beef 
three times a week and pork once. 
Whether that is an argument for our 
beef control or not, I don’t know, but 
the longer we proceed under a situation 
where the housewife looks to the gov- 
ernment to create a price on a certain 
commodity, the more serious it is for 
our form of government. In the old 
days, when pork prices would go up a 
little, beef prices would slacken off a 
little. But that is not true today. What 
is the explanation? 

WILBUR LaROE: Mr. Medford com- 
ments on the fact that pork chops are 
relatively low today and beef prices 
are far out of line from pork prices. 
That is another argument for getting 
away from price control. You don’t 
| have price control on pork today. You 
| have price control on beef. What bet- 
ter reason could we have than that the 
public is protected when laws of supply 
and demand are permitted to operate? 
We have had no price ceilings on pork 
and we have a price freeze but the law 
of supply and demand is working be- 
cause prices have come down. 

W. L. MEDFORD: I am afraid you 
missed my point. The public apparently 
doesn’t care what the price of the com- 
modity is today. They want to be able 
to go in and buy it willy nilly and the 
longer we work under a regulated econ- 
omy the further we are going to get 
away from the natural law of supply 
and demand and the closer we will be 
toward regimentation. 

WILBUR LaROE: I can’t quarrel 
with you on that. 

W. L. MEDFORD: And if we happen 
to be successful in eliminating price 
controls as of the end of May, then 
| somewhere around the fifteenth or the 
| end of June we all know pork prices 
will be a lot higher. While we are rec- 





FORM-BEST Full Length Stockinettes are stronger and 
more elastic . . . they form hams plumper .. . are less 
absorbent for less shrinkage. 

















PIN-TITE Reinforced Shroud Cloths pull tight and pin tight. 
They bleach meat white . . . and marbleize. LOOK FOR THE 


BOLD RED STRIPE. ommending the elimination of controls, 

we should also say that if controls are 
Leading packers are using more and more FORM-BEST and eliminated on pork, probably in July 
PIN-TITE. Meat so processed is really “profit packed” . . . be- | and August and September you will see 
cause PIN-TITE and FORM-BEST are easier to apply . . . save | higher pork prices. Don’t let’s fool any- 
you time and money . . . give better looking, best selling meat. body. Our opposition may gather 


enough strength in the next three 
months to put enough pressure on them 


Make us prove our point without to get them back again. That is look- 


FOR cost or obligation to you. Write for ing a long way ahead, but I think we 
pIATE details and demonstration in your ought to consider all of these factors. 
IMME own plant. CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: Does 


anybody else have any comments to 
make? I might suggest that one of 
the speakers who appears here this 
morning undoubtedly will have some 
COMPANY comments on that very field. 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio I would like to point out one other 
thing. I mentioned the more recent 
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SPRING IS IN THE AIR 


1. Bob Alexander and his father, Fred 
Alexander, owner, Winamac Packing Co. 
2. Ralph and Art Schaefer, Willibald 
Schaefer Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Dick 
Schaefer, Packers By-Products Co. 
3. G. C. Honeycutt, jr., partner, New 
Bern Provision Co., New Bern, N. C.; 
E. H. Kennedy, secretary, Piedmont Pack- 
ing Co., Hillsboro, N. C., and J. H. Lang- 
ford, president, Old Fort Provision Co., 
Walterboro, S. C. 
4. Fred S. Dick, owner, Dick and Co., 
South Bend, Ind.; Harold Grueskin, part- 
ner, E. N. Grueskin Co., Sioux City, Ia.; 
Merl Summers, partner, Summers Pack- 
ing Co., North Liberty, Ind., and Erwin 
Wetzel, vice president, Stark, Wetzel & 
Co., Indianapolis. 
5. Mrs. and L. T. Walcher, vice president, 
Sparky’s Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
6. William G. Mueller, jr., president, 
American Packing Co., St. Louis; Chris 
Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock Pack- 
ing Co., Little Rock; A. F. Versen, St. 
Louis Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, and Louis E. Kahn, execu- 
tive vice president, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
7. L. W. Brandt, canned meats sales man- 
ager, and H. F. Adlam, provision man- 
ager, Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
8. Felix Gittelfinger, assistant manager, 
and Ward Herthel, partner, Wenning 
Packing Co., New Salisbury, Ind. 
9. R. W. Burrows and Robert Burrows, 
J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 
10. Frank M. Kline, secretary-treasurer, 
M. Baker and Sons, N. Charleson, S. C., 
and Mrs. Kline. 
11. J. C. Dreher, jr., secretary-treasurer, 
and V. M. Wells, general manager, 
Dreher Packing Co., Inc., Columbia, S. C. 
12. William J. Manning, superintendent, 
Millers Super Markets, Denver, Colo., 
and E. G. Pfaffhausen, president, Indus- 
trial Air Conditioning Systems, Chicago. 
13. W. M. Elliott, president, and Arnold 
H. Snider, jr., plant manager, White 
Packing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
14. U. G. Focke, secretary, and Walter 
Focke, vice president, William Focke’s 
Sons Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
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GREAT LAKES Combination SCALE « SEAL UNIT 
FOR FRANKS AND SLICED GOODS 


e@ Combining Scaling and Packaging CUTS COSTS! 
On-the-Spot Weighing, Assembling and Packaging SAVES TIME! 


ELIMINATES EXTRA HANDLING 


NCREASES PACKAGE PRODUCTION 


CUTS PACKAGE COSTS 


S>IVES NEAT, TIGHT PACKAGES 


itself in overweight savings 






The Scale & Seal Unit combines 
the accuracy and dependability of 
the No. 273 Exact Weight Scale 
with the packaging and efficiency 
of the Great Lakes Heat-Seal Pack- 
aging Unit. Scale is specially de- 
signed for meat plant use with non- | 
corrosive finish and sturdy mecha- 
nism for accuracy and dependabil- 
ity. Sealer will efficiently handle all 
types of packages! 


EASY TO USE... NO SPECIAL SKILL REQUIRED! 


Simply place a sheet of heat-seal cellophane or other transparent film over the package 
assembly form and arrange sausage, franks or sliced goods in position in the form as 
weight is made. Pull the wrap tight over a backboard and push assembled package 
under heated sealing roll to complete the package. One operator does everything at 
one spot, with only one handling of product. 


CONTROLLED HEAT ASSURES FAST, TIGHT SEAL! 
Electrically heated sealing roll is Teflon coated, has adjustable controlled temperature 


for proper sealing. Sealer will handle cellophane, Pliofilm, Lumarith or other trans- 
parent films as desired. 


ELIMINATES OVERWEIGHT LOSSES ... SAVES TIME... 
CUTS COSTS! 


This combination unit assures rapid production of neat, tight packages. Package cost 


and speed compares favorably with expensive automatic machines, yet first cost is | 


nominal. Pays for itself with overweight savings. 


NO LARGE INVESTMENT... PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY! | 


The complete Great Lakes Scale and Seal Unit mounted on Model 273 Exact Weight 
Scale with fast-balance beam, with Teflon coated sealing roll and adjustable temperature 
control costs only $220.75. Sealing Unit alone, for installation on your present Exact 
Weight Scale, is available at $53.75. Package assembly forms cost $3.25 for 1-lb. frank 
package; $2.75 for 14-lb. frank package; $4.50 for 1-lb. pork links; $3.00 for sliced 
sausage package form. Order now or write for complete details! 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD « CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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developments in the problem of chemi- 
cal additives in foods. The bread hear- 
ings in Washington that started prior 
to the war and then were resumed fol- 
lowing the war were for establishing 
additives and they have come into gen- 
eral use with emulsifiers of chemical 
nature in order to obtain the character- 
istics in bread which consumers re- 
quire. In the packing industry we have 
a big stake in that field because bread 
baking constitutes the remaining major 
bulk use of lard. So, naturally, any 





ATTA LLL UL 


THIS IS SERIOUS 
BUSINESS, GENTLEMEN! 


1. John Heinzelman, II, Buildice Co., 

Inc., and Mrs. John A. Heinzelman. 

2. W. N. Senofsky, sales, Village Black- 

smith Co., Chicago; E. C. Mielke, sales, 

Latrobe Electric Steel Co., Chicago, and 

Walter R. Witte, production engineer, 

Speco, Inc., Chicago. 

3. George Auslander, president, and Ar- 

| thur N. Thomas, sales engineer, Public 

; Service Heat & Power Co., New York 
City. 

| 4. E. J. Ward, United Cork Co., Chicago, 
and A. J. Egan, Smith, Brubaker & Egan, 
Chicago. 

| 5. G. H. McDonell, American Can Co., 
Chicago, and C. W. Reynolds, New York 

| representative, The National Provisioner. 
6. J. G. Allbright and Dr. A. O. Lundell, 

| The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago. 

| 7. Bill Gebhardt, president, Advanced 
Engineering Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 

| 8. Norman Gross, Paul-Lewis Labora- 

tories, Milwaukee, and H. W. Wernecke, 

vice president and sales manager, The 

National Provisioner. 

| 9. Vance Dodson, district manager; Jerry 

| Blanchard, sales manager, and Harvey 

| Feilen, district manager, all of A. C. Legg 

| Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

10. L. L. Reading and H. E. Seideman, 

sales, Enterprise Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

11. Phil Priess, jr., The Glidden Co., soya 

products division, Chicago. 

| 12. Walter J. Best, partner, Best & Dono- 

| van, Chicago. 

13. Dick Harris, merchandise manager, 

| tool & supply division, The Globe Co., 

Chicago. 

14. John Bonini, product development 

department, Marathon Corp., Menasha, 

| Wis. 


| 15. J. P. Louderman, Continental Can 

| Co., Chicago. 

| 16. Lou Bettcher, owner, Bettcher-Dieweld 

| Co., Cleveland. 

| 17. J. M. Schiffer, vice president, and Leo 

| Slobodien, sales manager, Nocon Products 

| Co., New York. 

18. Carl Berntom, The Liquid Carbonic 

Corp., Chicago, and Vince Sheridan, 

| Traver Corp., Chicago. 

19. Eric S. Anderson, sales manager, 

Sparkler Mfg. Co., Mundelein, Ill. 

20. V. R. DuLude, sales, Miami Marga- 

rine Co., Cincinnati. 

21. R. K. Kurze, president, Kadiem, Inc., 
New York City. 
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Make i £ 
MIDWEST 


your headquarters for 


all your TEXTILE needs 


You'll find that whatever your textile re- 
quirement, MIDWEST has just the item 


you're looking for . . . stocked for imme- 


diate shipment . . . and agreeably priced! 
The famed WESTEX BRAND is backed 


by 30 years of experience . . . 30 years 


of covering the nation's quality meats, 
both fresh and smoked. Write now for 
free samples and prices! 


SHROUD CLOTHS 
BEEF STOCKINETTES 
HAM STOCKINETTES 
“ BOLOGNA STOCKINETTES 
FRANK STOCKINETTES 
BEEF TUBINGS 

HAM TUBINGS 

BUTT TUBINGS 

LARD PRESS CLOTHS 
CATTLE WIPE 
PACKERS C. C. 










Midwest Textiles, Inc. 


1906 WESTERN AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


Garfield 6549 
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standards that are promulgated are of 
great interest to the packing industry. 

However, these bread standard hear- 
ings degenerated—or maybe I should 








say they developed into a class of giants 
who were maneuvering for positions of 
favor with respect to their particular 
profits. One group wanted to maintain 





ASSORTED CONVENTION “SHOTS” 


1. R. E. Kenney and R. D. Spitler, sales 
representatives, and H. C. Hoover, sales 
engineer, Kold-Hold Mf-«. Co., Lans.ng. 
2. Jeff Pfaff, midwest division sales, and 
J. S. Hardy, Chicago sales, Huron Mill- 
ing Co., New York. 

3. Bill Johnson, Standard Sausage, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Thelma Irey and Leonard 
Hantover, both of Phil Hantover, Inc., 
Kansas City; Mrs. Max Weinstein, Den- 
ver; Charles Abrams, Phil Hantover, Inc., 
and Max Weinstein, president, Denver 
Wholesale Meat Co., Denver. 

4. Fearn Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, rep- 
resentatives. First row: R. Askren, 
William A. Walberer, manager, special 
commodities division; Connie Docimo, J. 
O. Smith, manager sales promotion; M. 
A. Hagel, executive vice president; Fran- 
ces M. DeBellis, assistant secretary, and 
W. Dick Jordan, sales. Second row: 
Frank L. Senseney, controller; Roy W. 
Hackbush, assistant production manager; 
P. A. Schuster, sales; C. B. Hill, presi- 
dent; W. H. “Hank” Bright, sales; Doug 
Parrish, sales, and Henry J. Gorcica, vice 
president, research and production. 

5. C. W. Kimes, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Chicago; Jack Weiller, 
president; Louie Meisel, Fred Gruen, and 
Ed Kirkman, all of Jack Weiller & Co. 
6. Jim Graham, George H. Elliott & Co., 
Chicago; J. W. Long and R. B. Linsen- 
meyer, Maricopa Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; George H. Elliott, Geo: H. Elliott 
& Co.; Floyd Harvey, president, Okla- 
homa Packers Hide Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Weyman Lamb, chairman of the 
board, Consolidated Packers Hide Co. 

7. Vernon Opp, Sloman Lyors Broker- 
age Co., New York; Albert P. Weller, 
president, A. P. Weller & Co., Chicago: 
Jack Karp of Sloman, Lyons; Charles 
Holzer, eastern representative, Kuhner 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind.; Irving Sloman, 
Sloman Lyons Brokerage Co.; R. D. Ross, 
vice president and general manager, Peoria 
Packing Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill., and Fritz 
Katz, secretary-treasurer, Stoll Packing Co. 
8. Tom Townsend, branch manager, In- 
dianapolis; C. W. Kirg, Chicago district 





manager, and D. C. Johnson, Chicago 
sales, all of Pure Carbonic Co., New York. 
9. Bernie Rothschild, president, M. Roths- 
child & Sons, Inc., Chicago; Phil Miller, 
president, United Beef Co., Boston; Phil 
Rothschild, vice president, M. Rothschild 
& Sons; Robert L. Stone, Oscar B. Stone 
& Sons, Boston, and Carl Rothschild, vice 
president, M. Rothschild & Sons. 
10. Seated: G. E. Harris, L. D. Schreiber 
& Co., Inc., Chicago; Jake Buring, Buring 
Packing Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Frank 
Kirschbraun, L. D. Schreiber & Co. Stand- 
ing: H. J. Thompson, Karsten & Sons 
Co., Chicago; Robert Ascher and R. M. 
Bush, both of L. D. Schreiber & Co. 
11. Blanche Hrncirik, The National Pro- 
visioner staff; John Seiffhart, general 
manager and vice president, Frank & Co., 
Milwaukee, and Jean Ryan, Provisioner. 
12. Jacqueline Thomas, chemist in charge 
of Reliable Packing Co. laboratory, dem- 
onstrating equipment used in lard testing. 
13. Paul Greene, sales manager, and L. T. 
Hunter, chief engineer, Air Induction 
Corp., New. York City. 
14. Seated: P. G. Phillips, J. P. Swift, 
Leo Vinaas, and R. L. Storck. Standing: 
J. W. Jones, J. L. Altenau, Jake Akins, 
Marty Phee, J. E. Brown, and A. R. 
Goodson. All are members of Custom 
Food Products, Inc., Chicago. 
15. Seated: Jack Spevak, president, J. 
Spevak & Co., Baltimore, Md.; Morris 
Cherkosky, president, Cherkosky Meat Co., 
Philadelphia; Harry Kelinson, owner, 
Markel Packing Co., Philadelphia; Her- 
man Leff, partner, Fleekop’s Wholesale 
Meats, Philadelphia, and S. H. Marcus, 
owner, Excel Packing Co., Wichita, Kans. 
Standing: Burt Petersen, Chicago office; 
Robby Robertson, Philadelphia office; Moe 
Goldberg; Erv Priceman, treasurer, and 
E. Cherkosky, all of Petersen-Pricemen, 
Inc., Philadelphia; Harry Batt, Philadel- 
phia Boneless Beef Co., Philadelphia; W. 
C. Partenheimer, Swift & Company, Chi- 
cago; Fred Stearn, City Packing Co., Bos- 
ton; J. H. Petersen, president, Petersen- 
Pricemen, Inc., and Russell A. Izatt, Dear- 
born Packing Co., Inc., Chicago. 
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Julian SMOKEHOUSES 


@ Our sincere “thanks” to the many packers 
who have installed Julian Smekehouses and 
who have seen fit to recommend Julian to 
their friends throughout the country. Such 
endorsements are always gratifying . . . and 
we shall ever strive to merit your continued 


confidence. 
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319 WEST HURON STREET e CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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its monopoly position and another 
group wanted to gain access to that 
field. They put the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on such a spot that they 
have not even as yet issued a final 
standard of identity for bread. They 
issued some tentative standards, as 
you recall, that had some rather un- 
satisfactory suggestions that were to 
the detriment of the use of lard in 
bread and by implication to other baked 
goods. 

Because that situation has developed, 
the food industry as a whole and the 
Food and Drug Administration of the 
Federal Security Agency and the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have agreed upon a program 
whereby the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, through the National Research 
Council, has organized an official food 
technology committee. That committee 
has in turn organized several subcom- 
mittees, one of which is a committee 
on the technical value of various in- 
gredients or constituents in food and 
another is the toxicology committee. 
There is more or less a gentleman’s 
agreement to the effect that the find- 
ings of the official body of the National 
Research Council will serve as a basis 


| for FDA’s final determinations on the 


usefulness of various chemical additives 
to foods. 

At the present time, the big question 
and the big argument is on another 
major food product—ice cream. The 
development of these chemical emulsi- 
fiers has made it possible to produce 
a quality in ice cream that the public 
prefers and their use in ice cream has 
become very general. But the problem 
still confronts the ice cream industry 
as to whether or not they are going 
to be permitted to continue their use. 
These are the same ingredients that 
the Food and Drug Administration says 
cannot be used in lard or baked goods 
but they are in general use, not only 
in baked goods, but in the ice cream 
field. 

And so the decision in the one field 
is naturally going to have to be con- 
sistent with the decision in the other 
field. Now, at the present hearings, 
they are presenting a large mass of 
data, first with respect to the impor- 
tance and use and technological advan- 
tages of these and then, secondly, the 
committee on toxicology in the Na- 
tional Research Council is compiling 
and consolidating all of the available 
data on toxicity and inaugurating new 
extensive studies in that field. 

The meat packing industry is going 
to be affected by the outcome of this. 
Our officers have been asked whether 
or not this Association would want to 
make any statement with respect to 
the value of emulsifiers in lard, or for 
use in conjunction with lard in the 
food products in which lard is used. 
There is a field of interest that can 
have an effect upon broadening the use 
of lard, and I think the Association 
should give some very careful study 
to it in the near future. I thought you 
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WE MEET AGAIN 


1. L. C. Petty, packing division sales 
manager, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Aus- 
tin; C. D. Mullinix, Mullinix Packages, 
and Clarence A. Nockleby, vice president 
of Hormel. 
2. I. H. Hoffman, president, Hoffman 
Bros. Packing Co., Los Angeles. 
3. Harry Shanberge, Milwaukee, broker; 
Arnold T. Brusewitz, superintendent, and 
Walter C. Wangerin, president, Wiscon- 
sin Meat Products, Milwaukee. 
4. F. A. Segel, vice president, Wisconsin 
Packing Co., Milwaukee. 
5. Harold M. Mayer, vice president, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago. 
6. A. J. Egan and P. S. Brubaker, Smith 
Brubaker & Egan, architects, Chicago. 
7. L. M. Stone, assistant to president, 
Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, and M. 
L. Rosenthal, president, Glendale Provision 
Co., Detroit. 
8. M. C. Phillips, vice president, Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago, and Gus Glaser, 
president, Gus Glaser Meats, Fort Dodge. 
9. M. R. Bell, owner, W. W. Garry Co., 
Sioux City, and Marvin F. Mullins, man- 
ager, John Harvey & Co. of Omaha, 
Nebr. 
10. D. W. Zellar, Chicago purchasing 
agent, and W. F. Waugh, general pur- 
chasing agent, both of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Madison. 
11. A. L. Smith, president, and Carl 
Hirsch, sausage superintendent, Smith 
Packing Co., Harrisburg, Ill. 
12. Sam Sigman, president K & B Pack- 
ing Co., Denver, and Herbert Guggen- 
heim, president, Guggenheim Packing Co., 
Wichita. 
13. John Lehew, livestock traffic agent, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Richmond, Ind, 
and R. Q. Smith, secretary, Independent 
Livestock Marketing Association, Colum- 
bus. 
14. Ted Spencer, general manager, and 
Stefan Poth, sausage foreman, Spencer, 
Inc., Detroit. 
15. Ralph Keller, in charge of Chicago 
office, and H. H. Corey, president, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin. 
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TWO AT THE MOST 
1. F. D. Cummings, manager, Zenith 
Packing Co., Oakland, and C. B. Jensen, 
chief engineer, Atmos Corp., Chicago. 
2. Jack L. Koster, head of beef section of 
OPS, and Gilbert Gusler, consultant, Chi- 
cago. 
3. Herschel Powers; Bernard B. Williams, 
manager, and J. B. Williams, president, 
J. B. Williams & Sons, Walkerton, Ind. 
4. James W. Riney, superintendent, and 
Harold Dugdale, president, Dugdale Pack- 
ing Co., St. Joseph. 
5. James W. Sartwelle, president, Port 
City Packing Co., Houston. 
6. Frank A. Thomas, president, Thomas 
Packing Co., Griffin, Ga. 
7. Harold G. Telfer, partner, and Howard 
J. Telfer, partner, Telfer Packing Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 
8. Frank Hull, office manager, and Alois 
J. Young, secretary, Young’s Packing Co., 
Decatur. 
9. V. A. Gibbs, assistant manager, and 
O. J. McKirchy, jr., office manager, 
Estherville division, Tobin Packing Co. 
10. Lee M. Strawn, secretary, and R. H. 
Cantieny, president, Cantieny-Strawn Co., 
Lima, Ohio. 
11. Lester I. Norton, president, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, and Bob Ballantyne, 
Faber & Co., Peoria. 
12. Louis W. Mains, plant engineer, and 
John G. Stephen, vice president, Arbo- 
gast & Bastian, Allentown. 
13. Earl M. Gibbs, vice president, Earl C. 
Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland, and Mrs. Gibbs. 
14. Roy F. Melchior, vice president, Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., Chicago, and 
H. Smith, owner, Selma Dressed Beef Co., 
Long Beach. 
15. I. B. Wald, president, Wald Boram 
Co., Boston, and Harry G. Gustafson, 
New York Central Railroad. 
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would be interested in knowing those 
more recent developments, and the one 
that is particularly significant is the 
turning over of this whole problem of 
chemical additives in food to commit- 
tees of the National Research Council. 

MEMBER: Aren’t we doing that 
now? Aren’t we using emulsifiers in 
lard at the present time? 

CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: Cer- 
tain emulsifiers, mono- and di-glicer- 
ides, do have the present approval and 
they are being used by some packers 
at the present time. However, they do 
have certain limiting factors. For one 
thing, while the main purpose is to im- 
prove the usefulness of lard for baking 
purposes, the addition of these mono- 
and di-glicerides materially lessens it. 
Certain other types of emulsifiers are 
much more efficient and can be used in 
much smaller amounts. 

MEMBER: Along with this lard 
situation, we sat around here two or 
three days and talked about how we 
are losing money on beef. I don’t kill 
any beef and maybe I don’t kill a lot 
of hogs, but how long is it going to 
take before we are in the same position 
with hogs as we are in with beef. We 
haven’t said a word about hog ceilings. 
We haven’t asked the people to come 
out and set ceiling prices on hog cuts 
or anything else; we are worried about 
beef. Why don’t we worry about hogs? 

CHAIRMAN WELLS HUNT: I 
think you have a point and John 
Thompson brought up yesterday that 
it is a matter of time and strategy. Beef 
is the one that is really acute at the 
moment. In February the story was 
just exactly the reverse. At that time 
your government agencies had the pork 
program in first place. Your point we 
cannot overlook and must not overlook, 
and I am sure the efforts of your 
officers on this whole program are not 
going to be confined just to the beef 
problem. 

PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Our next speaker should hardly need 
an introduction to you. When we were 
in trouble last August and organized 
our policy as to our fight against price 
control, it became necessary for the 
steering committee to employ an eco- 
nomic expert. In casting about for such 
a man, they came upon this speaker. 
He prepared a thesis that has not even 
been approached by any other meat 
packers association. 

He is essentially a product of the 
great State of lowa. He attended 
schools there and the University of 
Iowa until 1937. He operated a live- 
stock farm in northwest Iowa. Since 
1937 he has devoted all of his time to 
economic research. At the present time 
he is serving as economic adviser to 
the Joint Committee on Defense set up 
by Congress to supervise the National 
Defense Act of 1950, which deals with 
price controls and allocation of ma- 
terials. I know of no one better quali- 
fied than Carl H. Wilken to give you 
facts about livestock and the cost of 
living. (See page 109 for Wilken.) 
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Raise Flavor Levels... 
Increase Sales Appeal 


" MSG 
MONOSOOIUM GLUTAMATE 99+% 


An increasing number of meat processors and sausage 
manufacturers have already discovered the value of 
Huron MSG, for it raises flavor levels to new taste and 
sales appealing highs . . . and these improvements can 
be achieved at amazingly low cost by the simple addi- 


tion of small amounts of Huron MSG. 


TRY HURON MSG IN YOUR MEAT PRODUCTS 


For Example: 


Try Huron MSG in sausage, wieners and loaves on the basis 
of from 1 to 4 ounces per 100 pounds of finished product. 


Huron MSG is distributed to the 
Meat Packing Industry through: 


CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 


701-709 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


MILWAUKEE SPICE MILLS 


1820 So. First Street 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 
1415 W. 37th Street 
Chicago 9, Illinois 
Newark, N. J. and Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * By 
AVA 
Write today for samples and detailed Ye 


information from Huron's Technical oo 
Service Division. 





Woy ~** 


MILLING COMPANY 


e, New York NY 
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PART LOW INDICATING TWO-POINT TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


@ MAXIMUM TEMPERATURE 1000° FAHRENHEIT 550° 
CENTIGRADE. MODEL BBZ 


2-Wire or 3-Wire Control Circuit 





This Control provides the versatility of two independ- 
ent Temperature Controls in a single instrument hav- 
ing a single thermal element and scale. The tem- 
perature setting of either control point can be made 
easily by turning a knurled knob on the outside of 
the instrument case. Pull out to set one pointer and 
push in to set the other. 


The Control contains two single pole, double throw 
switches which may be connected for “Three Wire” 
Thermostatic Loads or either the normally closed or 
normally open contacts used for two wire heating or 
cooling loads in any desired combination. 





FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND PRICES, WRITE FOR BULLETIN 505L 


THE PARTLOW CORPORATION 
3 CAMPION ROAD ¢ NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Partlow Temperature Controls, Safety Gas Valves and Timers 




















Through the years we have taken pride in offering our customers "'per- 
sonal direction" in the orders which they have placed with us. We feel 
that this is part of our job and we enjoy overseeing production just as we 
enjoy the sales work that goes with it. 


Now that materials are limited, our main effort today is in serving our 
regular customers. But while the situation prevents our soliciting new 
customers, we are certainly anxious to make new friends so that one day 
we may be able to serve them. 


CURING BOXES ° MEAT TRUCKS . CONVEYOR TABLES 





WINGER MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
“BACKED BY YEARS OF PACKING PLANT ENGINEERING" 
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ARL H. WILKEN: For some rea- 

son or other, economics has be- 

come a rather strange, mysteri- 
ous subject. It has become a conglom- 
eration of socialism, communism, New 
Dealism, philosophy and sociology, with 
very little arithmetic and common busi- 
ness sense in the picture. In talking 
to you today, I am going to bring you 
back to fundamentals and with the use 
of arithmetic point out to you how this 
economic machine of ours operates. 

The United States has roughly 3,000,- 
000 square miles of land area in which 
we have our national resources, the 
most important of which are our farm 
acres. Economics, in simple terms, is 
nothing more than the application of 
labor to the natural resources and the 
production of raw materials, taking 
them to the factory, processing them 
and distributing them. That is what 
we do day after day and year after 
year. 

We have about 1,120,000,000 acres 
of farm land. Half of that is grazing 
land and the other half is called im- 
proved farm land. Another thing, the 
improved farm land is about 195,000,- 
000 acres of pasture that we rotate and 
about 73,000,000 acres of hay, leaving 
available 300,000,000 acres of crop land. 
We produce feed in the form of corn, 
oats and other grains; we have wheat 
for human food. 

Our livestock processes about 85 per 
cent of the feed grains that we pro- 
duce. I wonder how many of you have 
ever thought of livestock as a labor 
force? We have 240,000,000 units of 
livestock working 24 hours a day gath- 
ering the products of the acres of graz- 
ing land and grass, and serving as a 
factory in processing it for the human 
race. Our livestock gathers and proc- 
esses 80 per cent of the growth of all 
of the farm acres of the United States, 
and they do it, working 24 hours a day, 
without a strike and without a wage. 
All that takes place prior to the entry 
of those products into our economic 
cycle. 

With the aid of this livestock the 
American farmer today is the most effi- 
cient producer of farm products in the 
world. In the United States it takes 
one farmer to produce enough for him- 
self and six other workers. Because 
of the efficiency the six other workers 
can engage in some other industry. In 
the rest of the world, the turn of agri- 
culture income is only about two and a 
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half times. It takes approximately one 
man to produce enough farm life for 
himself and one other man. 

This efficient production of farm 
products in the United States results in 
a very interesting economic spiral. To- 
day, and for the past 25 years, each 
dollar of gross farm production is gen- 
erated into seven dollars of national 
income, year after year. If, through 
some cause or other, farm income is 
permitted to drop 10 per cent, it would 
mean a loss of 10 per cent in the na- 
tional income. That, in turn, would 
mean a 10 per cent reduction in buying 
power and result in 10 per cent un- 
employment. You can trace that 
through the economy from 1929 to the 
present time, but as I pointed out, 
we don’t stop and use simple arith- 
metic, 

We have in the United States 62,000,- 
000 workers. Of that total, 10,000,000 
are business operations and, in turn, 
of the 10,000,000 business operations, 
agriculture has, roughly, 60 per cent. 
In other words, roughly 60 per cent 
of your business operations are indi- 
vidually owned and operated by farm- 
ers. Of these, 52,000,000 are paid by 
a check, and they make up what we call 
the payroll of the United States. Now, 
the payroll has to be paid for by the 
10,000,000 business operations. They 
represent the capital in management 
engaged in the business of enterprises 
which pay wages. 


Always Have Rationing 


The amount of wages that are paid 
out automatically becomes a price or a 
cost in the production of goods, but 
on the other hand, wages become a 
market for goods, in a direct propor- 
tion. You hear a lot about the likeli- 
hood of rationing. The simple facts of 
the case are that we are always ra- 
tioned. The amount of the paycheck is 
the ration for what each individual or 
group gets from our economic cycle. 
We talk about the law of supply and 
demand. The supply is the amount of 
goods we produce. The demand is the 
income that we pay out in the produc- 
tion of those goods. 

Now then, say that we pay an annual 
wage of $1,000 a year to the worker. 
That creates a demand of $1,000. If it 
goes up to $2,000, then it is $2,000; if 
it is up to $3,000, he has $3,000. The 
big trouble with us today is that we all 
want to buy at ’39 price levels and 


maintain our present income, but that 
won’t work. 

In 1939 the United States income was 
$72,500,000,000 and the average worker 
was getting $1,269 in wages. Cattle 
were selling on the market at about 
$10 a hundred and we had perhaps 
10,000,000 people unemployed. 

Since that time a tremendous change 
has taken place. The national income 
has expanded to $263,000,000,000 or at 
that rate, for the first quarter of 1951. 
In 1939 the total payroll was $45,700,- 
000,000. In the first quarter of 1951 
it is running at the rate of $169,800,- 
000,000, or an increase of about 273 per 
cent. The annual wage has gone up to 
$3,000. The real facts are that in terms 
of hourly wages the American worker 
today has the lowest cost of living in 
the history of the United States. I 
want to repeat that. It is the lowest 
cost of living in the history of the 
United States. 

In my report to the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, I 
pointed out that for 35 years the pub- 
lic had been spending an almost con- 
stant 5.7 per cent of expendable income 
for meat. 

In 1929 the public spent 5.5 per cent 
of its expendable income for meat and 
the per capita consumption was 130 
Ibs. In 1949, 20 years later, they spent 
5.5 per cent of their expendable in- 
come for meat and the per capita con- 
sumption was 146 lbs. In other words, 
in 1949 and 1950 the average worker 
was getting 16 lbs. more of meat than 
he did in 1939 for the same percentage 
of his income. And again, I say that 
the cost of living on a real basis is the 
lowest of any period in the history of 
the United States. 

Of course, the price of steak has gone 
up. In 1929 the hourly wage was 56c 
an hour and steak was 46c per pound. 
In February the average wage was 
$1.46 an hour and a worker could buy 
more steak for an hour’s work today 
than you could in 1929. But again, we 
think in terms of 1939 prices and to- 
day’s income. 

If the American people are going 
to trade 50c steak for $1.00 steak, then 
they are going to have to use half of 
the income and it is the same with 
everything else. If we want to buy 
homes and automobiles at the price 
that prevailed in 1939 and operate at 
that price, we will have to kick that 
$160,000,000,000 income out of the win- 
dow. 

In 1948 the price of farm products 
started to go down. The public hailed 
that and said the cost of living was go- 
ing down, The public didn’t realize that 
that drop of prices would wipe out 
$20,000,000,000 of last year’s income. 
But it did. The national income dropped 
from $234,000,000,000 the last quarter 
of 1948 to $214,000,000,000 the last 
quarter of 1949. Then in July of 1949 
it started to recover and from that 
time the economy has been expanding 
very rapidly and income in 15 months 
from the last quarter of 1949 has ad- 
vanced from $214,000,000,000 to $263,- 
000,000,000, which is an increase of 
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SAVES $4,800 A YEAR... 
PRODUCES BETTER LARD 





with No. 20 HERCULES FILTER 


You saw it at the show! Now fry it in 
your plant. A small Hercules Filter will 
be installed right in your production line 
for a test. 








A big meat packing concern installed a Hercules 
#20 Pressure-Leaf Filter (200 square foot capacity) 
to purify lard in a plant that produced 200,000 
pounds of lard a day. 


A saving of 8c per thousand ey was obtained 
over the cost of filtering with the old type cloth and 
plate press method. 


This means a saving was made of $16 per day, or 
$4,800 in a year of 300 working days. 


The packer bought this filter because of the many 
advantages this closed filtering system gives in sani- 
tation, cleanliness, and product quality. The money 
savings were a bonus. 


@ Filtration is finer, cheaper, and faster. 

@ Possible contamination is prevented by elimination of cloths. 

@ Cleaning reduced to 30 minutes of one man's time, once 
in 3 days—instead of 2 hours work by 2 men daily. One 
twenty-fourth the labor cost. 

@ Half the run is by gravity alone. 

@ No unfiltered lard is left in the filter at the end of a cycle. 

Write for installation details—also for fold- 


ers describing Hercules self-cleaning and 
manual Pressure Leaf Filters. 


HERCULES FILTER CORP. 


Manufacturers of filters for alcoholi beve: ~~ 
sugar solutions, hydrogenated oils, ‘ote, fish ie poh ney ne- 
gor, cider flavors, pectin, etc. 





204 — 2Ist Avenue Paterson, New Jersey 
























Tayer 


aprons 
feature 


BLOCKED 

SEAMS 
for easy 
cleaning 


No cracks or crevices to catch dirt or hold grease, 
because every seam is blocked, filled and covered with 


Sawyer’s heavy Neoprene Latex coating. 


At clean-up time, Sawyer aprons can be scrubbed with 
stiff brushes, hot water, even caustic solutions without 
any harm to the fabric because. . . 


. Sawyer uses only 100% DuPont Neoprene Latex 
and top quality base fabrics, coated both sides by 
Sawyer'’s exclusive saturation-coating process which 
bonds the coating all the way through the base fabric. 
Result: Long- wearing quality and toughness such as 
you've never seen. Note: Neck-band and tie-tapes are 
double-coated, too, for extra wear and cleanliness. 
Write now for full details and prices. 


Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 
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$49,000,000,000, or 23 per cent. In that 
process, the money available to buy 
meat has increased 23 per cent and 
the meat production has increased 3 
per cent. That is why you have high 
meat prices. You can’t expand your 
meat production rapidly. And in the 
next six months if the present price 
level continues, our national income 
will expand another $30,000,000,000. 
And, as I pointed out to you, almost 
a constant 5.7 per cent of your expend- 
able income goes for meat. People like 
it. 

At the present time you have an al- 
most unbelievable spread in cattle 
prices and hog prices, but the reason 
for it is high income level which gives 
people a steak appetite. There isn’t 
enough steak to go around. The only 
way you can meet the situation is to 
live with it today as it is, and then go 
out and do everything that you can to 
get the increased production in meat 
to make that buying possible because 
it is here and it is going to continue 
to be here as long as we have these 
present price levels. 

To come to your particular problem, 
you remember the old OPA squeeze 
you were under. In making the report 
for NIMPA last fall I warned that 
packers would face the same situation 
in this present setup if they didn’t 
watch what was being done very care- 
fully. 


Reviews Old OPA Situation 


We have been watching it. Some ob- 
servers say that the business man is 
getting too big a margin and that is 
the reason for the high prices. There 
is nothing in the record to prove that, 
and it is particularly true of the meat 
packing industry. You men are not 
charging excess marketing on live 
weight prices to the wholesaler, or the 
wholesaler to the retailer. In fact, the 
farmer is getting a larger percentage 
of the consumer’s dollar today in meat 
products than he did from 1935 to 
1939, and that holds true for all farm 
products. In 1935 to 1939 the farmer 
got 40 per cent of the consumer’s dol- 
lar and in 1950 he got 48 per cent. 
That couldn’t be possible if you were 
charging an excess margin. But these 
men have that complex and they are 
going to put you in a squeeze by put- 
ting a ceiling on the wholesale prices 
that will be exactly the same as under 
OPA but much worse. 

I am going to tell you briefly what 
happened in OPA, why you had the 
black market and why you had to have 
subsidies. There is a normal markup 
that must take place in the price of 
beef. In 1939 and 1940 the markup 
on the price was 62 per cent over the 
wholesale price. In other words, the 
wholesale carcass price was 162 per 
cent of good steers on the Chicago mar- 
ket. Then came OPA and in 1944 and 
1945 this margin was only 31 per cent. 
There wasn’t a packer in the United 
States that handled good steers and 
came out. Of course, they paid the 
subsidy, but the thing that resulted 
because that margin was entirely too 
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TWO PHOENECIANS: Robert B. Linsenmeyer, 

president and general manager, and J. W. 

Long, office manager, Maricopa Packing Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


small was the black market. The same 
thing will happen if they put on prices 
at wholesale and a ceiling at market 
prices because when you get the short 
season of supplies in July and August 
and you have to operate under pres- 
ent wholesale ceilings on the price of 
hogs and cattle, it will just cut your 
throat. 

The bill that was passed by Con- 
gress specifically provides that OPS 
must permit normal operating margins, 
and I think one of the things that 
packers must insist upon is that you 
will have the same markup on live 
weight that you had in the average of 
1947, 1948 and 1949—it doesn’t mat- 
ter which because the markup is almost 
the same. 

When the OPA ended, this margin 
naturally rose from a 31 per cent mark- 
up to an average of 62 per cent in 
1948, 1949 and 1950. Under the re- 
sumption of the normal markup, the 
black market disappeared and the flow 
of meat through natural channels was 
resumed. 

There is another very important an- 
gle. With this complex situation as 
to operating margins, officials seem 
to forget that because of the war, be- 
cause of the tremendous budget, we 
have made tax collectors out of the peo- 
ple in the industry. Last year the 


corporate tax liability was about $17,- 
If you squeeze that on 


000,000,000. 





Wells Hunt, NIMPA chairman elect and 

president of John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Phil- 

adelphia, draws the winning registration card 

at the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. presentation of 

a free television set. The lucky Staley visitor 

was William Koch, partner, A. Koch's Sons 
Co., Cincinnati. 


those operating margins, you are go- 
ing to squeeze down the tax liability 
and you are going to squeeze down 
federal revenue. That’s what is going 
to happen. So it is very hard to say 
not to permit the normal margins be- 
cause of the dependency the govern- 
ment has on corporate taxes. As I told 
you, there is nothing in the record any 
place that shows—and this is not only 
in the packing industry but it is true 
in textiles and in other foods—that the 
public is being gouged by the business 
man. There again you have a natural 
situation that you must meet. There 
are 10,000,000 workers in the wholesale 
trade, but how do those workers com- 
pare with others in the United States 
unless the operating margin exists to 
make the profit to pay this wage? There 
again if you have cut the operating 
margins too close, those men will have 
to take a cut in wages. 

I am going to take you briefly into 
the potential of the United States. 
Your Congress just doesn’t seem to get 
the picture of the rapid expansion that 
we go through. As I pointed out to 
you, the natural income increase of 
$49,000,000,000 in the last 15 months 
is almost fantastic. As a result of that 
increase, the federal revenue increased 
to the extent that at the end of the 
first quarter the Treasury had a $6,- 
000,000,000 surplus. It wasn’t by a 
movement to collect more taxes but to 
support the income. At the end of 
World War II we had an income of 
about $183,000,000,000 at a price level 
of about 103 per cent of 1926 against 
100 at the wholesale price. At the pres- 
ent time it is about 181%. With the 
present price levels and utilizing the 
6 per cent increase in labor force we 
have had (through increased popula- 
tion) to produce 6 per cent more physi- 
cal production than we did in 1943 and 
1944, the income of the United States 
would go up to $340,000,000,000. The 
price level is more than 70 per cent 
higher than it was in World War I or 
II. 

Your own industry has no way that 
I can see to increase the meat supply, 
and the consuming public has a lot of 
votes, especially if it is misled by the 
ery of high cost of living which I point- 
ed out to you is a complete fallacy. 
We have high prices but the cost of 
living on the basis of what an hour of 
work will buy is the lowest in the his- 
tory of the United States. But the pub- 
lic doesn’t realize that. They haven't 
been told that. Your group has not told 
them that and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce hasn’t told it to them and 
NAM has not told it to them. Our gov- 
ernment departments are reluctant to 
admit it. The Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics admits that we are making 17 
per cent more goods than from 1935 to 
1939. If so, the cost of living must be 
cheaper and it is. Secretary Brannan 
of the Department of Agriculture has 
recently been admitting that the per- 
centage of income going for food in 
1950 was less than it was in 1935 and 
1939. 

I don’t remember whether I called 
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your attention to other nations in com- 
parison, but let’s go over to Russia. 
In Russia the worker has to work seven 
hours to buy as much goods as he can 
buy in one hour’s work in the United 
States. In Germany, France, Czecho- 
slovakia and Chile and some other 
South American countries, he has to 
work three hours to buy as much goods 
as we have for one hour of work in 
the United States. Because of that low 
cost of living which is really because 
of our system of production, we have 
a peculiar situation. The United States 
has 6 per cent of the population of the 
world and generates 45 per cent of the 
dollar income. As a result of that, and 
in spite of the cry of high cost of liv- 
ing which is really the low cost of 
living, wé produce, buy and operate 70 
per cent of the automobiles of the world 
and we use 50 per cent of all of the 
minerals and raw materials produced, 
such as copper, petroleum and steel. 
Yet we talk about the high cost of liv- 
ing and because of that fallacy we are 
going to nail business to the cross and 
nail every one of these prices to the 
cross, and, in my opinion, do a lot to 
destroy the very production we so ur- 
gently need. 

I don’t know what the committee is 
going to do. I heard a confidential re- 
port to the chairman and some of the 
other members giving suggestions as to 
what I feel can be done without hurt- 
ing anybody particularly. And it is 
all set out in the bill. Consider the 
National Production Act. Part 1 pro- 
vides that farm pricing will not be 
stabilized. The second part requires 
that if price ceilings are established the 
hourly wage must be stabilized in those 
industries. The third says that a nor- 
mal margin must be permitted. If those 
things are all carried out simultane- 
ously with the use of a little arithme- 
tic, nobody needs to suffer. 

In closing, I want to call your at- 
tention once more to this very impor- 
tant fact that in our livestock we do 
have a labor force, and it works 24 
hours a day, without a wage and with- 
out a strike, and that labor force gath- 
ers and processes 80 per cent of the 
growth of all of the acres in the United 
States. For that reason it is the foun- 
dation and cornerstone of our standard 
of living in the United States. And 
if you maintain farm prices and 
production of livestock, the people who 
are working for you and this na- 
tion haven’t much to fear. With the 
production that you have, the produc- 
tive facilities and so forth, you can 
have just about any standard of living 
you want to create. But you have to 
work for it; you have to produce it. 
And your standard of living can never 
be any higher than the amount of goods 
that you produce. You can’t change 
the equation by changing the price. 

CHAIRMAN HUNT: This conven- 
tion certainly thanks you for that very 
clear and concise explanation of what 
makes our American economic system 
tick. It is really a revelation to this 
convention, I am sure. 


PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
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1. Representatives of the Visking Corp., 
Chicago. Seated: L. E. Houck, assistant 
general manager, Clearing plant; Fred 
Adams, assistant sales manager; Gustav 
Freund, vice president and general man- 
ager, Clearing plant; H. A. Lotka, sales 
manager, and J. E. Milio, district sales 
manager. Standing, E. J. Warner, David 
Chesser, T. H. Tompkins, E. T. Reedy, 
John Ruby, Jim Caldwell, W. R. Hem- 
rich, advertising manager; Charles B. 
Wheeler, Don Roberts, F. W. Tauber, 
chemical laboratory, Bill Christensen, and 
Chuck Whitford. 

2. Globe Co., Chicago, representatives. 
Seated: George L. Hoyt, vice president in 
charge of purchases; Charles Bonifield, 
vice president in charge of manufacturing; 
R. L. Gambill, executive vice president; 
E. O. McCord, treasurer; Leo J. McQueen, 
sales manager; and Frank J. Bilek, vice 
president in charge of engineering. Stand- 
ing: Jake Lissner, Karl Axelson, Bob 
Byrnes, John W. Hill, advertising man- 
ager; Kenneth Bard, Leo R. McQueen, 
W. J. Worcester, H. Kollmorgan, Charles 
P. Deurick, jr., and L. I. Campbell. 

3. Seated: Vern Berry, Tubby Wood, sales 
manager; Harry Ansel, secretary-treasurer; 
William B. Durling, president; Bruce Dur- 
ling, vice president, and Ted Lind. Stand- 
ing: Tom Flynn, Bill Hutchison; George 
Liddell, Phil Jones, Ken Koepke, Seb J. 
Davin, Dave Nay, and George Foster, all 
of Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago. 

4. Seated: R. E. Ehrler, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Chicago; J. C. 
Derby, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
J. G. Wilson, Merrill Lynch, and E. 
Nickels, Illinois Packing Co., Chicago. 
Standing: W. K. Smith, W. R. Mendels 
and C. F. Claussen, all of Merrill Lynch; 
John R. Jones, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, and J. G. Mercer, Merrill Lynch. 
5. Seated: T. J. Schaefer, R. J. Fast, 
H. A. Nussbaum, and Lud Vessel, all of 
Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., and J. 
Shappee, Armour and Company. Stand- 
ing: Gene Krueger, Marathon Corp.; 
R. W. Flaws, Dusty Pope, and Albin 
Slokis, all of Armour and Company; 
W. H. Townsend, Al Dreher and Ken 
Dickinson, all of Marathon; H. A. Christ, 
Hunter Packing Co., E. St. Louis, IIL, 
and H. Weinrich, Marathon. 

6. Berth. Levi & Co., Inc., Chicago, was 
represented by (seated): Al Freud, Leon- 
ard D. Weill, Martin D. Levy, vice presi- 
dent, and Mike Baker. Standing: Walter 
Wozniak, Alez Lavenberg, Nate Ulick, 
Bob Sachs, N. B. Berkowitz, Harry Chi- 
chester, and E. Hertz. 

7. Representatives of E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, unless otherwise identified, in- 
cluded: Gus B. Kaufman, president, G. 
Bernd Co., Macon, Ga.; Harold H. Mill- 











ing, vice president, L. Bartel Co., Inc., 
New York City; Bob Johnson, John Phe- 
lan, and Joe Steger. Standing: M. J. 
Mackin, S. Salabura, Al Walmo, Mitch 
Lynn, Fred Richter, Paul Youkey, Bill 
Hauser, Ted Williams, Al Dempsey, Frank 
Legatzke, and Michael Parker. 
8. Front row: O. C. Johnson, research, 
Continental Can Co., Chicago; Elmer 
Spath, manager canned meat department, 
Agar Packing & Provision Corp., Chi- 
cago; Tom Enright, Wm. Davies Co., Inc., 
Chicago; James R. Hefferman, Agar Pack- 
ing, Chicago; L. C. Dudley and Don 
Thompson, research department, both of 
Continental, Chicago. Back row: Glenn 
M. Jackson, general manager, El Chico 
Canning Co., Dallas; J. R. Hughes, Con- 
tinental; Edmund P. Burke, vice president, 
Agar Packing & Provision Corp.; M. M. 
Potts, Continental; H. M. Busk, Armour 
and Company, Chicago; R. J. Cline, and 
William F. Coleman, district sales man- 
ager, both of Continental. 
9. Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co. rep- 
resentatives. Seated: G. E. Schmidt, Ohio- 
Pennsylvania representative; C. Oscar 
Schmidt, president; William C. Schmidt, 
vice president; George McSweeney, eastern 
representative; R. W. Tohtz, president, 
R. W. Tohtz Co., St. Louis, Mo. Stand- 
ing: R. Belaskas, Chicago office; B. R. 
Chapman, Indiana representative; Walt 
Hammann, southern representative; James 
Black, Chicago manager; E. M. Kahn, 
New York representative; Fred Stothfang, 
sales manager, and R. L. Gibson, Texas 
representative. 
10. The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., was rep- 
resented by: First row: S. L. Thompson; 
H. Levy, Chicago; W. B. Overboy, export 
manager, Newark, N. J.; R. L. Warren, 
president, Griffith Laboratories, S.A., Sao 
Paulo, Brazil; F. W. Griffith, president, 
Griffith Laboratories Ltd., Newark, N. J.; 
C. L. Griffith, president; H. L. Gleason, 
vice president; M. C. Phillips, vice presi- 
dent; and A. E. Maren, vice president, 
all of Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; 
V.B.C. Woodcroft, Toronto; P. R. Thi- 
vierge, St. Laurent, Montreal, and John 
C. Hartloper. Second row: P. D. Bar- 
tholemew, David Holmquist, H. Leonard 
Holmquist, Robert Holmquist, John C. 
Weinrich, Louis E. McGrath, W. C. 
Young, R. F. Stutz, Arthur Durham, Rob- 
ert McMahon, Maurice Rector, vice presi- 
dent, Griffith Laboratories Ltd., Toronto, 
Can.; J. C. Fitzpatrick, Jerry Turner, 
Louis Levy, Roy Alfreds, and W. A. Gee. 
Third row: G. Lovell, Walter Volley, A. 
Lovell, L. W. Hobbs, J. C. Hickey, Ed- 
ward C. Bovey, sales manager, Griffith 
Laboratories Ltd.; Vincent Andrews, Grif- 
fith Laboratories Ltd., Toronto, and Al- 
bert Ross, Griffith Laboratories, S.A., 
Mexico City, Mex. 

















TINTING 


Our next speaker is one that is known 
to many of you personally. He is bring- 
ing you a message on a subject of vital 
interest to every packer who uses pack- 
aging materials. In addition, he has 
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promised to take you into the immediate 
future and give you some very serious 
ideas. It is with pleasure that I intro- 
duce Mr. John Bonini of the Marathon 
(See page 117) 
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STAINLESS 





STANcase 


STEEL 


EQUIPMENT 








No. 48 
CAP -1,200 LBS. 










faces 
enerously _— nitary 
‘tingly clean and § 
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STANcase 
STAINLESS STEEL 
DRUMS 


NO. 30 — 30 GAL. CAP. 
NO. 55 — 55 GAL. CAP. 


Ruggedly constructed of 16 





go. Stainless Steel. Inside 
surfaces are seamless. 


COVERS AVAILABLE 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE. 





MEAT TRIMMING TABLES 


Available in all standard sizes 
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No. 36 





No. 9 


CAP.-225 LBS. 





No. 96 
CAP.-100 LBS. 





SAUSAGE STUFFING TABLES 


Available in all standard sizes. 


CAP.-800 LBS. 


CAP.-500 LBS. 
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SUPPLIER GROUPS 
ON PARADE 


1. Chet Wolf, Ernie Webster, manager, 
Transparent Package Co. of Canada; Don 
Barraca; Ray O’Brien; Martin Lynn; Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer, president; Larry Tau- 
ber, vice president in charge of eastern di- 
vision, and R. R. Stigler, vice president in 
charge of sales, and Hank Flonacher, all 
of Transparent Package Co. 

2. Daryl Houdeshell and LaVerne Pehow- 
ski, both of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee; 
Erwin Wetzel, vice president, Stark, Wet- 
zel & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, and Barney 
Barnes, Detroit representative, Milprint. 
3. Earl Branick, president, Branick Manu- 
facturing Co., Fargo, N. D.; W. C. Sat- 
tler, assistant purchasing agent, The Up- 
john Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Rodney 
Reinbold and Ed Hendricks, manager of 
machinery department, both of E. G. 
James Co., and L. W. Darling, manager, 
Andar Metals, Chicago. 

4. John F. Mottley, sales, and A. O. Steck- 
man, vice president and treasurer, Her- 
cules Fasteners, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 

5. Sellers Injector Corp., representatives 
included: Phil Raymond, western repre- 
sentative; I. P. Pedrick, executive vice 
president and R. B. Hankins, sales. 

6. Norman J. Allbright, The Allbright- 
Nell Co., Chicago. 

7. W. F. Hallam; Charles A. Faye; Harry 
I. Hoffman, president; William Zeisel, 
vice president; Kenneth Perrin, and E. L. 
Reichart, all of J. S. Hoffman Co., Inc. 
8. Pete Braun, Dallas representative; Bill 
Gray, Chicago representative; J. V. Ever- 
ard, assistant division manager, and C. E. 
Connors, Atlanta representative, all of A. 
E. Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur. 
9. Jack Pendexter, manager packinghouse 
sales; Ev Shelby; Earl Townsend, and 
Jack Woods, all of H. P. Smith Paper 
Co., Chicago. 

10. Seated: Dan Summer, Premier Cas- 
ing Co., Chicago, and George Sunderland, 
Sunderland & DeFord, Chicago. Standing: 
Sid Lang, Columbia Packing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; Frank Wylie, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia., and Harold DeFord, Sund- 
erland & DeFord. 

11. George Laing, engineer; J. Clint’ 
Johnston, divisional sales manager; Edgar 
Barn, service engineer; R. J. Clayton, 
sales, and F. T. Wurl, advertising man- 
ager, all of Hayssen Manufacturing Co. 
12.-Seated: R. M. Connor, vice president, 
U. S. Cold Storage Co., Chicago; R. G. 
Lindenberg, Wilson & Co., Chicago; Jim 
White of D. J. Gallagher, Chicago. Stand- 
ing: T. M. Walter and Elmer E. Aird, 
both of U. S. Cold Storage Co., Chicago; 
John F. Josselyn, New Haven Railroad, 
and T. E. Evans, U. S. Cold Storage. 

13. Mrs. L. E. Liebmann and Mrs. H. C. 
Liebmann, both of Liebmann Packing 
Co., Green Bay, Wis.; Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Bobsin, Bobsin Casing Co., Chicago, and 
Miss S. Klein, secretary to the president, 
Buildice Co., Inc., Chicago. 

14. Harold Hopp, engineer; F. E. Rals- 
ton, sales; Josephine Banzen, “Miss Flex- 
Vac”; Jim MacKay, sales; Frank Kimball, 
midwest sales manager, and Winston W. 
Yocum, all of Standard Cap & Seal Corp. 
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10 Goob Reasons for Using CAINCO Albulac’ 





e@ Binds Low Protein Meats! 

® Solidifies Under Heat! 

e@ Holds Shrinkage to a Minimum! 
@ improves Shelf Life! 

®@ Minimizes Jelly Pockets! 

e Stabilizes Water and Fat! 

® Increases Yield! 

e Improves Sausage Texture! 

© Supplements Natural Albumen! 
e@ Controls Moisture! 








qi CAINCO ALBULAC IS A HIGH ALBUMEN .. . EXCEPTION- 
" 0 Al ALLY ADHESIVE .. . SPRAY DRIED .. . PURE MILK PRODUCT! 
et Al NC Manufactured Exclusively for 


ALBULAS CAINCO, INC. 











SEASONINGS AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS SPECIALTIES 





Write or Phone for Trial Drum 


222-224 WEST KINZIE STREET . CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


SUperior 7-3611 
<Powdered Milk Product 














PATENT BONTS RESERVED 


























PACKERS, PROCESSORS AND MARKETS, SEE 
YOUR NEAREST SUPPLY HOUSE OR WRITE 
DIRECT FOR DETAILS OF THESE FRANK 
STYLE ITEMS: 


Bacon Hangers Boning Hooks 
Sausage Molds Selecting Hooks 
Smoke Sticks “S” Hooks 
Stockinette Hooks Shroud Pins 
Trolley Hooks Neck Pins 

Rail and Bar Hooks Flank Spreaders 


Prompt shipment anywhere on all D.O. Number orders 





YOU SAVE MEAT LOSSES 


WITH 2e@4k STYLE 


PATENT RIGHTS RESERVED 


MEAT HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


No more dark holes in meat—no losses that arise 
from use of inferior meat handling equipment. 


NO RETINNING EXPENSE 


“Frank Style” meat handling equipment is per- 
manently smooth, mirror-like stainless steel— 
sturdily made to stand the hardest use—and 
always rustless and sanitary—ready to pass any 
inspection. These are all “Top Quality” tools 
that enable you to produce the finest quality 
meat products—and their long-haul, mainte- 
nance free usefulness makes them surprisingly 
low in cost. 





G. F. FRANK & SONS, INC. 
formerly FRANK MFG. CO. 
123-125 Broadway Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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a subject as wide and as contro- 

versial as packaging is and still 
keep within the realm of good judg- 
ment and taste, I felt that the best ap- 
proach would be to propose questions, 
and then give you what I consider logi- 
cal answers. 

The question has often been asked 
of me by many of my friends in the 
industry, “Well, why should we pack- 
age?” I think it is a perfectly logical 
question, one which conjures up many 
answers. Many of the answers are ex- 
tremely obvious, at least to those of 
us who are continually in contact with 
the many problems of your products, 
which are so difficult to package. 

Over and beyond the most important 
reason of profit, perhaps the best an- 
swer to the question is to point to the 
phenomenal growth of the self-service 
meat market. The self-service market is 
a natural sequence of some very re- 
markable merchandising ideas. Many 
surveys have been made on the develop- 
ment of this important segment of food 
merchandising. Many of you perhaps 
heard Mr. Shafer of Armour when he 
reported in 1947 that there were only 
68 complete self-service markets. By 
1950, this number had increased to 
1,900. In terms of percentages, it is a 
phenomenal growth. Another survey 
indicated that in 1947 there were about 
5,000 partial self-service meat markets. 
By 1950, this number had grown to 
8,000. With general comments being 
made by both the processors and by 
the packaging materials suppliers and 
machinery folks, and the manufacturers 
of display counters, the only restrain- 
ing factor was packaging material and 
equipment in which to display the pack- 
aged products. 


Prefer Self-Service 


The Visking and Dupont surveys in- 
dicated clearly that most everyone pre- 
fers to buy in a self-service market. 
The wealth of material gathered to- 
gether by these and others conclusively 
indicates that the self-service meat 
market is growing. It is here to stay, 
testimony enough that prepackaged 
merchandise will be finding its way to 
these counters in increasing quantities 
in the years to come. 

What I am trying to do is to at least 
set the stage for the idea I would like 
to put into your mind for further con- 
sideration. If you will recognize this 


Je BONINI: In order to cover 
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DEVELOPING A 
PACKAGE LINE 


trend or growth, you will soon, in my 
opinion, benefit by considering the op- 
portunities of packaging of your prod- 
uct. 

Now, packages really perform three 
important basic functions: They iden- 
tify, they protect and they sell. It is 
a cycle. It must be complete. 

In order to approach this with an 
open mind, let us consider that all of 
you have never attempted to package 
any of your products, that this is an 
entirely new venture for you, that you 
are fairly open minded, but you still 
say, “It costs too much.” Of course, it 
is a natural reaction to this idea that 
any extra money that you spend for 
supplies and labor over what you are 
already spending is decidedly revolt- 
ing. Anyone proposing such nonsense 
is a crackpot until the implication of 
the possibilities begin to sink in, by 
virtue of what your neighbor, or what 
some of the other food processors, have 
been accomplishing in this field during 
years of pioneer work. 


Make Definite Decision 


Now you become one of those coura- 
geous souls that wants to get going, 
but before you can do that, you must, 
in your own mind, decide definitely 
that you want to package, because any 
half-hearted attempt at it is going to 
be a fizzle. Any attempt to meet your 
competitor’s standards, or his theme, 
or to copy something will certainly be 
a fizzle. It must be approached with 
strictly an open mind, considering your 
own policies and your own products. 

Your first job, in my opinion, is to 
select the product. That seems aca- 
demic, but there are many questions 
that you must answer in this selection 
category. First of all, can you make 
the product? Now certainly you can 
make the product, but breaking it down 
by analysis, it really means, “Can 
you make the product worthy of the 
name on your package?” Your product 
must be uniform, uniform in quality, 
because the real judgment will be made 
by Mrs. Consumer when she isn’t un- 
der your influence. 

Manufactured product is most promi- 
nent of the items packaged at pack- 
inghouse or processor level. By this I 
mean such items as hams, sliced ba- 
con, frankfurters, pork sausage—both 
linked and bulk, Braunschweiger, 
smoked pork links, sliced prepared 
meats, and, of course, there are many 


others. Going one step further, the 
trend today has been with those par- 
ticular items. And it would be my rec- 
ommendation to you that until fur- 
ther technology has been developed in 
the matter of extending shelf life on 
fresh meats, not to consider packaging 
them on any scale at all. 

You must make a careful study of 
the volume potential in your territory. 
This is an essential to justify consid- 
eration of a packaging program, be- 
cause spending money for equipment, 
supplies, extra labor which you would 
use only one hour or two a week, in my 
opinion, would not be justified. 

It is always safe to select the items 
which are usually sold in large quanti- 
ties and where—mind you, this is im- 
portant, especially at this time — raw 
materials are obtainable. I am certain 
that your final decision in the selection 
will be based on the answer to the 
question, “Does the product have uni- 
versal appeal?” 

Recent surveys indicate that the type 
of product that you make does not re- 
quire, in most cases, that sectional 
preference that for many years was so 
important. 


Question of Color 


In that connection, there has always 
been that question of color. In this 
shifting of population with changing 
trends in merchandising methods there 
has been a regulatory effect upon the 
old widespread notion that we must 
have a highly colored sausage here, 
more pieces per pound there, or highly 
seasoned foods farther over. Up in 
Minnesota frankfurters were not col- 
ored at all and, of course, regulations 
prohibit it in some cases at state and 
federal levels as they do not permit 
the use of excessive amounts of color- 
ing which change the appearance of the 
product by the color. So you are find- 
ing a more or less evening off; for lack 
of a better word, let’s say “standard- 
ization.” 

Of course, there are places where 
they think that more pieces to the 
pound sells more product. But the fel- 
low sitting right next to you may say 
that fewer pieces sell more product. 
So there again it is just a little ex- 
ample of how a careful study of the 
number of pieces in the package is go- 
ing to do the best job for you. The 
whole idea of merchandising and pack- 
aging the product boils down to what 
shall be the practical units so you can 
make them on an economical basis. 

In the frozen food category, fruits 
and vegetables have been studied and 
reduced to sizes to include adequate 
proportions for the average sized fam- 
ily for one meal. And when you con- 
sider package sizes, I think it is ex- 
tremely important that that should be 
the answer to your question—to reduce 
the amount of the package to average 
requirements of a family for a single 
meal. 

Another important question which 
you must ask is how long will the 
product keep? This may seem unim- 
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portant but the life of packaging is 
distinctly a must. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. 
Hunt’s reference to the additives. I 
know of three companies which are 
spending considerable money studying 
mold and slime control. The slime you 
get with high protein and fat cut sur- 
faces is being studied. Instead of the 
usual four or five days, you may get 
eight or nine days, thereby putting the 
retailer in a better position to realize 
a fair profit by taking care of the fluc- 
tuations from one week to the next. 

Mrs. Consumer is a pretty ruthless 
critic. You have all been in the posi- 
tion of having to refund the purchase 
price because the product was old. And 
it was through no fault of yours but 
because of inadequate facilities for 
keeping the product. We all know that 
extra life is possible—and I am speak- 
ing of consumer packaging—at least 
in part, with selection of good raw 
materials. I would encourage—and I 
am speaking of the packaged merchan- 
dise—always maintaining a selection of 
quality ingredients in your formulas 
because after the package is closed, 
if it has to be re-made, it is expensive. 


Product Must Be Good 


Care in processing contributes sub- 
stantially to the life of the finished 
product. Curing is probably one of the 
least understood of all processes, and 
it is extremely important in color fix- 
ation and eventual extension of prod- 
uct life. Good finish processing tem- 
perature and general overall controls 
also contribute to your product that 
which the package can never attain be- 
cause the item undergoes rapid changes 
and deterioration the minute the proc- 
ess is complete. 

I sincerely think that no package is 
fit to sell or good enough to sell with 
a poorly made product. 

Now that you have chosen the prod- 
uct, evaluation of the package begins 
to challenge your imagination. For 
something very special must be created 
for the product you have spent many 
years in perfecting. 

Evaluation presents some formidable 
possibilities for solution. I believe one 
of the first questions to be answered is, 
“Is it practical?” Complicated pack- 
age constructions have never been 
considered good choices, principally be- 
cause they cost too much and certainly 
because the labor to put them together 
usually rules them out of any attempt 
to produce at costs somewhere near 
your competitor. Practical packages 
are most desirable because they must 
be useful. By this I mean that the 
container should have some sort of a 
reclosure feature so that if only part 
of the contents are used, the balance 
can be returned to the refrigerator 
without affecting the placement or 
spoilage rate of the unused portion. 

No matter how much time and care 
you exert in the manufacture of your 
product, certainly before too long you 
will ask the question, “Can the package 
be sold?” Careful consideration of this 
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requires study of every kind of package 
represented on your market. I urge 
you seriously to look at all kinds of 
packages. Surveys and your sales man- 
ager’s recommendations will set the 
pattern for your final decision. Your 
package suppliers will supply you with 
success stories, colored up, of course, 
with a biased interpretation but none- 
theless important to complete the study 
to make your final decision. 

Your dealer friends can provide per- 
haps the most unbiased advice because 
of their own results in selling someone 
else’s product. I have often discussed 
unusual package constructions with in- 
ventors who make great claims for the 
advantages of their packages and who 
state without batting an eye that their 
investigations reveal startling accept- 
ance. Further investigations usually 
show that the survey was made with 
members of his Saturday night bridge 
club. The real success of any package 
is measured by the slow and somewhat 
discouraging trial and error method. I 
encourage you to look upon this phase 
of pre-packaged meat evaluation with 
great care. 

Since yours is a perishable commod- 
ity, product protection is important. 
Will the package protect the product? 
Protection may be measured by many 
standards or rules. But usually grease 
protection is necessary. 

There are many kinds of materials 
that are essentially greaseproof. With 
the possible exception of one, the trans- 
parent films are all greaseproof. Paper 
and paperboards are designed to ac- 
commodate certain levels of grease- 
proofness or grease resistance, and 
when used in combination with the 
known greaseproof films or coatings 
are very effective. 


Using Anti-Mold Additives 


Moisture protection is essentially im- 
portant, since weight losses are usually 
affected by moisture transfer. Some 
products spoil very quickly if surface 
moisture is not liberated, so there are 
specially designed films and papers to 
regulate the rate at which the moisture 
is liberated. I am referring especially 
to frankfurters and sliced prepared 
meats. Dried beef, by contrast, because 
it is essentially a dry product, requires 
more moistureproofness. Each product 
to be packaged requires a special kind 
of protection, and a thorough study of 
the requirements should be made be- 
fore final selection is made. 

There are studies being made on 
chemical additives for anti-mold protec- 
tion and these may eventually be effec- 
tively incorporated in board and paper- 
board. 

One of the most delicate products 
packaged in large quantities requires 
protection from squeezing or crushing. 
Pork sausage links, in my opinion, need 
still another kind of protection which 
I shall refer to as structural protec- 
tion. The reasons are fairly obvious. 

Another very old and serious problem 
is that of protection against light and 
air. Processed products such as cured, 


chopped and cooked, and particularly 
cut surfaces, fade quickly in the pres- 
ence of light. Strenuous efforts are 
being made to control light fading, 
and the most successful to date is the 
vacuum. It is my opinion that much 
research must be completed before we 
have control of this discouraging phe- 
nomenon. By contrast, certain fresh 
meats bloom or fix color in the presence 
of light and air; thus this product re- 
quires packages which will provide 
these essentials. 

Further evaluation of the package 
brings up for discussion, “What shall 
be the size?” Here again many pat- 
terns have already been defined to 
arrive at a solution for this question. 
As costs of product go up, the general 
practice has been to reduce the size of 
the package so that the unit sale will 
meet the pocketbook requirement of 
the average shopper. However, this 
tends to reduce volume. Purchases are 
usually made to meet adequate family 
food requirements. 


Package Size Trends 


Selection of the size package can 
best be made after a study of your local 
market requirements. It should be re- 
membered that there should be some 
variation to meet the requirements of 
a broad cross section of your particu- 
lar trade. This is a very controver- 
sial branch on the packaging tree and 
one on which there may never be a 
common ground of agreement. There 
is a tendency, I believe, to develop 
smaller packages, but this may conceiv- 
ably change with the advent of lower 
prices, if they should ever come back 
again. 

As your package evaluation program 
takes shape and the package becomes 
a reality, you ask, “What shall be my 
design?” This becomes increasingly 
important because you are now con- 
cerned with presenting the package to 
the buying public. Here the amount of 
visibility of the product is important. 
By all standards with which we are 
familiar in your business, most prod- 
ucts require that they be seen. Also, 
package design should be so arranged 
that your trademark will enhance the 
product. 

Good design should be simple and 
straightforward. It should contain a 
minimum of printed matter, and all de- 
scriptive phrases not pertinent to the 
name of the product should be deleted. 
This may not coincide with the average 
treatment, but if you will study some 
of the newer designs of meat packers 
who have been packaging for years, 
the trend is definitely in the direction 
of simplification. If you are consider- 
ing several products, I encourage you 
to adopt a policy of the family design 
idea so that all of your packages will 
be recognized by a simple trademark 
or name arrangement. 

Selection of color for your package 
is important. Choose shades that will 
compliment your product. This is an 
important phase of package evaluation 
and usually requires the advice and 
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“POTENT TO THE LAST GRAIN" 


CLEANING & STERILIZING 
COMPOUNDS 








LELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


838 SO. FIRST STREET, MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
Distributors in Principal Cities 














NEW YORK 
TRAMRAIL CO. INC. 


Offers 


OVERHEAD 


COMPLETE reacninc SYSTEMS 


Either Fabricated or Erected 
for MEAT HANDLING in the 


PACKINGHOUSE 
PROVISION PLANT 
WHOLESALE MEAT PLANT 
RETAIL MARKET 
CANNING PLANT 
LOCKER PLANT 











N FOR INFORMATION 
¥ WRITE OR PHONE 


TNEW YORK TRAMRAIL CO. Inc. | 


Cc 
re) Melrose 5-1686 


345-349 Rider Avenue * New York 51, N. Y. 
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APPLIES TO NT CLEAN-UP 


Heat won't do the iob, neither wil chemicals alone. In 
washing your hands, you must scrub. In cleaning your 
plant also . . - om ree Beronical scrubbing 
action. ne Aimee 
Only the Sellers Pre L Jet Chitin: provides the 
tremendous hydraulic force scrubbing Gction to dis- 
lodge instantly dif types of foreign matter. ». plus high 
temperature to soften sin ¥ and hot water at 1,000 gal- 
lons per hour fo carry dislodged matter to drainage. 
Without pumps, power or any moving parts . ». «in 
hundreds of plants, this ra ynew 
cost reductions of over 90% « 
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encrusted matter, even heavy * ye 2a 
bright clean surface. wy 
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counsel of specialists trained in design 
and color arrangement. I urge you to 
consult with your package supplier, 
who usually has qualified personnel on 
his staff to cover this service. I urge 
you also to take his recommendations. 

Consideration should be given to 
creating further interest in other prod- 
ucts you produce by carrying some 
extra message on the back or side 
panels of the package. 

As your industry broadens its accept- 
ance of packaged products, another 
question must be asked, “Can the pack- 
age be adapted to mechanization?” 
Competition is continuously attempting 
to produce the complete package at 
lower production costs. The usual criti- 
cism of packages is that they cost too 
much, and I feel that this is a just 
complaint. We must recognize the im- 
portance of equitable material and la- 
bor expenses. I have known of cases 
where excessive labor and supply costs 
actually prevented the packer from 
making a reasonable profit. 

About two months ago I was discuss- 
ing this problem with one of the lead- 
ing representatives on the West Coast 
and he pointed out that at first try 
packaging costs seemed very disturb- 
ing but short cuts, made possible only 
by experience, soon would bring ex- 
penses down to an equitable level with 
the going markets on similar products. 
So if you start with four or five sets 
of packages, it is very conceivable that 
you can wind up with half of that be- 
fore too long, by the trial and error 
method. 

A good package function and design 
and proper product protection should 
not be sacrificed entirely for packages 
that at first glance appear to carry a 
total lower cost. Sometimes when total 
packaging costs are increased, the net 
results not only indicate an increase in 
volume, but also substantial improve- 
ment in profits. 

I urge you to provide adequate pro- 
duction space for economical proc- 
essing and packaging so that it may 
proceed without the hampering influ- 
ence of crowded conditions. Plenty of 
light seems to strike a mood to produce 
a quality package, as has been so 
graphically demonstrated in the large 
kitchens and packing rooms of other 
well known food processors, all of 
whom you are familiar with. 

Now all the care and planning of 
product and package can quickly be 
voided without an organized plan to 
merchandise your product, and so the 
next question asked will be, “How will 
the new product be sold?” Ordinarily, 
like any other kind of selling of mer- 
chandise, sales don’t generate by them- 
selves. Most people have a natural 
apathy to try something new, so you 
must stimulate some urge for the 
shopper to take your product. Very 
often a simple program starts the ball 
rolling. 

Whatever you do, consider also the 
importance of tying in the package with 
your promotion. Someone has said that 
your advertising copy, or if you do not 
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HE final session of the convention 

began at 1:50 p.m. on April 18 

with C. B. Heinemann, NIMPA 
president, as chairman. 


PRESIDENT C. B. HEINEMANN: 
Our next and our final speaker has 
been making his reports regularly to 
us each year, and there probably is no 
young man in the industry who is more 
alert to the developments of this indus- 
try than this speaker. It is with great 
pleasure that I bring to you John E. 
Thompson to report on developments in 
that work on which he has become more 
than locally famous. 


JOHN E. THOMPSON: We will pre- 
sent a short film. Some of you folks 
saw this film in its very crude and 
rough form when we presented it to 
the convention session two years ago. 
Since then we have been able to polish 
the rough edges off of it and I hope 
you will be able to notice the difference. 
We also have several articles of dem- 


TELLS RESULTS OF 
LARD ANALYSIS 


onstration equipment set up which I 
believe will be of interest to every 
manufacturer of lard, as well as some 
charts which indicate the value of this 
lard evaluation program to participants 
who enter wholeheartedly into the 
thing. 

The lard evaluation program is a tool 
for management. It can’t tell you how 
to run your plant. It can’t run your 
plants for you, but it can put a set of 
test data into your hands that will en- 
able you to control the operation of 
your lard department and improve the 
competitive standing of your product. 

Less than ten days ago I sent out 
an emergency request to a select num- 
ber of participants in the program, to 
send in samples of their competitors’ 
products. The results were exceedingly 
gratifying. Out of 17 requests, I got 
17 very nice samples. It has not been 
possible to run a complete analysis on 
all of them in that short period of 

(Continued on page 124) 





advertise, your own salesman’s presen- 
tation, should include the careful de- 
scription of the contents of the pack- 
age. I think that is obvious, but when 
you start with something new, it means 
reviewing many of the things you know 
and the customer knows about your 
product. By going over them again and 
again, your customers soon accept the 
new item as part of your line. 

I heartily endorse such an obvious 
opportunity to make the package the 
focal point of interest, because as your 
interest goes out to your new customer, 
or old customer, it begins to make the 
package the focal point. This can al- 
ways be so for any promotions revolv- 
ing about the package and, certainly 
most important, your package tends 
to recall by repetition the reputation 
and integrity of your company and 
product. 

Another extremely effective way to 
introduce your new product is by con- 
tests. Everybody loves a race and 
everybody loves the winner. Many 
times, lost in his enthusiasm, your 
salesman unconsciously or consciously 
is building a solid foundation for the 
new package upon which you will build 
new volume and profits. There is noth- 
ing expensive in this, just a case of 
using old ideas again and again. I 
emphasize again that the new package 
can never do the complete selling job 


alone; you must tell the story to both 
the dealer and consumer. 

As our studies are broadened and in- 
creased knowledge and technology of 
packages improves, I predict that you 
will witness some startling changes in 
form and levels of protection. Without 
too much imagination, I can foresee 
the creation of methods of package 
protection which will substantially ex- 
tend the life of your product. I predict 
that in the not too distant future that 
fresh meat will be extended from an 
average of 72 hours to a week and 
more. Some folks even go so far as to 
predict that you won’t need refrigera- 
tion for fresh meats. Fresh meat pack- 
aging which has been successful only 
at store level may conceivably take its 
place along with the rice or flour—no 
refrigeration. This all points to the 
trend that the self-service meat market 
is rapidly replacing the more expensive 
and time-consuming method of the 
service market. To keep abreast of 
these activities, remember that the 
packaged product offers opportunities 
unlimited to attain new goals for you 
in a form which provides greater sales 
and greater profits. 

PRESIDENT HEINEMANN: I am 
sure that our businesses have benefited 
greatly from your talk. 

The Wednesday morning session end- 
ed at 12:25 (see above for afternoon). 
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THIS OPERATOR EASILY TIES 
500 PACKAGES PER HOUR ON A 


BUNN CROSS TYING MACHINE 


A package tied on a "BUNN" is tied more 
pares, more uniformly, and more eco- 
nomically. 





More and more packers 
are turning to BUNN Ma- 
chines for tying: 

HAMS 

BACON 

SAUSAGE BOXES 
ROLLED MEAT 

e CANNED MEATS 


The “"BUNN" is the only ma- 
chine that cross ties with only 
one knot (in I'/2 seconds). Sim- 
ple to operate—no adjustments 
required regardless of size or 
shape of package. 


The "BUNN" Machine is guaranteed to give the utmost in satis- 
faction. 


@ For detailed information and list of users, write to: 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY. 


Manufacturers of Tying Machines since 1907 


7605 VINCENNES AVENUE * CHICAGO 20, ILLINOIS 





QUALITY CHECKED 


STOCKINETTES 
BEEF SHROUDS 


it will Pay You to 
write for 
FREE SAMPLES 
and PRICES 








We would like to place your 
name on our regular mailing list 


LLIED 


MANUFACTORING CO. 





ALTTf2 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 






is this 
what your 
pipe lines 
are for? 





@ Whether you realize it or not... you have invested a sub- 
stantial sum of money in your plumbing system to enable it to 


carry away waste water. Yet, when you allow grease to go 
down the drains, you are interfering with the proper operation 
of your pipe lines, because grease will eventually clog them. 


Instead of allowing this grease to cost you money in expensive 
repairs, install Josam Grease Interceptors which recover the 
grease and enables you to sell it at a profit! Josam Grease 
Interceptors intercept the grease before it enters the drain lines, 
keeping them clean for uninterrupted service. Get the complete 
details by using coupon below, today. 


| L7GREASE INTERCEPTORS 


= turn waste grease into money! 





Series “‘PH"’ 
Grease Interceptor 


All steel, designed for 
any capacity, with skim- 
ming valve and skim- 
ming trough for service 
in packing houses, ren- 
dering plants, abattoirs, 
and industrial plants. 
For installation on floor 
or in a pit. 





Series “JNC” 

Grease Interceptor 
All steel, built in medium sizes 
especially adapted to require- 
ments in Dairies, Sausage 
Manufacturing, Food Process- 
ing and Meat Packing Plants. 
For installation on floor or par- 
fially recessed. 


Write for Bulletin "'G"’ on Grease Interception 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


317 JOSAM BUILDING * CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


Josam Mfg. Co., 317 Josam Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Please send free copy of Bulletin ““G" on Grease Interception. 
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DRY-SYS 








SMOKE 
HOUSES 


Uniform Products « Minimum Shrinkage « Superior Flavor 





SMOKE GENERATORS 


The Simplest Smoke Generators made. 

No moving parts to wear out or get out of order. 
Unit is complete in a heavy insulated housing. 
Lots of heavy, cool smoke. 


No air blower required. 


Fly ash is removed in low velocity collecting cham- 
ber, collects in drawer. 


No water spray required. 


Arranged for quick clearing of smoke from unit and 
smokehouse when equipment is shut down. 








Automatically controlled temperature and humid- 
ity and thorough smoke penetration assure abso- 
lute consistency for all types of smoked meat 
produced in DRY-SYS HOUSES. Dependable 
performance maintain tightest production sched- 
ules. DRY-SYS Smoke Houses are easy to main- 
tain and keep clean. 


Write or phone for detailed information! 


DRYING SYSTEMS, INC. 


Engineers Contractors Manufacturers 


1815 FOSTER AVENUE « CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
Telephone ARdmore 1-9100 














Nihite of Soda 


U.S. P. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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ANE 


PIMIENTOS 


Packed in brine and tin in one 
of the largest and most modern 
plants in this country. 


Due to a short crop we do not 
anticipate any surplus, from the 
1950 crop. However, we invite 
your inquiries on contract prices 
from the 1951 crop. 


MOODY DUNBAR 


LIMESTONE, TENNESSEE 
P. O. Box 122 


Phone: 2354 ® 
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Cotton Products 


to fit all 


Packinghouse Requirements 


@ DOUBLE DUTY SHROUDS 
@ STOCKINETTE TUBING 
@ STOCKINETTE BAGS 
@ CATTLE WIPERS 
@ COTTON WASTE 


S en d : @ CHEESECLOTH 
@ TOWELS 
for @ APRONS 
Samples! oaaes 


Prices Quoted on Request 


Pink Suppry Company 


735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 











100% PURE 
HIC KORY 
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Distinctive Color Cooler Smoke 


pealing Aroma Sales Appeal 
Wider Acceptance 


Ap 
Desirable Taste 


Write for Further Information 
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i G.W. ‘CAMPBELL & CO. | 


The Original Sowdust Co 
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TRY MELLO MIX 
Special Meat Packers Blend 





For smoother, tastier, 


faster-selling sandwich spreads! 





Sandwich Spread Producers, here is a proven-perfect 
salad dressing especially prepared and blended to step up 
the sales appeal ef your product. Packers throughout the 
country praise its many merits. Our special blend is ex- 
pertly prepared according to an exclusive formula . . . ex- 
pressly for the Meat Packer. Write for full details. 


Wass Food Products Co. 


1042 W. Randolph St. © Chicago 7 Ill. 


Phone: Monroe 6-1234 
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time. I have the data availabie for 


those companies that sent their sam- 
ples. 

These charts represent a series of 
seven different brands of lard taken 
from the Philadelphia area. 


In that 





area there are two participants in the 
program, so we have available the 
comparison between those two partici- 
pants’ products and the five competi- 
tors whose product we obtained. 

The two red bars at the side of this 





chart illustrate the free fatty acid con- | 
tent of the most free samples of the © 
two packers participating in the pro- 
gram. The blue bars indicate the sub- 
stantially higher free fatty acid content 
(Continued on page 128) 








CAMERA TOUR AROUND EIGHTH 


1. Wixon Spice Co., Chicago, representa- 
tives. Seated: A. P. Voaden, E. G. Otton, 
and W. B. Bond. Standing: William B. 
Lorton, C. T. Wilhelm and A. J. Bartlett. 
2. Henry M. Klipstein, Biltmore Food 
Products, Atlanta, Ga.; John Staren, W. 
C. Westenberg, T. K. Carney, A. R. Sul- 
zen and C. J. Barbosky, all of John E. 
Staren Co., Chicago. 

3. Bill Ames, Advanced Engineering Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Alvin Wagner, Wagner 
Sausage Co., Milwaukee; H. B. Howe, 
president, Howe Ice Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, and W. W. Morgan, president, 
Arctic Engineering Corp., Chicago. Stand- 
ing: Bill Gebhardt, president, Advanced 
Engineering Corp.; Dick Howe of Howe 
Ice Machine; O. G. Benson of Arctic 
Engineering, and Arnold McGrew, La- 
Grange Packing Co., LaGrange, Ga. 

4. J. H. Gaul, R. H. Keene, E. J. Brink- 
meyer, and H. T. Jones, sales manager, 
all of Hercules Filter Corp., Paterson, 
N. J. 

5. Front row: Ray S. Waite, Aromix 
Corp., and F. D. Lovelette, F. J. Fahren- 
kamp & Co., Chicago. Second row: James 
W. Jones, Custom Food Products, Inc., 
Chicago; A. F. Zavodsky, Aromix Corp.; 


LASTS A LIFETIME 
EASILY INSTALLED 


APPLIES WITHOUT WASTE 


AMERICAN HAIR AND FELT CO. 
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F. J. Fahrenkamp, and Charles B. Cobb, 
both of F. J. Fahrenkamp & Co. 

6. C. W. Strecker, Chicago sales, M. E. 
Atkinson, Chicago sales, and Thomas E. 
Crum, sales promotion department, all of 
Gentry, Inc., Los Angeles. 

7. Seated: Warren Keebler, secretary; Tom 
Smith, sales engineer, and Elmer Keebler, 
treasurer. Standing: Robert Wilkinson, 
sales, and John D. Noonan, foundry su- 
perintendent, all of Keebler Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

8. W. Robby Robertson and Erv Priceman, 
Petersen-Priceman, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Harry Harkel, Harkel Packing Co., Phil- 
adelphia; Burt Petersen, Petersen-Price- 
man, Inc., Chicago; Frank Kleinberg, 
South Philadelphia Dressed Beef Co., Inc., 
and J. H. Petersen, Petersen-Priceman, 
Inc., Chicago. 

9. O. C. Johnson and Dan Thompson, 
both of research department, Continental 
Can Co., Inc., Chicago. 

10. William C. Schmidt, vice president; 
C. Oscar Schmidt, president, and Fred 
Stothfang, sales manager, Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., Cincinnati, O. 

11. Seated: Tim Halpin, Louis Rosmarin, 
Lee Kenyon, Bob Kenyon and Dick Drees. 


FOR STRAIGHT PIPES 


ALL-HAIR 


FLOOR 


Standing: Bruno A. Daube, Ben Miller, 
A. A. Schaffner, Andrew J. Schnell, J. 
B. Nassau, Joe Ryan, and Ted Brown, all 
of Preservaline Mfg. Co., Flemington, 
N. J. 

12. Lee Gabrielson, Mrs. P. Howard, R. 
H. Skadow and W. F. Payton, all of the 
Great Lakes Stamp and Mfg. Co. 

13. H. L. Gleason, vice president, Griffith 
Laboratories, Inc., Chicago; F. W. Grif- 
fith, president, Griffith Laboratories Ltd., 
Newark, N. J.; R. L. Warren, president, 
Griffith Laboratories S.A., Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; C. L. Griffith, president, M. C. 
Phillips, vice president, A. E. Maren, vice 
president, all of Griffith Laboratories, 
Inc., Chicago, and Maurice Rector, vice 
president, Griffith Laboratories Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. 

14. Seated: Mrs. A. F. Jaumann; Mrs. 
James E. Carell; Mrs. Gerald Hiles, and 
M. Kieling, president, Kent Butcher Sup- 
ply, Grand Rapids, Mich. Standing: Scott 
E. Strahan, manufacturers agent, Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. F. Jaumann, Chicago representa- 
tive; Hank Peiker, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Gerald Hiles, Pittsburgh district represen- 
tative, and James E. Carell, Cincinnati 
representative, all of Leland Chemical Co. 


FOR VALVES AND CURVES 


FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 
SPECIFY 


O ZAMS 


INSULATING FELT 


For more than fifty years all-hair OZITE insulating felt has been 
specified for major refrigeration installations the country over. 


OZITE insulation felt offers all of these advantages: 
.-- low conductivity provides efficient heat barrier 


... allows close temperature control . . . permits 
maximum capacity of refrigeration units . . . 


reduces power consumption . .. does not rot 
or pack down — resists fire. 
For all of the facts about time-proven OZITE 
send for 4-page Bulletin No. 300. 





Dept. J14, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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CURING COMPOUNDS, SEASONINGS, BINDERS 








Address 


Office and Spice Mills 
8 Beach St., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. 





Laboratory and Aula Plant 
39-17 24th St., Long Island City |, N.Y. 





Boston Branch 
202 State St., Boston, Mass. 




















Introducing: ATCO 


Shown Long 





4-18 Ib. Capacity 
CAST ALUMINUM HAM BOILER 


ATCO, makers of Ham Boilers since 1908, now offers 
a choice of 74 different sizes in 8 standard shapes! 
Highest grade cast aluminum alloy. Long resilient 
yielding steel compression springs hold costly shrink 
to a minimum! Also available: Adjustable Sausage 
Gauges, 2” to 8” and 2” to 13”. Write for illustrated 
literature . . . and attractive prices! 


K. & M. FOUNDRY & MERS. 


3116 West Lake Street @ Chicago 12, Illinois 
Telephone: SAcramento 2-3350 
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eee YO UR source for 


ware. «=XSERVICE 


and 


SAVINGS 
a 


Knit from finest yarn, produced in our 
mill in Dallas - EBSCO KING COTT’N 
Stockenettes are stocked in standard 
sizes for immediate shipment . . . can 
be cut and sewn to size for 

BEEF FORES HINDQUARTERS 
CHUCKS ROUNDS RIBS and LOINS 

VEAL SHEEP LAMBS 

HAM BAGS and POULTRY BAGS 

Beef Tubing and Ham Tubing of stand- 


ard weight, packed into rolls for cutting 
to desired size by the processor. 








YOUR MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION AND 
ARE FILLED PROMPTLY! 


ENTERPRISE INCORPORATED 





a laaime late Ma atela 423 meet) DYelite) 
MEAT PACKERS’ AND SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS 
SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
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FOOD MANAGEMENT 


INCORPORATED 


. 


e@ An experienced-backed management consulting firm de- 
signed to serve the Meat Packing and Allied Industries .. . 
staffed by packinghouse men .. . with a genius for pin- 


pointing production inefficiencies and a knack for solving 


e Our organization is well-equipped to render packer- 
service on a nation-wide basis. FOOD MANAGEMENT is at 
| your service ... call on us today! 


Y 
Y 
{ Packingtown’s problems. 
Y 
Y 


6866 ELWYNN DRIVE e CINCINNATI 36, OHIO 
Telephone: TWEED 2502 
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Cottle STON C 0 

1S Exclusively serving independent Packers and Sausage Makers. Custom sewing—reciprocal *Copyright applied for 
INS trading and straight sales. Exclusively sewing *Vanskin and **Plysewed Products. * * Copyrighted 








and- 


3 KNICKERBOCKER 


The Low-Cost Substitute for White Pepper 
j Pepperex is a scientifically built-up pepper flavor which takes 





the place of white pepper in sausage, meat loaves and Note these important facts about Pepperex: 
7 @ B.A.1. ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED 
You can have plet fid in the use of Pepperex, 
for it is made for meat products by KNICKER- @ REDUCES PEPPER SEASONING COSTS 
BOCKER MILLS, importers and millers of the 
finest quality spices for more than a century. @ TASTE-APPEAL THAT BUILDS REPEAT SALES 


Send for a generous free working sample of Pepperex today. Used by packers all over the country. 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. — | aise mitiers of: Poprita, Coriander, Sage, Mace, 


Millers of pure spices since 1842 Nutmeg, Cardamom, and all other pure spices. 
pone 601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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THOMPSON from page 124 


of the lard of five of their competitors 
taken from the Philadelphia market. 
There is no question in my mind what- 
soever but what these folks are trying 
to make the best product they can 
under practical circumstances. 

The free fatty acid content of a 
sample naturally affects everyone. In 
our program we set up a tentative 
standard of 375 degs. minimum smoke 
point. Notice the participants are in- 
terested in keeping their samples with- 
in the smoke point. Of the five com- 
petitors, only one exceeds the 375 deg. 
level; one of them was so low we 
couldn’t get it on the paper. 

In the matter of stability, that is 
the expected shelf-life of the product, 
there is an even greater contrast. Un- 
fortunately, there wasn’t time to ex- 
amine all of the five competitors’ sam- 
ples to find out exactly how they stood 
up. I have three. Compared with our 
participants, whose lard had stabilities 
of 51 and 52 respectively, the three 
competitors we were able to examine 
had stability in their products of 1.6, 
2.6 and 2.3, a very small fraction. An 
hour of stability is roughly equivalent 
to a month of ordinary shelf life. 

On the matter of firmness, or hard- 
ness of the fat that imparts a good 
many of its properties, as in shorten- 
ing, we have had more difficulty in 
bringing this under control. You will 
note in this case, where the hardness 


(Continued on page 132) 


INDUSTRY SUPPLIER’S FASHION PLATE 


1. E. C. Steiner, president, Kentmaster 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles. 

2. Geo. W. Smale, president, Smale Metal 
Products Co., Chicago. 

3. E. C. Pfaffhausen, president, Industrial 
Air Conditioning Systems, Inc., Chicago. 
4. Mac Denisman, Wass Food Products 
Co., Chicago. 

5. John S. Banks and Samuel Barliant, 
president, Barliant & Co., Chicago. 

6. Eugene Nauth, sales, General Machin- 
ery Corp., Sheboygan, Wis.; Adolph 
Baumann, Commodity Appraisal Service, 
Chicago, and David Horwitz, General 
Machinery Corp. 

7. Mrs. and Ben J. Sleder, sales, Spice 
Islands Co., San Francisco. 

8. E. H. Nicholson, manager special busi- 
ness division, U. S. Slicing Machine Co., 
LaPorte, Ind., and Phil Glaubitz, sales 
supervisor, Berkel Products Co., Toronto, 
Canada. 

9. J. Kovoloff, The Adler Co., Chicago. 
10. Larry Bing, vice president, The Adler 
Co., Cincinnati. 

11. Jack Kiefus, president, Big Joe Manu- 
facturing Co., Chicago; H. K. Hirsch, 
Enterprise Inc., Dallas; Harry S. Levine, 
vice president, and Joseph Custer, secre- 
tary, Big Joe Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
12. M. A. Foran, Harry Murphy, Paul J. 
Schlueter and J. D. Foran, all of Milwau- 
kee Spice Mills, Milwaukee. 

13. Standing: Dave Rose, sales, and Syd- 
ney X. Goldfarb, president, Cincinnati 
Cotton Products Co., Cincinnati; Ed Hen- 


dricks, manager, equipment department, 
E. G. James Co., Chicago, and Charles 
Carpenter, Kansas City, Mo. Seated: Louis 
Goldfarb, chairman of the board, Cin- 
cinnati Cotton Products Co. 

14. Bruno Czaja, Blair Adams, A. Luban- 
sky and J. A. Clark, all of St. John & 
Co., Chicago. 

15. Mrs. Fred Wilcox; Fred Wilcox, field 


engineer; Carrie Christopherson, office 
manager, Ray T. Townsend, president, 
and Mrs. Townsend, all of Townsend 


Engineering Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
16. Sol Morton, president, Meat Industry 
Suppliers, Inc., Chicago; Harry Goodwin, 
Goodwin Casing Co., New York City, and 
John Lowe, Meat Industry Suppliers, Inc. 
17. Richard B. Bunn, vice president, and 
B. H. Bunn, president, B. H. Bunn Co., 
Chicago. 
18. Don Alferi, sales, Far-Zuperior Engi- 
neering & Sales Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
and A. F. Enslin, owner, Hattiesburg 
Packing Co., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
19. Phil DiNuoscio, Harry H. Snyder and 
Jerry H. Lambert, Grand Duchess Steaks, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
20. H. A. Lotka, sales manager, and 
Gustav Freund, vice president, both of 
The Visking Corp., Chicago. 
21. George F. Reichert and L. R. Stupnick, 
Mongolia Importing Co., Inc., located in 
New York City. 
22. Miss Rosalyne Bartlett and Ed Schoen- 
thaler, assistant to president, Central 
Waxed Paper Co., Chicago. 
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wees TOY EXCELLENT SERVICE 
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on om buys 


KRAFT 
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Write for information on 
Other Models Tailored to 
Your Job! 


hes (1195 


This One-Ton Capacity Refrigerating Unit features a 
110-Volt A. C. Standby permitting loading indoors with- 
out noise or fumes, holding Loaded Cargoes at Thermo- 
statically Controlled Temperatures Overnight, making 
Night Deliveries Quietly in Suburban Neighborhoods. 


miticor 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MONTGOMERY2 ALABAMA 
NIN. SALES OFFICE: 53-09 97th PLACE + CORONA, L. I. 


and REPAIR 


FOODS COMPANY 


Arctic Traveler 


folem let, to 


THE IDEAL REFRIGERATION UNIT 
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KEEBLER FROZEN MEAT SLICER 







Slices 6,000 to 10,000 Lbs. 
of Frozen Meat Every Hour! 


NGINEERED 
CONOMY 


SINCE 1910 




























No. 255 SPECIFICATIONS 








SE se yt 
Overall Height __ sienna 7'6” 
Table Height __ isco 
Pulley R. PM. a . = 
Knife strokes per min. ~ a 


This proven dependable Frozen Meat Slicer takes blocks 18”x 
18x29” or barrel shapes 25” high with a 16” diameter . . . and 
slices cleanly any thickness desired! Feeding of meat under the 
knife is controlled by the convenient handwheel. Frame of ma- 
chine is of heavy, all-steel construction. All gears have cut teeth. 
Platform is furnished on one side of machine for greater con- 
venience in operating. 


KEEBLER ROTARY MEAT CUTTER 


Specially designed knives cut with amazing speed and reduce 
friction heat to a minimum. Strips meat in any width from 
1” to 3”. Rugged dependability makes this cutter a packer 
favorite. 


KEEBLER VIENNA SAUSAGE CUTTER 


Compact, highly efficient machine for cutting long sausage into 
uniform lengths for Vienna Sausage Canning. Hard maple 
traveling table. 7-inch knives can be spaced to suit can depth. 
Operation is smooth and continuous! Capacity: 1000 to 3000 
lbs. of sausage per hour. 


“IF IT'S FOR THE PACKINGHOUSE... 
KEEBLER MAKES IT!" 


KEEBLER’s comprehensive line of packinghouse equipment 
is geared to fit every capacity and requirement. Packers and 
Sausagemakers throughout the country have learned by ex- 
perience that it pays to come to KEEBLER for all their equip- 
ment needs. For real dependability and satisfaction, join the 
growing list of packers who are making KEEBLER their 
equipment headquarters. 


EEBLER ENGINEERING co. 


1910 West 59th Street . 























Chicago 36, Illinoi 
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NOT A CARE IN THE 
WORLD—SO IT SEEMS 


1. J. R. Dulude, Miami Margarine Co., 
Cincinnati; A. E. Kern, sales and research, 
Western Waxed Paper Co., Los Angeles; 
Jim Wilson, Waxide Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and George R. Lohrey, president, 
Lohrey Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

2. Bob Tartow, sales, Standard Casing 
Co., Inc., New York; William C. Rapp, 
president, Canada Casing Co., Chicago, 
and Daniel Koss, treasurer, Standard Cas- 
ing Co., Inc. 

3. R. L. Farnsworth, Chicago representa- 
tive, and W. J. Harbers, owner, W. J. 
Harbers & Co., Telford, Pa. 

4. Herman C. Schmidt, Cincinnati; Louis 
J. Menges and C. H. Settlage, both of 
Lou Menges Organization, Inc., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. 

5. Mrs. Oliver L. Haas, Haas-Davis Pack- 
ing Co., Mobile, Ala., and Herbert W. 
Strauss, Independent Casing Co., Chicago. 
6. Jack Whitten, sales manager, and H. 
W. Strand, Chicago representative, Steel- 
cote Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

7. H. W. Tohtz, president, and Harry 
Becker, sales, both of R. W. Tohtz & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

8. Leo Mayer, vice president; H. G. Bren- 
ner, research engineer, and R. A. Mayer, 
sales, Chicago, all of Josam Manufactur- 
ing Co., Michigan City, Ind. 

9. Henry Deutinger, Walter D. Archibald, 
and Robert MclIlveen, all of The Aula 
Co, and Archibald & Kendall, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

10. A. N. Horwich, president, Horwich, 
Vitkin Co., Chicago, and Joe Steger, E. 
G. James Co., Chicago. 

11. Mrs. P. D. Stowell, and Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Brammall of Food Management, Inc., 
Cincinnati, and W. W. Bystedt. 

12. William E. Tench, sales engineer, 
Cleveland; J. C. Lundmark, sales engi- 
neer, Chicago, both of V. D. Anderson 
Co., Cleveland; Alfred Jacobshagen, Al- 
fred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago, and W. 
H. McCormac, sales engineer, V. D. And- 
erson Co. 

13. Charles W. Hess and Harold Mitchell, 
Speco Inc., Schiller Park, Iil. 

14. Charles F. Mayer, Frank A. Mayer 
and S. A. Mayer, all of H. J. Mayer & 
Sons Co., Inc., Chicago. 

15. William Hess and A. A. Hess, both 
of Continental Electric Co., Newark, N. J. 
16. Harry J. Mackinson, W. E. Oliver, A 
J. Rooney and J. G. Vann, all of Afral 
Corp., Chicago. 

17. Georgianna Eagles and T. Ronald 
Allen, general sales manager, Interstate 
Folding Box Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

18. D. W. Rogers, Pavia Process, Inc., 
Washington, D. C., and Edward R. Swem, 
vice president and editor, The National 
Provisioner. 

19. F. B. Schottelkotte and John A. 
Dupps, The Dupps Company, Coca 
town, Ohio. 

20. Mrs. and Sol Morton, president, Meat 
Industry Suppliers, Inc., Chicago. 

21. M. F. Tokach, assistant general sales 
manager, and R. A. Klokner, district 
manager, Vilter Manufacturing Co. 


MULAN MUU UDALL 
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THOMPSON from page 128 


is measured by penetration, a higher 
number indicating a softer fat, that our 
participants were able to keep their 
product somewhere near the 200 mili- 
meter penetration that we consider 
satisfactory. A lard having a higher 
penetration than 200 will be definitely 
too soft under the warm working con- 
ditions of a baker’s shop. Substantially 
firmer than 140 would be too hard. It 
would be brittle, almost like soap chips 
when it is cold. That has not, however, 
been a fact in any of these cases. Note 
that only two of the five competitors 
had fats with a satisfactory rating on 
penetration. 

On the matter of color, where a ten- 
tative standard of two has been set as 
being the maximum that a good white 
to cream color fat should have, note 
that there are only three of the five 
competitive products that came any- 
where near the level of two. However, 
our participants have this particular 
factor so well under control that they 
have their own product down to a color 
level of one, a very fine white shorten- 
ing that anybody can be proud of. Two 
of these competitors were 3.6 and 5.4; 
they can’t be quite so proud of their 
products. 

Incidentally, I will mention that the 
folks who submitted their samples were 
asked to send at the same time the 
prices they had to pay the retail stores 

(Continued on page 138) 
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-+.-Mo more cracked or burned loaves! 
Specify Advance Ovens and watch your loof business 
profits grow. Efficient automatic controls, safety burners, 
and thermostatic heat controls assure superior products of 
finer appearance and flavor. Ruggedly constructed and 
oven-gineered for years of trouble-free service. Available 
in a variety of models and capacities . . 
inum, or stainless steel exteriors. Install Advance and get 
the best. Write today for details. 


" 


OVEN COMPANY 700 So. 18th Street, St. Levis 3, Missouri 


Western States Office: 11941 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


1. Representatives of Basic Food Materials, 
Inc., Vermilion, Ohio. Seated: C. A. 
Fahey, D. L. Gruber, and Tom Waldron. 
Standing: Paul Wood, Ray Beerend, Joe 
Bentley and Walter Junck. 

2. George Fischbein, general manager, 
Dave Fischbein Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
3. Seated: M. Guggenheim; J. R. Stephen- 
son; Edward Hess, and Robert Seeley, all 
of Hess-Stephenson Co., Chicago. Stand- 
ing: Sid Lang, Columbia Packing Co., 
Boston; Roy F. Melchior, Agar Packing 
and Provision Corp., Chicago; James 
Murphy, Russell Packing Co., Chicago; 
Dave Wolin, Wolin Packing Co., Flint, 
Mich.; Tom Graver, H. Graver Co., Chi- 
cago; C. C. Burkman, Atlas Meat Co., 
Chicago, and Sam Goldberger, Pacific 
Packers, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

4. Seated: Marvin Asmus, sr., and Harry 
J. Elliott, both of Asmus Bros., Inc., De- 
troit; Mrs. and Harry Lawrence, Jackie- 
wicz Bros., Detroit. Standing: Gustav 
Wiehe, Eckert Packing Co., Defiance, 
Ohio; Marvin Asmus, jr., and Louis J. 
Asmus, both of Asmus Bros., Inc.; John 
Delfrate and Otto W. Knight, both of 
Delfrate Packing Co., Slovan, Pa. 

5. Al Levine, supervisor diced pickle di- 
vision, Goldsmith Pickle Co., Chicago; 
Fred J. Kraushaar, vice president in 
charge of sales, Peters Sausage Co., De- 
troit; Milton J. Kamerman, sales manager, 
Goldsmith Pickle Co., and Joseph Kogel- 
man, superintendent, Peters Sausage Co. 


Perfect Loaves 


FASTER! 


with 
ADVANCE 
MEAT OVENS 


- porcelain, alum- 


ADVANCE DIP TANKS... 


4 


gives loaves that rich, tasty, sales-produc- 
ing crust. Economical, simple to use, easy 
to clean. Automatic heat control prevents 
smoking of shortening. Capacity, 9 to 12 
loaves per dip. May also be used for 
paraffin and gelatin dips, browning hams 
and other products. 


Write for details. 





WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER 


6. Phil Jakeway, William E. Kuhn, jr., 
Chicago sales; J. Frank Eaton, Chicago 
district manager, and Norm Gardner, all 
of Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

7. Seated: Max Fagel, Fagel Bros., Chi- 
cago; Ed Merdinger, Fred Siegel and Sol 
Merdinger, all of Siegel-Weller Packing 
Co., Chicago. Standing: Ben Zeleznik, 
Bronx Meat Co., New York City; Harry 
Abramowitz, North River Meat Co., New 
York City; Gus Kessler, Jonas L. Pfael- 
zer, both of the Kroger Co., Cincinnati, 
and L. M. Stone, Tobin Packing Co., Inc. 
8. Cudahy Packing Co. representatives 
included (seated): G. W. Blevens, casing 
division, Omaha; A. R. White and Frank 
Ryan, Chicago; C. L. Farmer, Boston; S. 
J. Warren, Minneapolis; W. C. Mahoney, 
Chicago, and C. J. Wray, Omaha. Stand- 
ing: J. R. Vaught, Omaha; S. J. Marlaire 
and Victor Novak, Chicago; H. E. Sut- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga.; G. Krohn, St. Louis, 
and G. W. Dowlin, Jackson, Miss. 

9. Buildice Co., Inc. representatives. 
Seated: John Heinzelman, II, John A. 
Heinzelman, president; Harold J. Moe, 
vice president and treasurer, and T. F. 
Kozak. Standing: L. R. St. Onge; Joseph 
J. Lewen; C. B. Clark, jr.; Hugh Ross; 
H. A. Pelletier, sales manager, and Roy 
A. Espe. 

10. First row: Charles Black, Henry Fort- 
mann and Edith Olson, all of the hide de- 
partment, Packinghouse By-Products Co., 
Chicago; C. M. Bodensteiner, manager, 
Fort Dodge By-Products, Fort Dodge, Ia., 
and Harry Turner, beef sales, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. Second row: Nick 
Beucher, jr., president; Clarence Muth, 
manager, meat department; John Lind- 
quist, vice president, and Elmer Nelson, 
manager tallow and lard department, all 


of Packinghouse By-Products Co., with 
headquarters in Chicago. 
11. Dewey & Almy representatives in- 


cluded: Jack Eusts, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bob 
Miller and Bob Carbone, both of Chicago, 


| and John Cross, Boston. Standing: E. N. 


Funkhouser; David Taylor; Dick Morris; 
Gene Lowey, Chicago; Bob Harrison, Lin- 
coln, Neb., and John Fuseh, advertising. 
12. Standing: Warren Hamborger, Ed- 
ward Wax Casing Co., Chicago; Jerry A. 
Pollach, Joe Kaper, Blue Island Provision 
Co., Chicago; Edward Wax, Edward Wax 
Casing Co.; Ed Faberel, Faberel Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis. Seated: Arthur Chermak, Cher- 
Make Sausage Co., Manitowoc, Wis., and 
Mrs. Arthur Chermak, 

13. George Nelke, Mrs. George Nelke, 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bangert, Mrs. and 
Daniel Dohn, jr., all of Dohm & Nelke, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

14. Arthur MacDonald, president, Arthur 
R. MacDonald Advertising, Inc., Chica- 
go, and Herman Farber, comptroller, 
Peters Machinery Co., Chicago. 


| 15. John E. Smith’s Sons Co. representa- 


i 
| 
| 
| 





tives, Buffalo, N. Y. Seated: Jack Sabean, 
vice president; Harold Smith, president; 
Baldwin Smith, secretary-treasurer, and 
Herb Hunn, chief engineer. Standing: Ed. 
Vail of the Buffalo organization; Carl 
Falter, president, Falter Packing Co., Co- 
lumbus, O., and H. K. Hirsch, vice pres 
ident, Enterprise Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
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Flatter Your Carcasses 
with the NEW 


BETTCHER SCRIBE SAW 


e Lightweight (3 Lbs.) © Foolproof 


For Scribing Chucks on Kill Floor! Insures clean, 
accurate and speedy full-length cuts! Vastly improves 
appearance of splits and saves both time and effort. 
Easy to handle. Strong, cast aluminum frame. De- 
signed for overhead suspension between the rails or 
above cutting table. 


For Pork, Beef, Veal and Lamb Rib Cutting on 
Table! Eliminates bone chips and smear. Cuts to any 
depth from 1/16” to 24/4”. Standard 110 volt, single 
phase, '/4 H.P. motor eliminates expensive repair and 
maintenance encountered with special high-speed 
motors. 


Order Now! "It's Later Than You Think!" 
Fully guaranteed . . . only the best $129.50 
materials used. Requires minimum COMPLETE 
of attention. Easy to clean or scald. (FOB Cleveland) 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
FLEXIBLE SHAFTING AND CUTTING TOOLS! 


BETTCHER CARCASS SPLITTER 


You Can "Bettcher Carcass" On This! 





HALF-MINUTE SPLITTING 


FAST — LIGHTWEIGHT — NO VIBRATION — 
QUIET — NO BONE BURN — EASY TO HANDLE! 


It Takes the Hard Work Out of Killing! 


This precision-built machine is equipped with Tim- 
ken Roller Bearings and the finest Herringbone 
gears. The powerful Master Built motor develops scttaties 5 Chadian. 
one and one-half horsepower for the splitting op- 110-220 volts sin- 
eration. Thoroughly tested on the killing floor. - a 

Length, 56”; weight, 126 Ibs. ie mete 


Our present low 
price of $595.00 


Manufactured by 


BETTCHER DIEWELD CO. 


3333 WEST 63rd STREET ° CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 
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SUPPLIERS, PLUS A 
FEW PACKERS 


1. Harry H. Freedman, president, and 
Frank J. Luebbe, Midwest Textiles, Inc., 


| Cincinnati. 

| 2. Charles Allen, jr., assistant manager, 
| and S. A. Granche, sales engineer, Allen 
| Gauge & Tool Co., Pittsburgh. 

| 3. David Weissman, Drying Systems, Inc., 
| Chicago; L. L. Duncan, general superin- 
| tendent, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, and 
| Joe Mellon, the French Oil Mill Ma- 
| chinery Co., Piqua, Ohio. 

| 4. Max D. Cahn, sales, and John Dow- 


ner, Chicago division, Exact Weight Scal- 


| Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


5. E. G. Petersen, and R. A. Wesley, Chi- 
cago manager, Rhinelander Paper Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


| 6. W. L. Jones, sales manager: S. C. Ol- 
| son, regional sales manager; Mrs. Horace 


Edwards, and Horace Edw>-rds, regional 
sales manager, Holly Molding Devices, 
Inc., Chicago. 

7. William C. Park and Fred Foster, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Chester Olsen, Materials Transpor- 
tation Co., Chicago. 

8. J. A. Butorac, manager, casing depart- 
ment, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, and 
C. R. Vann, president, Ohio Natural Cas- 
ing & Supply Co., Newark, Ohio. 

9. Clay Caven and Howard Caven, Caven 
& Son, Conover, Ohio; Mrs. and James 


| E. Carell, Carell Sales Co., Cincinnati, 


| Ohio. 


10. M. Temkin, sales manager, and Harry 
Splare, sales, Embosograf Co. of Illinois, 


| Chicago. 
| 11. William Durling, president, and Bruc> 


Durling, vice president, Wm. J. Stange 
Co., Chicago. 

12. Bernard O. Harring, sales, Heekin 
Can Co., Cincinnati. 

13. H. M. McIntosh, sales, and B. B. Ma- 
hon, jr., sales, The Girdler Corp., Louis- 


| ville, Ky. 


14. William B. Kruse, sales engineer, 
Burge Ice Machine Co., Chicago. 

15. C. B. Jensen, chief engineer, and Ivan 
Heymanson, president, Atmos Corp., Chi- 


| cago. 

| 16. G. F. Frank, president. G. F. Frank 
| & Sons, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Na- 
| talie Wilkinson, vice president, and C. V. 


Franklyn, president, Mound Tool Co., St. 


| Louis, Mo. 


17. H. W. Wilson, sales, C. Schmidt Co., 
Cincinnati; H. Anderson, sales manager, 
Everhot Manufacturing Co., Maywood, 


| Ill.; Alvin E. Schmidt, vice president, and 


Erwin Buckman, sales, C. Schmidt Co., 
Cincinnati. 

18. Frank A. Mayer, vice president, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co., Inc., Chicago; L. H. 
Grytdahl, purchasing agent, Elliott Pack- 


| ing Co., Duluth, and Richard Hammer, 


Elliott Packing Co. 

19. C. E. Connors, Atlanta office, A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL, 
and Joseph M. Solana, jr., Roger Wood 
Packing Co., Savannah, Ga. 

20. Mr. and Mrs. Len Shapin and Fred 
Wilson, Berth. Levi & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
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; 7 | “FAMCO” || 
For The Finest NEW! IMPROVED! C 
AUTOMATIC SAUSAGE LINKER Pri 
OP’ 
» My cul: 
t em , y 84 6 af ‘J the’ 
= thoi 
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em} 
‘. Se 4 sub 
- oe reg 
. the 
INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION .... no 
LINK UP TO 1400 LBS. OF SAUSAGE PER HOUR! ars 
“FAMCO” .. . the automatic sausage linker . . . can dog 
save you approximately 60% of your labor cost! Easy len 
to install, clean, handle, operate and maintain ... and ace 
; : f 10, 
economical, too! Write for details! ye 
eee aci 
pri 
CAPACITY 3” TO 7” LINKS sto 
3 to 7-inch lengths, 3/,” length—18,000 links per hour gre 
® increments _of Ya” 4 ” length—15,360 links per hour ani 
Consult Our Representative meet |S. cle-mas ames on An 
ural casings. 6 ” length—10,560 links per hour gh 
Of 
a a « 
in Your District re 
she 
ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. , 
FAMCO DIVISION sal 
spt 
F. J FAHRENKAMP & CO., 347 N. Loomis St., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 421 N. BRADDOCK AVE., PITTSBURGH 21, PENNA. the 
ALLER TODD & CO., Ph. Victor 6030, KANSAS CITY, MO. : 
JULIAN W BLACK & CO., 307 South Fourteenth St., RICHMOND 4, VA. ; 
—— — ¥ ~ e or 
D. T HOWES & SON P O. Box 4, BELM . MASS. igned f 
D. T HOWES & SON x LMONT 78 s LAMSON Cutlery Desig : 
L. L. RAYMER CO. 911 Western Ave. SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON Your Particular Jo 
—__—_—_——_— - fully designed 
J W MAHER Brokerage Co., 411 Miners Bank Bidg., JOPLIN, MISSOURI LAMSON, Cutlery sted oo 
and $ nd to 
_. an abt DUN weenie’ ea stieraeame Scul purpose 
HANK S PEIKER P ©. Box 6&4 ATLANTIC BEACH, FLORIDA individual 
"custo! 
oot ee ee , es 1 a 
McFARLANE & FIELD 4712 Main St., East HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA Fo “custom 2 
a = area your P 
tlery- " 
ANDERSON-LUDWIG CO., 67 Wazee Market—Room 14, DENVER 2, COLO. - por piece for every purpose 
ea ag etal TEE a8 : ae Eo Catalog. 
— Send for 
LESTRADE BROS. 105 Hudson Street NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
aletetarenecpscocmgetenesi ee SS Sa e 
J. W LORENTZEN & CO. 801 0 T Bassett Tower EL PASO, TEXAS j sent eee? a 
HUSLEY BROKERAGE CO., 115 S. 35th St., BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA * 
DON B. CALDWELL Lynn Hotel DALLAS, TEXAS No 
—. 0. DAVIS CO. 604 € Pierce St., Tel. 8-4175 PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
bm me two-piece 
Carbon Steel blade crass rivets 
Maple handle - -- 
STANDARDIZED PURITY 
COLOR and and 
HEAT FLAVOR She 
elburne Falls Massachusetts 
P.O Box 265 * #SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA i 
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Manufacturers’ Ceiling Regulation 


Applies to Some Industry Products 


EILING Price Regulation 22, the 

Manufacturers’ General Ceiling 
Price Regulation issued Tuesday by 
OPS, requires manufacturers to recal- 
culate the ceiling prices for many of 
their products, effective May 28. Al- 
though fresh meat, as well as many 
other products of meat packers, is ex- 
empt, certain industry products are 
subject to the requirements of the 
regulation. 

Exemptions listed in Appendix A of 
the regulation include: Raw agricul- 
tural products, fresh meats and semi- 
sterile canned meats, sausage, except 
dry, lard, canned soups and baby food, 
dog and cat food with 15 per cent or 
less moisture, wool fibers, household 
soaps and cleansers as defined in CPR 
10, raw and acidulated soap stock, fatty 
acids, fats and oils for which ceiling 
prices are provided in CPR 6, oleo 
stock, oil, stearine, inedible tallows, 
greases, fat bearing and oil bearing 
animal waste materials as defined in 
Amendment 2 to CPR 6, wool grease, 
glue stock, cattle hides, kips, calfskins, 
hog skins, wool skins, sheep and lamb 
shearlings, pickled lambskins, pickled 
sheepskins and horsehides. 

Since the list does not include dry 
sausage, pharmaceuticals, animal feeds, 
sporting goods, etc., it would appear 
that they and other products of the 





industry not specifically exempted, are 
subject to the order. 

The regulation provides that new 
prices are to be based on the highest 
prices charged in the period between 
April 1 and June 24, 1950, but any 
other of the three preceding calendar 
quarters may be used as an alterna- 
tive base period. 

Manufacturers may add increases in 
manufacturing labor costs between the 
end of the base period and March 15, 
1951, to base period prices. Overhead 
expenses, including office salaries, sales 
and advertising expense, and the cost 
of research, major repairs and replace- 
ment of plant or equipment, may not 
be included. 

Increases in costs of imported mate- 
rials and certain domestic raw mate- 
rials up to March 15, 1951, also may be 
added. Increases in the cost of other 
domestic materials may be added only 
if they occurred before December 31, 
1950. Increases in certain farm prod- 
ucts may be added up to the time the 
manufacturer calculates his ceiling 
price. If the base period price was a 
delivered price, increases in transporta- 
tion costs may be added. 

Ceiling prices must carry the same 
delivery terms, cash, trade and volume 
discounts, allowances, premiums and 
extras, deductions, guarantees, servic- 
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| yellow-colored margarine was 
| duced recently 


ing terms and other conditions of sales 
as in the base period. 

Manufacturers subject to the order 
are required to report by May 28, on 
Public Form 8, their new ceiling prices 
plus certain other information. 

OPS stated that no industry applica- 
tions for price adjustments will receive 
favorable consideration unless the in- 
dustry can show that its overall profits 
are less than 85 per cent of its average 
profits in its best three years of the 
1946-1949 period. However, individual 
manufacturers may apply for special 
ceiling prices. 

Earlier in the week Economic Sta- 
bilizer Johnston set up earnings stand- 
ards for determining whether price 
ceilings should be adjusted. In a letter 
to Price Stabilizer DiSalle he said ceil- 
ings will be considered fair if an in- 
dustry’s dollar profits amount to 85 per 
cent of the average for the industry’s 
best three years during the 1946-49 pe- 
riod, with such profits to be figured be- 
fore federal income and excess profits 
taxes and after normal depreciation. 
However, the standards probably will 
not be used much for several months, 
if at all, and in any case would affect 
the meat industry very little since dol- 
lar-and-cents ceilings are expected to 
apply to most products. 


Net Sales of Burns & Co. 
Increase 4% in Year 


Net earnings of Burns & Co. Limited 
and Burns & Co. (Eastern) Limited 
for the 1950 fiscal year were $1,079,803. 
From meat packing operations net re- 
turns were $805,122, or 0.82c per dollar 
of sales. 

Sales of the company at $98,512,305 
were up 4 per cent over the previous 
year. The combined sales of the com- 
pany and all subsidiaries established 
an all-time record in the history of the 
organization at $141,263,388, compared 
with $137,693,812 for 1949. 

For the first time the company com- 
bined the figures of its wholly owned 
subsidiary in its report. Burns & Co. 
(Eastern) Limited is located at Kitche- 
ner, Ont., while the six plants of Burns 
& Co. Limited are strategically located 
through the west and serve the rest of 
Canada. 

Net current assets at the end of the 
year at $5,201,272 were $601,485 more 
than a year earlier. The annual state- 
ment also noted that the program of 
plant modernization is continuing. 


Bill Bans Colored Butter 


Legislation to prohibit the coloring 
of butter in the same manner that pres- 
ent state law prohibits the sale of 
intro- 
in the Pennsylvania 
state legislature. Sponsors of the bill 
said it was a protest against refusal of 
the agriculture committees of both 
branches of the state legislature to re- 
lease bills to legalize the sale of yel- 
low margarine. 
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8 outstanding 
advantages of 


HYDE 
BUTCHER 
KNIVES 





Hyde Boning, Butcher and Cimeter Knives feature 


blades made from exclusive SuperH YDEX steel—a high carbon, chrome 


vanadium alloy. Scientific methods produce blades of perfect temper— 


blades that maintain their keen edge, yet can be resharpened by a few 


strokes on a steel. Other outstanding Hyde features include: perfect 


balance; precision grinding—to exact “V” edge; individual hand honing; 


full-tang handle construction; selected beechwood handle; tubular nickel 


silver rivets; mirror finish. 





HYD 


ORDER FROM YOUR 
JOBBER — TODAY! 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., U.S.A. 








NEW DEPARTURE PLATES 


with the new 


ANGLE HOLES 


e@ Shear-Action Cutting! 


e@ No Smearing— 
No Heating! 


New thin Plates and angle hole cut- 





ting mean reduced friction and cooler 
cutting. Write today for full details 
and ‘‘discount"’ and 


prices. Plates 


adapters are made of stainless steel 
- easy to ee sanitary | 


Se 






— 


ADAPTER 





SLIPON 
PLATE 


VSlip on... 


slip off. Speedy, 
convenient, practical. 


V Adapter keeps feed screw in 


perfect alignment . .. saves 


wear on the cylinder. 


V Simple to clean, assuring purity 
of product. 


V Cuts faster, better, cooler. 


MEAT PACKERS EQUIPMENT, INC. 


MELBOURNE e FLORIDA 








THOMPSON from page 132 


for the packages, and it is interesting 


| to note that there were two factors 
| that seemed to correspond more closely 
| with price, and those were color and 


| odor. 


flavor—flavor meaning both taste and 
Where a product was found to 


| have poor color or poor flavor, or both, 


it was selling from 1c to 5¢ per pound 
discount from the superior product. 

In the case of flavor, a test panel 
and a value sign of A, B, C, D, F were 
used. Now, our testing panel has been 
very charitable in the awarding of the 
lower grades. Before they assign an 
F value to the product, they would 
consider it absolutely unfit for food. 
We have among the many samples 
several that fall in that category, but 


| notice the superior position of the par- 


ticipants in the program with regard 
to flavor on their product. They got a 
rating in both cases of B plus. That is 


| about the highest rating that we feel 
| can be awarded to an undeodorized 


lard. There is still enough flavor and 
odor left to give a mild, nice product, 


| but A is awarded only when the lard 


is practically, bland. 

So that you folks may become ac- 
quainted with the method of testing, 
we have prepared this film showing the 
various tests used in the laboratory. 

The movie was then shown and the 
convention adjourned. 


Safety Award to NP 


Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, has announced 
that THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is 
the recipient of the Council’s Public 
Interest Award for 1950. This is the 
third year in succession that the Pro- 
VISIONER’S safety efforts have so been 
honored. The award, which is made 
annually to public information media, 
is non-competitive and is granted solely 
on the support given to safety. 

Judges who made the awards were: 
Norman Damon, vice president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation; Arthur F. 
Harre, general station manager and 
program director of Radio Station 
WJJD, Chicago; Wesley I. Nunn, co- 
ordinator of the “Stop Accidents” cam- 
paign of The Advertising Council and 
advertising manager, Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana) ; Dr. Kenneth E. Olson, dean 
of the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University; J. E. Ratner, 
editor of Better Homes & Gardens; 
Robert K. Richards, director of public 
affairs, National Association of Broad- 
casters; Arthur Stringer, National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters; Miss Judith 
Waller, director of public affairs and 
education, central division, National 
Broadcasting Co.; and Basil L. Wal- 
ters, executive editor, Knight News- 
papers, Inc. 

The 1950 award went to 19 daily and 
five weekly newspapers, 63 radio and 
seven television stations and to other 
types of media. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER was the 
only magazine in the food field to re- 





ceive the award. 
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Brannan Will Launch 
esting | Campaign Against Lowering 


actors | Level of Farm Income | THE HORWICH, VITKIN co. 


losely , P 

pore Farmers are earning less for their 

e and labor, less for their investment and less 2333 SOUTH PAULINA STREET 

md te for their management ability than are 

b other segments of our economy. Sec- 

prnee retary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- ¢ a | 4 A GS '@) I L L l N Oo I Ss 
: nan made this statement Tuesday be- 

jn” fore the House committee on agricul- 

—_ ture. His speech, largely a defense of Buyers of 

» nil the farmer’s position in relation to that 


of the of other economic groups, is expected ee _eeriaitt * Dit. 


to be the start of a concerted effort ® 
~ = by the farm bloc in Congress to pre- CATTLE TAILS HORSE HAIR 
would - 

vent any changes in the Defense Pro- 


Brom duction Act that might jeopardize farm * « 
y, but | income. HORSE TAILS CATTLE HAIR 


On the basis of conditions the first 





". nt four months of this year, it appears 
regard that the farmer’s hourly earnings for HOG HAIR 
— 1951 may average somewhere around 
- @ ‘ 90 to 95c, Brannan said, but added that 
ew this is still well below the most recent 
lorized estimates of hourly earnings of all fac- 
or and tory workers—$1.56 an hour as of Feb- 
roduct, ruary 1951. Farm operators’ income 
e lard | fell 27 per cent from 1947 to 1950 but 
national income increased about 16 per : 
“es om cent during the same period, he said. 
esting, He added that the rise in farm prices 
ng the over the last year, if maintained, will 
nye mean a substantial increase in farm 





earnings, bringing them back to about : = 
| where they were in 1947. He quoted a Main Plant and Office in Chicago Estabiished 1904 
| recently released report of the Joint 

Committee on the Economic Report 
| which pointed out that farm prices, on 
of the the average, did not attain in 1950 the 











jounced levels which existed in 1948, except for 
NER is a few items, which were highly pub- 
Public licized, including cotton, beef cattle, 
is the veal calves, sheep, lambs and wool. 
ie PRo- However, all the other major farm 
0 been products staved below 1948 levels dur- 
. made ing 1950. 
media, Brannan also quoted numerous sta- 
i solely tistics to show that Americans can get 
more food for the same share of their 
} were: disposable income now than they could 
, Auto- in 1947, 1948 or 1949, and about the 
hur F. same as in 1946. 
er and cane 


Station | Material Handling Show 


nn, ¢o- 


3” cam- One of the largest industrial shows 
cil and in the country—the Material Handling 
Oil Co. Exposition — will feature $10,000,000 
n, dean worth of the latest material handling 
nalism, equipment. Staged at the International 
Ratner, Amphitheatre in Chicago, April 30 to 
nydene: May 4, the exhibit area will cover eight 
public acres, including an outdoor section for 
Broad- demonstrations of bulk and liquid han- 
nal As- dling equipment. Under the sponsor- 
Judith ship of the Material Handling Institute, 
irs and the exposition will display the material 
‘ational § andling equipment made by 240 firms. For fifty years Asmus Bros., Inc., have been importing the finest spices 
.. Wal- Concurrently with the show, the available from all parts of the world. Take advantage of our long 
News- American Material Handling Society 


" i indi d blendi 
will sponsor a conference at which 61 ceapptease 2 qrenmne a macy Sensei 


ily and nationally-known experts will lead dis- 


ie anil cussion on handling problems, a phase ASMUS BROS. INC. 





f plant activity which accounts for 
> oth eA “hh » p RTERS A GRI 
nn sizable portion of the payroll. Individ- A re ae 
was the ual sessions on material handling prob- 523 EAST CONGRESS ° DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
| to re lems will be under the sponsorship of 


the 17 chapters of the society. 
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elt was easy to conduct 
a person-to-person canvass 


at all company plants 


and offices” 


* ROY A. HUNT 


President, Aluminum Company 
of America 






“Our employees like the Payroll Savings Plan for U. S. Savings Bonds. It 
was easy, therefore, to conduct a person-to-person canvass at all company 


plants and offices. 


“I believe every company which promotes the systematic investment in 
U. S. Savings Bonds in this way provides a highly desirable service for its 
employees and at the same time gives practical support to an important 


national effort.” 


Yes, it is easy to conduct a person-to-person canvass of your 
offices and plants to ascertain who wants to help America 
and build for his or her security by the systematic purchase 
of U. S. Defense Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
Have you conducted a person-to-person canvass in your 
plant? 


If you haven't, here are the three easy steps: 


@ Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


@ Your State Director, U.S. Treasury Department, 
will contact you or the executive you designate to con- 
duct the canvass and tell you exactly how to proceed. 
He will furnish posters, pay envelope stuffers, applica- 
tion blanks and other aids. 


@ All you have to do is to see that every employee in 


your company is handed a Payroll Savings Application 
and given an opportunity to make his or her own 
decision. No pressure is needed. 


Simple as the plan is, it works — to the benefit of employees, 
the company and America. In the last six months approxi- 
mately 4,000 more companies have installed the Payroll 
Savings Plan for their employees. Approximately 600,000 
working men and women have joined the millions of smart 
savers already on the Payroll Savings Plan. In plant after 
plant, employee participation has jumped to 70%, 80% — 
even 90% because, as Mr. Hunt so aptly puts it, “employees 
like the Payroll Savings Plan.” 


Make it easy for your employees to help themselves, their 
Country and their company by the systematic purchase of 
U. S. Savings Bonds — Defense Bonds now, because they 
are an important factor in combating inflation and building 
a stronger America. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
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President Calls for 
Freeze on Parity Prices 


President Truman asked Congress on 
Thursday, in a message on continua- 
tion of the Defense Production Act, 
for six major amendments, including 
freezing of farm prices at parity levels. 
He also indicated he may ask later for 
authority to use subsidies to control 
food prices. 

His proposal to allow the parity 
price for each farm commodity as of 
the beginning of its marketing season 
to continue throughout the year has 
been opposed by the agriculture de- 
partment and the major farm organi- 
zations. Under the presen® law, parity 
adjustments are made monthly. 

Hearings on the extension of the 
Defense Production Act are now ex- 
pected to start May 8, a week later 
than originally planned. 


Improve Priority System 
Between Canada and U. S. 


In order to grant priority aid in 
obtaining maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies to Canadian com- 
panies, NPA this week amended Regu- 
lation 3, which covers operations of the 
priorities systems between Canada and 
the United States. The Regulation now 
provides that when United States com- 
panies with DO-rated orders are un- 
able to get necessary materials from 
United States suppliers, they may ex- 
tend their ratings to Canadian sup- 
pliers. Likewise, companies in Canada 
unable to get materials for Canadian 
defense orders in their own country 
may apply to NPA through the De- 
partment of Defense Production, Otta- 
wa, Canada, for aid in getting United 
States supplies. 


Retail Meat Dealers File 

Discrimination Complaint 
The National Association of Retail 

Meat and Food Dealers filed a com- 








plaint of discrimination in meat price | 


regulations in the United States emer- 
gency court of appeals in Washington, 


following dismissal of a protest filed | 


with President Truman and Price Sta- 


bilizer DiSalle. In the protest Charles | 


Bauer, association president, said the | 


price regulation was prohibiting retail 
sale of meat and meat products at a 


reasonable profit and was resulting in | 


unfair discriminations 


dealers. 





PROVISIONER MOVES 











All operations of The National Pro- 
visioner, Inc., including the publication 


of the weekly magazine, The Daily | 


Market & News Service and the Annual 
Meat Packers Guide, are now housed 
at the firm’s building at 15 West Huron 
street, Chicago 10, Illinois. The tele- 
phone number at Provisioner headquar- 
ters is WHitehall 4-3380. 
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10-DAY 
FREE 
TRIAL! 


HURRY! TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 








RODGERS’ 


Words can’t do justice to these amazing plates developed by RODGERS . . 


FREE "GET-ACQUAINTED" OFFER! 











. only by 
seeing them perform in your own plant will you be convinced of their unsurpassed 
superiority. Take advantage of this limited offer. Let us send you one of these 2-in-l 
reversible plates, or one of the popular new solid hub plates for 10 days without cost 
or obligation! Write today! Specify SUPREME (stainless steel alloy) or XL (carbon 
steel alloy). Ask for price and discounts! 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE! Rodgers Supreme Plates and XL Plates and Knives 


are now available in all standard sizes and with wide variety of holes. Two kinds of 
plates . . . reversible and solid-hub. 


RODGERS & COMPANY 


1743 W. CORNELIA AVE. @ Knives and Plates Since 1929 e CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Phone: LAkeview 5-0828 











LANCASTER, ALLWINE and ROMMEL 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Suite 468, 815-15th Street, N. W. 

WASHINGTON 5 D.C. 
Practice before U. S. Patent Office. 
Validity and Infringement Investigations and Opinions. 
Booklet and form “Evidence of Conception" forwarded 
upon request. 











“jufedqe 
BEEF CLOTHING of course! 
Reh. 1. 5. Fat OF 


iT TOO, CAN BE INSTANTLY IDENTIFIED BY 
iTS EXCLUSIVE BLUE PINNING STRIPE. 





QUALITY AND PRICE LEADERS IN HAM STOCKINETTES AND BEEF BAGS 


THE CLEVELAND COTTON PRODUCTS CO. 








LEVELAWN 


TRIB T . E TC T . 
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High Accident Rate 
Lowered a Bit in February 


It is hoped that the upward trend of 
the accident frequency rate in the meat 
industry finally has been stopped. In 
February, the second month in the 
meat packers safety contest, sponsored 
by the National Safety Council, the 
rate turned downward. However, the 
record is far from exemplary and 
poorer than last year. 

To date the cumulative frequency 
rate for participating plants is 26 per 
cent above the rate for the first two 
months of 1950. Safety officials assert 
that a more intensified effort will be 
needed if this year’s safety record is 
to compare favorably with that achieved 
in 1950. 

Current frequency rates are high 
not only in comparison with last year 
but also in the absolute sense. While 
there were 21 units with perfect rec- 
ords after two months, proving that it 
can be done, their good effect on the 
average was offset by 22 units which 
had rates higher than 20 injuries per 
million man hours. 

The February frequency rate for the 
102 participating plants was 10.39 as 
compared with 11.90 in January. The 
cumulative rate was 11.36. 

For Division 1, Group A (slaughter- 
ing and meat packing plants with 
300,000 man hours per month) the Feb- 
ruary rate was 10.46, down from Jan- 


uary’s 10.89. Leaders in this division 
were Oscar Mayer & Co. plant at Madi- 
son, Wis., with 1.28, followed by Swift 
& Company’s South St. Paul plant 
with 4.10 and its Kansas City plant 
with 4.19. 

In Division 1, Group B (slaughtering 
and meat packing plants with 100,000 
to 300,000 man hours per month) the 
rate dropped from 10.53 for January 
to 9.72 for February. Leaders, with 
perfect records, were Swift’s Los An- 
geles plant, H. L. Handy Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., and Burns & Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

In Division 1, Group C (slaughtering 
and meat packing plants with less than 
100,000 man hours per month) the fre- 
quency rate was lowered from 13.23 in 
January to 10.05 for February. This 
group suffered the smallest increase in 
its comparative rate with last year, its 
1951 rate being only 4 per cent higher. 
Seventeen packing plants had perfect 
records. 

In Division 11 (the processing and 
manufacturing plants) the frequency 
rate for February was down from Jan- 
uary’s 23.33 to 21.90. However, this 
group had the largest increase (51 per 
cent) over last year’s rate. Leaders 
were the Quaker Oats Co. plant at 
Marion, O., with a perfect no accident 
record, followed by Albert F. Goetz, 
Inc., Baltimore with 19.43 and Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, Inc., plant at Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., with 20.49. 
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FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


MARATHON CORPORATION: A 
contract for the purchase by Marathon 
Corp. of New York of the Oswego, 
N. Y. properties of St. Regis Paper 
Co. has been announced by William L. 
Keady, president and general manager 
of Marathon, and Roy K. Ferguson 
president and chairman of St. Regis. 
The contract does not include all the 
Regis properties and will take some 
time until all phases have been ful- 
filled. Don C. Rawson, who has been 
manager of Marathon’s plant at Me- 
nominee, Mirh., will manage the Oswe- 
go plant when Marathon takes over. 

TOWMOTOR CORPORATION: Les- 
ter M. Sears, founder and president of 
this Cleveland concern, has been ele- 
vated to chairman of the board. Sears 
established the company with his 
father in 1919 to manufacture a gaso- 
line-propelled industrial tractor. C. 
Edgar Smith, executive vice president, 
was elected president. It was also an- 
nounced that Robert L. Fairbank, for 
18 years with Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Co., is joining Towmotor as sales 
manager. 

MILPRINT, INC.: Two Milprint ex- 
ecutives, Roy E. Hanson, vice president 
and director of sales, and Paul Hult- 
krans, vice president in charge of re- 
search and product development, have 
been selected to serve on Department 
of Commerce committees in Washing- 
ton. Hanson will work with the Flex- 
ible Plastic Container Industry Ad- 
visory committee, appointed by NPA, 
and Hultkrans with the Aluminum Foil 
Packaging Convertors Industry Advi- 
sory committee. 

THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION: 
This Chicago firm has leased for 10 
years a large building in Newark, N. J. 
for production and warehousing pur- 
poses. Eric C. Foote, jr., formerly 
manager of the Diversey plant at Port 
Credit, Ont., will manage the Newark 
plant. H. B. Conrad, formerly assistant 
to the manager of Diversey’s South- 
western division in Kansas City, has 
been promoted to manager there, ac- 
cording to W. E. Noyes, vice president 
in charge of sales. 

FOXBORO COMPANY: A new, one- 
story building, now nearing completion, 
will add 50,000 sq. ft. or an increase 
of nearly 25 per cent to the working 
area of this Foxboro, Mass., plant, 
maker of industrial measurement and 
control instruments. 

CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
INC.: Gen. Lucius D. Clay has re- 
turned to his position as chairman of 
the board of Continental Can after four 
months service as special assistant to 
Charles E. Wilson, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

DROMGOLD & GLENN: This Chi- 
cago firm is now known as Dromgold 
& Glenn Division Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co., and will remain at the 
same address, 332 S. Michigan ave. 
H. A. Glenn is no longer connected 
with the firm, it was announced. 
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Black Markets 








AMI Reports Beef 
Shortage in N. Y. 
and Other Cities 


EAT shortages have hit large 

eastern consuming centers, such 
as New York, and black markets ap- 
pear to be developing already as a re- 
sult of squeezes caused by government 
price control regulations, Wesley Har- 
denbergh, president of the American 
Meat Institute, declared Thursday in 
an address before the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“Early this week,” he said, “the mar- 
ket news reporting service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture reported a 
severe shortage of beef’ in New York. 
The principal reason for it was that the 
legitimate packers who ordinarily sup- 
ply the New York market with its beef 
have been so squeezed by the OPS 
freeze order that they have had greatly 
to reduce operations. 

“Some of our members have advised 
us that New York wholesale prices on 
beef, lamb and veal are now being 
quoted officially by the Department of 
Agriculture at several cents per pound 
above the ceilings which those com- 
panies have in that market. 

“In this New York situation, you 
have an illustration of the way in which 
the black market develops, no matter 
how well meant or how efficiently ad- 
ministered regulations may be. The 
legitimate operators .cannot operate if 
they observe the regulations, and con- 
sequently get squeezed out and the 
black market steps in. That, at least, 
is what happened last time and seems 


already to be underway now,” Harden- 
bergh stated. 

Earlier in the week the Institute had 
reported that receipts of livestock, es- 
pecially cattle, at public markets, had 
not been up to expectations and that 
meat packing companies normally sup- 
plying heavily populated areas have 
produced less meat than is customary. 

The AMI also reported that many of 
its companies had told it they had been 
experiencing substantia! losses and 
consequently had been producing just 
enough meat to keep their labor forces 
going and their plants running. 

Hardenbergh reiterated a statement 
made repeatedly before and after con- 
trols were imposed, namely, that “con- 
trols will not fall short because of any- 
thing the reputable, established meat 
companies, small and large, may do or 
may fail to do.” 

“But,” he continued, “you cannot 
blame people who saw the black mar- 
ket take over their business while they 
themselves observed the regulations 
from wondering a little bit whether 
history isn’t likely to repeat itself. 

“There is no easy way to price sta- 
bilization but the hard way is the sure 
way—prompt and vigorous steps to en- 
courage increased production of meat, 
together with sound fiscal and mone- 
tary government policies, plus a deter- 
mination on the part of all of us to 
work harder, save more and spend 
less.” 

Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
also asserted this week that black mar- 
kets are already springing up. There 
is evidence, he said, that beef supplies, 
in particular, have been moving outside 
normal channels. Kline and Price Sta- 
bilizer Michael DiSalle appeared on 
an NBC television program. 
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NIMPA MEMBERS INVADE 
WASHINGTON NEXT WEEK 


Members of the National Independent Meat Packers Association will 
invade Washington on May 3, 4 and 5 to protest to their senators and con- 
gressmen against price ceilings on meat industry products. 
roots” group is also expected to present its views to the Office of Price 
Stabilization, Department of Agriculture and other divisions of the gov- 


In view of policies formulated at the NIMPA convention in Chicago 
last week, the association may press for the elimination of authority to 
impose price controls on livestock and meat industry products when the 
Defense Production Act comes before Congress in June. 

Members are expected to arrive on the morning of May 3 and will go 
directly to the Statler Hotel. There will be an important meeting at 9:30 
on the morning of May 3 and the whole program will be outlined and in- 


Following this meeting, NIMPA members will call upon their senators 
and representatives. They will make written.notes as to the position taken 
by every senator and representative and report back to headquarters in the 


On the evening of May 3 there will be a “Dutch treat” dinner at 6:30. 

Visits to Capitol hill will be continued on the morning of May 4 and 
special committees will visit the offices of OPS. The NIMPA board of direc- 
tors will meet at a luncheon on May 4. 

Another dinner meeting will be held on Friday evening and results 
obtained during the two days will be summarized at that time. 

The morning of Saturday, May 5, will be devoted to a checkup of the 
work done in visiting government agencies and congressmen. 


The “grass 





BRIEFS ON DEFENSE 
POLICIES AND ORDERS 
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COPPER: The Senate passed a bill 
suspending the current 2c per lb. duty 
on copper imports. A similar bill has 
been passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

TIN: The Bolivian government has 
approved a new short-term contract be- 
tween the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and Bolivian tin producers for 
sale of tin to the United States. It 
covers sales from March 1 to May 31, 
by which time it is hoped a long-term 
contract will be signed. 

RUBBER: NPA has announced that 
civilian rubber supplies will be in- 
creased 10 per cent in May, which 
would mean that manufacturers will 
have about 100 per cent of their aver- 
age monthly supply of rubber in the 
1949-50 year. 

PAPER: NPA, in M-36 as amended 
April 20, has instructed paper mills to 
boost to 10 per cent the portion of their 
production they must use to fill gov- 
ernment orders for groundwood and 
paper-machine coated papers and lower 
to 10 per cent their set-aside of book 
and fine papers. . 

PRODUCTION POOLS: The govern- 
ment has revealed it will revive the 
World War II production pools ar- 
rangements by which small business 
firms may get together to bid on and 
fill large prime defense contracts. 


New Wage Board Is About 
Ready to Begin Work 


The long-awaited order authorizing 
the new 18-man Wage Stabilization 
Board was issued this week by Presi- 
dent Truman. The board will have the 
power to handle certain labor disputes. 
Except for the chairman, Dr. George 
W. Taylor of Philadelphia, members 
have not been announced. Cyrus Ching, 
who headed the original nine-man 
Wage Stabilization Board, had _ re- 
signed. He has been appointed to his 
former job as chairman of the govern- 
ment’s Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service. 

What the new board will do about 
pending wage increase requests, in- 
cluding that of packinghouse workers 
for lle per hour, is of great concern 
to the industry. Both CIO and AFL 
unions have indicated their intention 
of striking if the increase is not 
granted by May 6.. The major packers 
approved the raise, saying that it 
would keep packinghouse labor rates 
more in line with prevailing rates in 
other industries. Only 3c of the lle 
comes within the current wage stabili- 
zation formula of 10 per cent increase 
since January 1950. 

Meanwhile Economic Stabilizer Eric 
Johnston has approved the recommen- 
dation of a three-man panel to grant 
a 6c an hour increase to about 1,000,000 
railroad workers, even though the raise 
is more than the formula allows. 
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IT’S AN AIRTIGHT CASE 
Nothing protects meat like a can / 


Guard the delicate flavor of 
your meat products and 
- keep them in tip-top condi- 

tion. Conservation—so im- 

portant in today’s defense 
economy — demands the best in packag- 
ing protection for perishable meats. No 
wonder so many packers depend on 
Continental cans. 






CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


Designed by packaging experts, Conti- 
nental meat cans come in a wide variety 
of sizes and shapes. All of them provide 
a perfect hermetic seal. Many are made 
with special linings. They are built to 
stand up to the rough handling of ship- 
ping and storing. What’s more, they have 
plenty of eye and sales appeal—our 
lithographers are masters of their craft. 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


So —_ * 3 





Eastern Division: 122 E. 42nd $t., New York 17 e Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicogo 3 ° Pacific Division: Russ Building, Son Francisco 4 
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Processed Meats Production Shows 
Gain in March After February Lag 


NCREASED sausage production in 
March reversed the downward trend 
begun a month earlier, according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


During the month, processors produced 
118,751,000 lbs. of sausage items, or 
24,533,000 lbs. more than a month ear- 
lier and 13,321,000 Ibs. more than in 


March 1950. The January-March total 
for these items was 311,573,000 Ibs., 
compared with 300,645,000 lbs. turned 
out in the same period in 1950. 
Canning operations were increased 
sharply in March. Canners put 44,186,- 
000 Ibs. of product in 3-lb. or larger 
cans, which was 2,892,000 lbs. greater 
than in February. Product canned in 


smaller containers amounted to 166,- 







































125,000 Ibs.—an increase of 32,226,000 
MEATS AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED AND PROCESSED UNDER Ibs. over the previous month. ‘ 
FEDERAL INSPECTION—MARCH, 1951, WITH COMPARISONS There were 65,112,000 Ibs. of bacon 
March eae sliced during March, which was 13,654,- 
s 5 Oe) 

a ee ee _ —_ wee ts 000 lbs. greater than the amount sliced 
MNES 06000606606 c0cdevencesssveccos ,111,000 9,183,000 23,521,000 26,095,000 in February, but 1,261, 000 lbs. less than 
ppt aecial phe e tele g peepee 333/471,000 312,407,000 887,458,000 859,072,000 the 66,3 
DEE degvbedowweowncegsecdsac 141,000 8 cawecccee » rr peer e 73,000 lbs. reported for March, 

Smoked and/or dried 1950. First quarter 1951 slicing opera- 

5. 4,182,000 14,344,000 12,157,000 
Pork IIIT 2a6tB000—an8'445$000 bel T24000 —493°913/000 tions lagged 8,714,000 Ibs. behind 1950. 
eines ‘uanet iaalitaee idles March loaf production jumped to 
5,378, 2,460,000 15,147, 162, 
ec Rehan Siaaeeppieniteaiiene pea 48,409,000 76,206,000 108,865,000 «172,401,000 16,674,000 Ibs. from 13,204,000 Ibs. re- 
MESS Cokkrssaatccts pea et et ¢  kdvadouee ee. <  pasekkhaen 

Sausage— 5 “) 57 3,593,000 
Fresh finished snddpes 20,736,000 21,872,000 57,440,000 6: m eee MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 
To be dried or semi-dried ‘ . Eis 9,179,000 Re yry 26,641,006 CANNED UNDER FED INSPE on 
Other. wk eooked 222700772. FRAC taatw1000 © 122"e07!000 216,411,000 pay Rg SF _ 

‘otal sausage ............. 118,751,000 105,430,000 311,573,000 300,645,000 Donnie of Galena = 
| , chili, Slici 

ey oy ear 16,674,000 14,453,000 83:435.000 40,470,000 . Me nd Consumer 

Steaks, chops, roasts a 4 Japeshaue as * 7 4 penaenees stitutional or shelf 

wy ad sre : 65,112/000 66,373,000 170,060,000 178,774,000 siace aises. 

Sliced. ST canine ks 12341 008 se esceees 3 34 4 or over) 3 Ibs.) 

H ees en 3, d Serrreee 24,173, “ 7 al 

Siseciinzeons meat product 4,071,000 7,953,000 _ 10,371,000 2 a seashore sent 7,987,000 

Lard, rendered ...... PIII IDS 188!809/000 161,640,000 546,004,000 504,510,000 nw EE 2.350.000 

Rand, regime 2000000000000 IIIT Mgameoe — 1og.s94.000 377.718.0990  age.gaR.ond | | Certed Reef ash eras 

Oleo stock ........ Pabree-en 9,125, my ty 10°779' 15 9R8 DED wide cabiutea "082.6 

Rdible tallow “tee 7,145,000 5,624,000 19,772,000 15,986,000 Pranks winere’ ia’ bebe 6,082,000 
endered pork fat = viled ham ........... 7 
Rendered ......... ; 8,639,000 9.298.000 95,008,008 Pry ¥ 4 Other potted ‘es’ devtiea 5,284,000 
» = on MEE 1085000 24'811,000 71,972;000 64.754,000 meat food products ... 8,207,000 

Compound containing animal fat. 21,085,000 24,811,000 71 72, €:340, poo4 Meine 5 6s0n sc 2'a0l bop ’ 

Oleomargarine containing animal fat. 2,060,000 2°728: 000 5,722,000 ed Sliced éricd beet °°" "583000 
BONE ccceccvesoces iaeties .1,317,121,000 1,104,658,000 3,496,714,000 3,124,329,000 —— | 4 PES atau, 8 bry +4 
*Totals for February 25 through March 31, 1951. Spaghetti meat products. 103'000 10,007 000 

wy i ti »ounds’’ as some of the products may have been inspected ‘ongue (other than 

PR ood. gh yong og 9 cavien been subjected to more than one distinct processing 46 acnGtbmewees 895.000 338,000 

treatment, such as curing first and then canning. Me h espepes — i deroee q 

Senteree, roasted or 
cured meat and 
—_ SE?! ovh-vetcand estes 000 =8,. 278.000 
pi -apaidoptear pet ys 1,672,000 56,119,000 
D HOGS SELL AT HIGHER LEVELS THIS WEEK Sausage in oil ......... 259,000 135,000 
PORK AN ET” ccvccesttesedandcs 7,000 654,000 
(Chicago costs and credits, first three days of week.) — oe eeeeeessceeeees ‘i aa 008 
Climbing pork prices reached levels This test is computed for illustrative er hs 4 yg 1. 
42 to 50c per cwt. higher than a week purposes only. Each packer should fig- ucts 20% OF, more... 8h 000 13.510 900 
s : ry zess than 3 . 
earlier at Chicago. However, the cost ure his own test, using actual costs, . 
of hogs rose even further, with packers credits, yields and realizations. The Total .....esseceeeees 44,186,000 165,125,000 
paying from 82 to 84c per cwt. more values reported here are based on avail- 








for the live animals. Only the light 


able Chicago market figures for the 
hogs cut with a plus margin this week. 


first three days of the week corded a month earlier. The total was 


2,221,000 Ibs. above the 14,453,000 Ibs. 














——180-220 Ibs. — ——220-240 = ——240-270 rg reported a year earlier. During the 
Value alue 
Pet. Price per percwt. Pet. Price per perewt. Pet. Price per perewt. first three months of 1951, loaf produc 
live per cwt. fin. live per  cwt. live per ewt. n. tion totaled 43,435,000 lbs., or 2,965,000 
wt. Ib. alive yield wt. Ib. or wtb. alive yield ibs. more than in the 1950 period. 
Skinned hams ....12.6 47.6 $6.00 $861 12.6 15 $5 is 12.9 46.7 $ 6.02 
a 5 343 192 2.78 5.5 383. 5.8 82. J 
co os’. 2 40.5 1.70 2.47 4.1 40.0 1.64 4.1 39.0 1.00 
Loins (blade in)...10.1 45.0 4.55 6.57 9.8 43.3 4.24 9.6 39.5 j COOLER-FREEZER OCCUPANCY 
SOW ESeiccas 43% ..+ $14.17 $20.48 ++ see $18.69 - One Public cooler space utilization on 
Bellies, 8. P. ....11.0 32.2 3.54 5.12 95 S13 2.97 4.28 3.9 25.6 1.00 March 31 was 60 per cent, the same as 
og Budthee ecemeay re bie 3.2 13.0 42 58 4.6 13.5 62 a month earlier but 6 points above that 
rues fake. i 4700 4BCiC]( i TO iA TS 88O - 
og. heeaephiat i a ae 22 155 34 48 22 1B of a year ago and 2 points above aver- 
P.S. lard, rend. wes 16.4 2.28 8.26 -123 164 202 283 104 164 1.7 age for the date. Freezer occupancy 
Fat cuts & lard... ... ... $6.61 $ 9.49 ... $662 $ 9.35 . $5.93 declined 4 percentage points during 
Spareribs ......... 1.6 35.8 58 82 1.6 31.8 51 73 16 23.0 14 March, dropping to 72 per cent, accord- 
Regular trimmings. 3) iio) k ek Dk 83 BO 1 © Sk '83—sing ‘to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
-, See vio . J 34 2. a .2 od 2. . ‘ 3 n 
Offal & miscl. ........ + 20000 14500 we ee ise eee 08 48 culture. This compares with freezer 
X ' utilization of 69 per cent a year ago 
. YIELD at ont oi ie eainsiaa 
TO VALUE, .....69.5 ... $28.40 $33.67 71.0 $22.81 $32.13 71.5 $21.39 $20.92 and average occupancy of 74 per cent. 
ae bg b+ Cooler space occupancy generally in- 
alive alive alive creases during April. Normally a three 
Cost of hogs .......cccceees $21.93 Per ewt. 028.08 Per owt. on. Per cwt. point increase can be expected but since 
Condemnation loss .......... me fin. 1et tata ‘91 yiela th t int t t of shell 
Handling and overhead ..... 1.15 = yield 101 yie . e net into-storage movement of she 
TOTAL COST PER CWT... .$23.19 $33.37 $23.17 $32.63 $23.01 $32.18 eggs has been below average, this may 
TOTAL VALUE ............ 2 23.40 33.67 22.81 32.13 $1.62 3332 keep occupancy at a lower level than 
Cutting margin .........-. +$.21 +$.30 —$.86 —$.50 62 —$2. 
Margin last week ........ + .53 + .76 é .00 — 1.22 — 1.70 


expected. Freezer utilization dropped 
faster than expected during March. 
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Increased Slaughter in All Classes 
Boosts Weekly Meat Production 39% 


STIMATED federally inspected 
meat production in the week ended 
April 21 was 302,000,000 lbs. according 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
This represented an increase of 3 per 


122,000,000 lbs. compared with 118,000,- 
000 lbs. in the preceding week and 128,- 
000,000 lbs. last year. 

Calf kill reached 93,000 head com- 
pared with 92,000 head a week earlier 





cent over the 292,000,000 lbs. reported and 122,000 a year earlier. Inspected 
ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 
Week ended April 21, 1951, with comparisons 
Pork Lamb and Total 
Beef Veal (excl. lard) Mutton feat 
Number Prod. Number [Trod. Number _ Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
Week Ended 1,000 mil. Ib 1, mil. Ib. 1,000 mil. lb. 1,000 mil. Ib. mil. Ib. 
Apr. 21, 1951..... 217 121.7 93 9.4 1,181 163.0 162 7.6 301.7 
Apr. 14, 1951..... 212 118.5 92 9.2 1,171 156.9 153 7.3 291.9 
Apr. 22, 1950..... 233 128.4 122 12.5 1,038 139.5 191 9.2 289.6 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS.) 
LARD PROD. 
Sheep and Per Total 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 100 mil. 
Week ended Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. 
Apr. 21, 1951.... 1,006 561 180 101 244 138 100 47 14.3 41.3 
Apr. 14, 1951.... 1,010 559 178 100 240 134 102 48 14.7 41.2 
Apr. 22, 1950.... 994 551 182 102 240 134 101 48 14.8 36.9 











a week earlier and 4 per cent over the 
290,000,000 lbs. recorded in the same 
week a year earlier. 

A total slaughter of 217,000 head of 
cattle in the week showed a 2 per cent 
rise from the 212,000 head killed a 
week before although the April 21 fig- 
ure was 7 per cent below the same 
period in 1950. Beef output rose to 


veal output for the three weeks under 
comparison was 9,400,000, 9,200,000 
and 12,500,000 lbs., respectively. 
Slaughter of 1,181,000 hogs in the 
week rose 1 per cent above the 1,171,000 
head killed in the previous week and 
the year-earlier total of 1,038,000 head 
was exceeded by 14 per cent. Pork out- 
put of 163,000,000 went 4 per cent over 


the 157,000,000 lbs. in the preceding 
week and 17 per cent higher than the 
140,000,000 lbs. a year earlier. Produc- 
tion of lard was 41,300,000 lbs. com- 
pared with 41,200,000 the week before 
and 36,900,000 Ibs. in 1950. 


Sheep and lamb slaughter totaled 
162,000 head compared with 153,000 a 
week before and 191,000 last year. 
Production of lamb and mutton for the 
three weeks amounted to 7,600,000, 
7,300,000 and 9,200,000 Ibs., respec- 
tively. 


Corn-Hog Ratio at Chicago 

The corn-hog ratio for barrows and 
gilts at Chicago in the week ended 
April 21 was 11.6, compared with 11.8 
in the previous week and 11.4 in the 
corresponding week a year ago. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture based 
these ratios on No. 3 yellow corn selling 
for $1.807 per bu. in the week ended 
April 21, $1.795 per bu. in the week 
before and $1.422 per bu. in 1950. Bar- 
rows and gilts sold for $21.03, $21.19 
and $16.26 per cwt. in the three weeks, 
respectively. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Provisions shipments by rail from 
Chicago, week ending April 21: 


Week Previous Cor. Week 
April 21 Week 1950 
Cured meats, 
pounds .......13,519,000 12,536,000 14,853,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ...++21,644,000 14,698,000 21,206,000 
Lard, pounds ... 6,485,000 4,451,000 2,238,000 








x 


-. There are 00 


au hsitivtt for natural Spices 3 


WIXON'S FRESH NATURAL SPICES GIVE BEST RESULTS! 








WIXON 


SPICE COMPANY | 





IMPORTERS and GRINDERS e S. E. CORNER 17th & CLARK STREETS, CHICAGO 











BROKER 


280 Madison Avenue 


New York 16,6. y, _"serbones: 





HAROLD W. TOWNSEND 


DEALING IN SAUSAGE CASINGS 


MU rray Hill 6-5288 
MU rray Hill 6-5289 








CHARLES C. 


PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 
260 HARRISON AVE., JERSEY CITY 4, N. J. 

BE rgen 3-7253 e 
Specializing in Boneless Meats @ 


Your Inquiries and Offerings Invited 
| 


ISECOVITZ 
BROKER 


WO rth 4-2917 
Covering Eastern States 
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AIR-O-CHEK 


“ 


An ingenious inside lever orrangement opens 
valve. Quick acting. Self closing. 


Send for Bulletin 


Thomas St 





4501 W 
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taled WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS CARCASS LAMBS 
00 a CARCASS BEEF (Le... prices) 


Choi DEO secvcsnecs 56% @ 60 i 
CASS oneal “02 ond MONEY 
oa a , . 4 . eeceees --.- 36 Go 
year. Apr. 25, 1951 Commercial, all weights. . ih an © 





r the Native steers per Ib. 
0,000 Prime, 600/800 ‘ 5Y 44 @ 60 CARCASS MUTTON 
’ ’ Choice, 500/100 .. SS asu\y (e.1. prices) e 
a Choice, 700/900 .. 58% @59\, a _ h 
‘spec Geel. 500/700 piece eee salt Good, 70/down ...... Piss wee wit the 
e Commercial, 70/down 
Commercial UtilLty, 70/down 
cows, 500/800 ... ... 50% @51% 6 ee ee let ress 


Can. & cut. cows, 


north., 350/up ........49 @50 FRESH PORK AND 
go Bologna bulls, 600/up 51 @51% PORK PRODUCTS s 
STEER BEEF cuts (Le.l. prices) 




















3 Iiams, skinned, 10/16 Ibs. .48% @491 
3 and 500-800 Ib. Carcasses ork loins, regular, ‘ - 
ended (Le.l. prices) ; = yo cee eesccseres 46 @48 
Prime: ‘ork loins, boneless ......60 @6l 
1 11.8 Hinds and ribs ’ . Shoulders, skinned, bone 
n the Hindquarters . : abel a ee - Ibe. .......36 @37 
sashannsoonaxGen.: ae caics, 2/6 ibe teteeee 
e Le og hE 93 @1.02 Vienics, 6/8 Ibs, |.) .. 1!) 34y@3: 

. Loins, trimmed . .-9%8 @1.02 2a 
based Loins and ribs (sets)..00 @96 Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs. 42 @ 12% 
§ Forequarters POP cit tinh @.5 Tenderloins, fresh .......81 @83 
elling | eee ; 7 aby Neck bones tocece rss @12% 

Chucks, square cut 53 @57 Livers ........ ones 1% @26% 
ended eae eee pou, 30 Bh. pails “.e on 
Briskets ... s ...44 @48 BTS occcccccsccccces cee @is 
week Mavels _ ee eee a a2 bs 36 Snouts, lean in ...........18 @13% 
_ Bar- Choice: Pete, GR: wesridbeeenwe 8 @ 8% 
21.19 Hinds and ribs ........ : s 
$ Hindquarters ..........6 5 SAUSAGE MATERIAL 
veeks, oe ee j FRESH 
Loins, trimmed (Le.l. prices) 
Loins and ribs Pork trim., regular .....25 @26 
Forequarters Pork trim., guar. 50% lean 27 @ 27% 
Backs Pork trim., spec. 85% lean 48 
iCKS Chucks, Pork trim., ex. 95% lean. 50n 
Ribs .. Pork cheek meat, trimmed.40 @41 
from Briskets Bull meat, boneless ... 59 @65n 
Rye ; Bon'ls cow meat, f.c., C.¢ a65 
Short plates sae Beef trimmings, 85-90%..52 @h5 
r Front shanks . ossseewe 36 Cow chucks, boneless : 8 @ éon 
r. Week Bull tenderloins, 5/up ...1.01@ 1.06 Beef head meat .......... 3 @4 
1950 Cow tenderloins, 5/up ...1.01@ 1.06 Beef cheek meat, trmd....43 @45 
Shank meat ............ % @bé3n 
| 853,000 BEEF PRODUCTS Veal trimmings, boneless..53 @57n 





(Le.l. prices) 


tye Tongues, No. 1, 3/up, SAUSAGE CASINGS 






























fresh or frozen ‘ 36% @39% (F.0.B. Chicago) 
Tongues, No. 2, 3/up, (Le.l. prices quoted to manufacturers 
/ fresh or frozen see 34 @36% of sausage.) 
oe Heeds6essee ow p Beef casings: 
earts b¢eeve ‘ . dF a ~stic P 
Livers, selected . 62 @65 mee - rounds, 1% ss en 
; : = “3 ereeeie's: Tm @! 
—. omy ‘ “a ora. Domestic rounds, over 
aoe cee ee ee 1% in., 140 pack ...1.05@1.10 
ao” aa ea. *¢ o @ ot Export rounds, wide, 
Sp gh “<r See 19% over 1% in wae eeee 1.55@ 1.65 
pa unscalded . "10 - ba = Export rounds, nedium, 
sens Terre rray ese ie mile 1% to 1%. ae 1.00@ 1.05 
e C i > iota aia calhsne teas a gg Export rounds, narrow, 
GGOTS ..ceseeees creecces _1 in. under Sy 1.25@ 1.40 s f ! 
BEEF HAM SETS a + y yee tpl 
(Le... prices) : 1 weasands, Automaticl ’ 
Knuckles, 6 Ibs. up, Pace 28. UD wcveccccenee 8 
boneless ........-. 65 @69 3 weasands .....-. " Dependable! 
seesees, 32 Bs. OP ..-----08 Bee “the ee ee 
ee 2 ae SP a. Middles, "select, wide, d P 
2@2' in eos .1.45@ 1.60 
FANCY MEATS mT Le rere HEAT and SMOKE for YOUR SMOKEHOUSE 
(Le.l. prices) 2%@2% in. ...... 1.80@ 2.00 : 5 : p 
ensd Sakation, eoeeal ; 42 Middies, select, esas Pre © Completely Automatic. Heat is produced in the 
. 2 2h, » ’ 2 2.85 
oe a, ee 2 ee... <6 Reef bungs, » Ae ; Smoke-Tender. Set thermostat for temperature wanted. 
3. ...... 95 none hemes’ daarcat 4 @35 | Temperature inside the smokehouse is held steady at 
C: manne : 33 ee yungs, domesti ° 26 a, <= ° ! 
reg ay —- 05 és Dried or salted bladders, this setting! 
———! Ox taille, wader % Ib. ...28% @34 BA gg OO Smokomat Automatic Sawdust Feeder delivers sawdust 
> es <0" Gs 10 12 in. wide, fnt 14 @I17 to the smoke chamber under automatic, precision control. 
8-10 ide, fis bs] s s : 
WHOLESALE SMOKED —_ aaa oe, ee a Just set dial for density of smoke. 
Z Pr gen nll — —__- 2 ane ® No More Danger of Smokehouse Fires. Smoke and 
- : Narrow, mediums, heat both produced outside your smokehouse. No flames 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., _ P 29432 mm 4.15@ 4.35 insid he smokehous ‘par drippi 
wrapped ... 52 @56 Medium. 82625 mm 3306 3.35 Inside the smokehouse to ignite dripping grease, etc. 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., anc. med. 28@2: eens —_ rw : 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..54 @60 CES Sees Se »twa@2s0 | © Uniformly Good Products. KOCH automatic controls 
a lente Wide, 38@43 mm > 60@ 2.70 insure the same fine smoked product, every time! Your 
Hams, skinned. 16/i8 ibs.. ae customers will soon discover that your smoked meats are 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..54 @59 “4 in. cut : 20 @21 always good. 
; Bacon fancy trimmed, Medium prime bungs, ve os 7 
rags ee ne 34 in. cut .. 4 @16 KOCH Smoke-Tender is made for all types of gas. 
—— “ BE ws eeeeece ; tl Small prime bungs 11 e 
—_—, a oy ee Middles, per set, For smokehouses heated by steam pipes or other means— 
Scones, 925s S. cap off os 


wrapped 


cas 43 @45% 5 @T the KOCH Automatic Smoke Chest. Delivers smoke only. 
Bacon. (Ne, 1 lleed. iit ag DRY SAUSAGE Same KOCH precision control. 





(Le. prices) . . . 
i te: 
VEAL—SKIN OFF Cervelat, ch. hog bungs. . . 1.02@ 1.05 For full information, Write 
Carcass Thuringer ...... ; 68 @7il 
= ‘ POPMCP .cccccsecs 
(Le.l. prices) Holsteiner 
Prime, 80/150 ...........55 B. C. Salami a> ae | 
Choice, 50/80 ........ MO B. C. Salami, new con... | S U 4 4 a | 7 S 
Choice, 80/150 ...........53 Genoa style salami, ch... 
Good, 50/80 ...... P .48 Pepperoni .......+++ inte ».@ ' 
I SS Mortadella, new condition. 66 yaena,| & lati as * KANSAS CITY 8 MISSOURI 
Commercial, all weights...44 @50 Italian style hams’ ....... 80 
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B-16 Electric Meat Cutter 


In a class by itself, greatest capacity of 
any meat cutting saw of its type. Takes 
cuts up to 18" high, 15!/." wide. 1'/2 h.p. 
motor; plenty of power for large splitting 
and breaking operations. 


Designed from the "Butcher's Angle” 


Meat Cutters ond Choppers 


Make any comparison you like x 

—in performance, in capacity, 

in endurance, in ease of main- \ 
tenance—and a will discover 

why Butcher meat cutters \ 
and choppers — have | achieved 








the meat presenting field. 





Write, for Illustrated spe- 
cification sheets, to nearest 
office of U.S. Slicing Ma- 
chine Co.. Inc., or to 


Manufacturing Company 
2540 East 114th Street 
Los Angeles 2, Calif. 
= B-56 & BB-56 HEAVY- 
DUTY CHOPPERS 
B-56 ony; 3500-4500 pounds 
per hour; 5 h.p. motor, BB-56 
capacity: -5500 pounds per 
hour; 7% h.p. motor. 














“RELIABLE” 


CORKBOARD 


STEAM-BAKED 


@ 30 years’ serving the Packers! 


@ Prompt shipments from New York 
r Chicago warehouses. 


@ Packed in Cartons for Safe Delivery. 
@ Your inquiries invited! 


LUSE-STEVENSON CO. 


871 BLACKHAWK STREET e CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


LIQUID] 


SEASONINGS a 
Garlic and Onion Juices 


Standard strength Garlic and Onion provides‘ “Flavor Control” 
that improves your product and cuts your costs. These potent 
juices assure a uniform, full-bodied, natural flavor the year 
around. Enhance the sales appeal of your products with Liquid 
Garlic and Onion Seasonings. 


VEGETABLE JUICES, INC. 


® 664-666 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Illinois 








{ 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE SEEDS AND HERBS 








» (1.c.1. prices) 
(Le.l. prices) Ground 
Pork sausage, hog casings.48 @52 Whole for Saus 
Pork sausage, i naieaie 42 Caraway seed ...... 28 33 
Frankfurters, sheep cas...54 @56 Cominos seed ...... 42 48 
Frankfurters, hog cas..... 53 Mustard seed, faney 26 
Frankfurters, skinless ....51 @52 Yellow American .. 30 
ERS re 49 @5l Marjoram, Chilean. . . 
sologna, artificial cas. ...47 @49 Oregano ........... 26 30 
Smoked liver, hog bungs..48 @49 Coriander, Morocco, 
New Eug. luuch. spec... 05 @70 Natural No. 1... 37 2 
Minced lunch. spec., ch... @5s8 Marjoram, Frenc h. 60 70 
Tongue and blood ....... ” @4y Sage, Dalmatian 
Blood sausage ....... -..41 @49 Bes ey seedadeeee 1.32 1.47 
BODO ktncsdsdadscedaoi bie 37 
Polish sausage, fresh . 56% @58 CURING MATERIALS 
Polish sausage, smoked. 56 @ds Cwt 
Nitrate of soda, in 400-lb. 
bbis., del., or f.o.b. Chgo $ 9.39 
SPICES Saltpeter, n. ton, f.o.b. N.Y 
y fined ¢g oo 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) } a rape ia30 
Whole Ground Medium crystals . -+-+ 15.40 
Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda. 25 
Allspice, prime .... 34 38 Pure rfd., powdered nitrate of 
. sXe~evedh 35 39 CO Kccctconecvtve -unquoted 
Chili POWGE? .occce mn 40 Salt, in min. car. of 60,000 Ibs 
Chili Pepper ....... be 39 only, paper sacked, f.o.b. Chgo 
Cloves, Zanzibar ... 68 74 Per ton 
Ginger, Jam., unbl. 75 81 Granulated $21.60 
Ginger, African ... 51 56 a 28.00 
eee ° oe Rock, bulk, 40 ton car, 
Mace, fcy. Banda delivered Chicago . 11.60 
East Indies ...... es Sugar 
West Indies ..... Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. 
Mustard, flour, fcy.. wh New Orleans ‘ ere 
thy B40 bis coccds . Refined standard cane gran., 
West India Nutmeg P i suhtsentevgusawenancec aaa 
Paprika, Spanish .. os Refined standard beet 
Pepper, Cayenne - gran., basis ... asain ‘Suen 
Ss -* aor es Packers’ curing sugar, 250 wh. 
Pepper, Packers - 1.98 bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 
Pepper, white ..... 3.40 2% :i<ceunewy votwecckw. Sia 
Malabar ind eee Dextrose, per cwt. 
Black Lampong. 1.98 in paper bags, Chicage 7.04 








PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 





FRESH BEEF (Carcass) April 24 April 24 April 24 
STEER: 
Choice: 
ee $55.00@56.00 TT . $54.00@56.00 
BSED BOD. ccnccccocess 54.00@55.00 $54.00@55.00 54.00@55.00 
Good: 
SPP IR. scrvecoveces 54.00@55.00 53.00@54.00 -y ro 
GIP FeO TB. cvccccccveecs 53.00@54.00 53.00@54.00 H+ $0 
Commercial: 
ST Bt aces 60 ccd ene 52.00@54.00 53.00@53.50 53.00@ 54.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. . 48.00@50.00 47.00@50.00 49.00@53.00 
Utility, all wts. ..... . 47.00@ 48.00 45.00@ 47.00 48.00@52.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-Off) (Skin-On) (Skin-Of) 
Cheice: 
200 Ibs. down ......... err ree 58.00@60.00 
Good: 
200 Ibs. down ......... fk re 56.00@58.00 
FRESH LAMB (Carcass): 
Choice: 
ne mak scendtveveves 56.00@ 57.00 55.00@58.00 54.00@56.00 
te Gb « beersensasuee 56.00@57.00 52.00@55.00 53.00@55.00 
Good: 
40-50 Ihe. ..........+-- 55.00@! 56. 00 55.00@58.00 54.00@56.00 
ne Sh sasedanceagus 55 52.00@55.00 53.00@55.00 
Commercial, all wts. 2.00@! 54. 00 50.00@52.00 52.00@53.00 
Utility, all wts. ..... . 48.00@ 49.00 


MUTTON (EWE): 
Good, 70 Ibs. dn. . B4.00@36.00 


beéece 34.00@ 36.00 
Commercial, 70 Ibs. dn.. 34.00@36.00 


30.004 34.00 


Utility, 70 Ibs. dn. ...... 32.00@84.00 28.00@ 30.00 senha 
FRESH PORK CARCASSES: (Packer Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper Style) 
DCM soseeeneneeees 35.00@36.00 


S5ETEP DE. ..o5200.00. 33.00@35.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: 


35.00@ 36.00 32.00@ 34.00 


LOINS: 
ne: + sed.5cnaee be0% 48.00@ 50.00 52.00@54.00 48.00@ 50.00 


10-12 Ibs. 

12-16 Ibs. 
PICNICS 

4-8 Ibs. 
PORK CUTS No. 1: 
HAM. Skinned: 

12-16 Ibs 

16-20 lbs 


. 48.00@50.00 
48.00@250.00 


50.00@ 52.00 
48. 00@ 50.00 


48.00@ 50.00 
48.00@ 49.00 


36.00@ 40.00 
(Smoked) 


(Smoked) (Smoked) 
49.00@ 55.00 
48.00@ 54.00 


56.00@ 60.00 
54.00@056.00 


58.00@ 60.00 
57.00@59 00 


BACON, ‘‘Dry Cure’ No. 1: 
rt eh. 246ebe<6 ccdabe 46.00@52.00 52.00@54.00 49.00@51.00 
ee ME cee seccawuece 42.00@ 46.00 48.00@52.00 45.00@49.00 
BSS Be ccccceoascdece 42.00@46.00 Scecerenee 45.00@49.00 


LARD, Refined: 
Tierces 
nO Ib. 
1 Ib 


19.50@21.25 
19.00@ 21.50 
20.00@ 22.00 


hina oe p - 21.00@22.50 
cartons & cans... 
cartons 


20.00@ 22.00 
22.00@ 23.00 





22.00@ 23.00 








MAX J. SALZMAN 
SAUSAGE CASING BROKER 


Tel. SAcramento 2-4800 
Cable NATSAL 


2618 W. Madison St. 
Chicego 12, Ill. 
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: Serving the Meat Industry for over 50 years 
: ARROW MILLS 


Importers & Grinders of 


al PURE SPICES 


11.00 




























































14.40 
32 Yan Loan & Company, Ine. 
paveee 176 FRANKLIN STREET « NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
or ton 
ae 
11.60 
iv icHam P 
se neumatic Mam Press 
. we and 
- PRESS . 
exoedice Broker 
rtland inates pre- 
il 24 — of 
casings 
mn wee as SAUSAGE CASINGS 
labor saving Ham Press 
and Speed Loaf Press . . 
55.00 two truly remarkable presses. 
55.00 
Pullman Can hams and Cana- 
~~ okie ter Yusumette Wom | TELEPHONE — TELETYPE 
pas _ (itvstroted) te of sanitary, | TELEGRAPH WRITE 
’ welded construction. Hot | 
in-Off) Interchangeable st steel molds available Gomes Lapeer wr mee Caen. 
— “ oo 8-Ib. hams, 37%” dia. mold. terchongecble. Operates on | 
poses 10 te 12lb. home, 47%" dia, mold. ep are BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
an | Seetenee ees | 
mr . 141 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
intitle @ STAINLESS STEEL HAND STUFFER 
055.00 
u33% | @ STAINLESS STEEL STUFFING HORNS | © Telephone: WA bash 29371 
we For further information, Write or Wire © Teletype: CG 2095 
noon Sheet Metal ngincoring Co. e@ Cable Address: “"EDSEA" Chicago 
er 4800 S. Hoyne Avenue Chicago 9, Illinois 
50.00 Virginia cine 
50.00 i ee 
@49.00 
oked) . a 
- REFRIGERATION Cond 
= ondensing Units 
a0 00 
@49.00 A size and type to answer every requirement... 
@22.50 
@ 23.00 From carcass cooling to truck units 
OVER 69 MODELS Brunner advantages are many in ap- < 
% HP. to 75 HP plication design, performance effi- 
: ciency and operating economy. You 
AIR AND WATER can depend upon Brunner always. 
COOLED Instructive literature on 
@ Sales and Service TOTNES.» - WRITE 
“7 Representatives Everywhere BRUNNER MANUFACTURING CO., Utica 1, N.Y., U.S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF AIR COMPRESSORS, AIR CONDITIONERS AND REFRIGERATION CONDENSING 
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4941 S. Racine Avenue e 


vss Goldsmith's 


DICED SWEET PICKLE 
in your Loaves and Specialties 


Give your Meat Loaves and Sausage Specialties real sales- 
winning taste appeal by simply adding GOLDSMITH’S 
DICED SWEET PICKLES to your present formulas. 
This low-cost sales-getter actually enhances the appear- 
ance of your meat products. 


HIRAM CUKE also sez: 


Write today! 


Goldsmith 


PICKLE COMPANY 





HIRAM CUKE sez! 


Give your products new, dis- 
tinctive appeal with Diced Sour and Dill Pickles .. . 
Sweet and Sour Chunks ... Diced Red and Green 
Peppers. 


Chicago 9, Illinois 











RECO Refri 
long life. 

which it should operate. 
tems. Always easy to install. a * 
to Blow Upwards, 
the Cooler. . . 


——_— 1900 
River Grove, Ili. 


ae. rita Pat. at OF. 


Refrigerator Fans 


A More Efficient 
Less Expensive System 
of Air Circulation 


erator yr are of special construction for heavy duty and 
very fan designed for the job and the conditions under 
Special construction for open Brine sys- 
. RECO Refrigerator 
providing complete air circulation in all parts of 
. Keep Walls and Ceiling Dry and Sanitary. 


cTRric Orr 
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Prgerred 
PACKAGING SERVICE 














CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO OR 
CHICAGO BASIS 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1951 


REGULAR HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. 8s. P 
BRD wcsccced ten 454en 
MPER séecoe 454%4n 454on 
EPG, sesoewes 454on 454gn 
14-16 ee 451Qn 


BOILING HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. ‘ PF. 
2 errr 4446n 444on 
De ccsedeue 43%4n 4344n 
20-22 — 43n 


SKINNED HAMS 


Fresh or F.F.A. Ry 
48n 
48n 
48n 
47n 
46n 
4544n 
4544n 
+4on 
45n 

OTHER D.8. MEATS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Reg. plates...17n l7n 
Clear plates..1l4n l4n 
Square jowls .16% 164n 


Jowl butts....14% 13% 
8. P. jowls ‘ 14% @15 








PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. 8. P. 
4-6 ..2344%@35 34% @35n 
es ee. : -. aon 
6- 8 A .. 38% @%4 33% @34n 
8-10 ........88 @34 33 @3An 
10-12 pean 33° @34 33 @34n 
12-14 : 33 @34 33@34n 
S/up, No. 2's 
inc. ° ..33 @3a 
BELLIES 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
6- 8 wtre 34 
8-10 ecoed @33% 
10-12 
12-14 
14-16 29 @2 94 n 
ERNE 5% @26%n 
18-20 .... 23 @24i 34% @2 en 
GR. AMN. D. 8S. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
21 lon 21%n 
21n 21 @21% 
eT 20% 20% @21 
5 -aiealialane 19 @19% 
35-40 ........18% 1s @19 
40-50 caneaueean 17% 
FAT BACKS 
Green or Frozen Cured 
ON Aare 18% @13%0 13@13%n 
a l4n 13% 
PE asquenes 4 13% 
Ee l4n 13% 
14-16 15n 14% @15 
16-18 15n 144%@15 
ne scecsee 15n 14%@15 
BPP. sccentes 15n 14%@15 


n—nominal 





MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 

Open High Low Close 
May 18.00 18.00 17.95 17.95a 
July 17.85 18.00 17.80 17.80b 
Sept. 17.70 17.82% 17.67% 17.70a 
Oct. 16 17.10 16.90 16.92%b 
Nov. 16.75 16.80 16.65 16.65a 
Dec. 16.92% 16.92% 16.80 16.80 

Sales: 1,760,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Fri., Apr. 
20th: May 228, July 308, Sept. 402, 
Oct. 226, Nov. 33, Dec. 36; at close 
Sat... Apr, 21st: May 228, July 306, 
Sept. 404, Oct. 237, Nov. 37 and Dec. 
56 lots. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 

Open High Low Close 
May 18.05 18.05 18.00 18.00 
July 17.87% 17.95 17.87% 17.95 
Sept. 17.75 17 §24 17.75 17 









b 









7.82% 
Oct. 17.00 17.07% 17.00 17.07%b 
Nov. 16.75 16.77% 16.72% 16.77%a 
Dec. 16.90 oe 2s 16.90a 


Sales: 1 920,000 Ibe. 


Open interest at close Mon., Apr 
23rd: May 224, July 309, Sept. 396, 
Oct. 237, Nov. and Dec. 39 lots 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1951 





Open High Low Close 
May + 17.92%a 
July 18.02% 1 f 
Sept. 17.85 1 
Oct. 17.15 17.12 i. 
Nov. 16.70 16.70 leer 16.67% 
Dex 16.80 . wie 16.80 


Sales: 1,520,000 Ibs 

Open interest at close Tues., Apr 
24th: May 219, July 316, Sept. 382, 
Oct. 239, Nov. 41 and Dec. 31 tots. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1951 

Open High Low Close 
May 17.85 17.85 
July 17.80 17.85 
Sept. 17.55 17.65 
Oct. 16.95 17.07 
Nov. 16.65 16.70 ‘ $ 
Dec. 16.80 16.80 16.70 16.75b 

Sales: 2,520,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Wed., Apr. 
25th: May 219. July 317, Sept. 382. 
Oct. 241, Nov. 42 and Dec. 44 lots. 

FRIDAY, APRIL = 1951 
May 17.65 17.4 n 17.67 
July 17.65 17. 17.70a 

17 
1 








’ 65 

Sept. 17.50 no 17.45 17.50 
Oct 16.90 6.92% 16.85 16.90 
Nov F ees bg e 16.55b 
Dec. 16.67% es wesne 16.674 

Sales: About 2,000,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Thurs., Apr 
26th: May 217, July 321, Sept. 383, 
Oct. 246, Nov. 44 and Dec. 45 lots. 





4b 


CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 


In its March 1951 report of 
livestock slaughtered in in- 
spected plants in Canada, the 
Dominion Department of 
Agriculture gives the aver- 
age dressed weight of hogs 
as 160.2 lbs.; cattle, 502.8 
lbs.; calves, 101.9 lbs.; and 
sheep and lambs, 49.3 Ibs. 
These weights compare with 
157.4, 486.9, 102.1 and 48.7 
lbs., respectively, in March a 
year earlier. The total num- 
ber slaughtered in all classes, 
with comparisons, is shown 
in the follow table: 


Mar Mar. 

1951 1950 
* Cattle 78,301 102,512 
Calves 44.662 71,036 
Hogs 364,° 34 447,856 
Sheep 16.6.0 13,357 


PACKERS’ WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b 


Chicago $19.75 
Refined lard, 50-Ib. cartons, 

f.o.b. Chicago - DD 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o0.b 

Chicago 20.75 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, 

f.o.b. Chicago 20.75 
Lard flakes 25.00 


Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago 23.00 

Standard Shortening *N. & S 30.00 

Hydrogenated Shortening 
& 8 





31.75 
*Delivered 
WEEK'S LARD PRICES 

P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 

Tierces Loose Leaf 

Apr. 21 17.85n 16.25b 15.75n 
Apr. 23. 17.95n 15.87%n 
Apr. 24 15.87%n 
Apr. 25 15.87%4n 
Apr. 26 15.87%4n 
Apr. 27 16 371 a 15.87%n 





a—asked. b—bid. n—nominal. 
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Mar. 
1950 
102,512 


71,036 





19.75 


. 20.75 


» 23.00 





NEW 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 
(1.c.1. prices) 
Apr. 25, 1951 





Per lb. 

City 
Prime, 800 Ibs./down.....60 @63 
Choice, 800 Ibs./down 7 @eél 


Good reverts 
Cow, utility and 
commercial 


nonce ..54 @5o 


BEEF CUTS 


(1.1. prices) 


Prime: 
Hindquarters, 600/800 
bs. awe baxetbeessee Gaae 
Rounds, N.Y. flank off. ash 
BiIgO, Salk .nccecccccves 68 @72 
Tem GOED ..coccccces 68 @i72 


Short loins, untrimmed..90 @95 
Ribs, 30/40 lbs. ........ Sf 
Chucks, non-kosher ....5 @55 


Briskets ooo OO EZ 
Flanks ae ...80 @34 
Choice: 
Hindquarters, 600/800 
Ibs. 64 @66 


Rounds, N.Y. flank off.. se 

Th. Uh setessceseessce San 

TOD GHOED ..cdcives ..66 @i0 

Short loins, untrimmed..76 @s82 

Chucks, non-kosher ....53 @55 
71 


Ribs, 30/40 Ibs. ........ @is 
Briskets . stewesseneue ae 
Flanks . --+++-30 @34 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


(Le.1, prices) 


Westera 
Hams, skinned, 14/down..50 @52 
Picnics, 4/8 lbs. ......... 36n 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 

BPE Ue on cdesasecceces 33 @35% 
Pork loins, 12/down ..... 44 @52 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs. ....43 @46 
Spareribs, 3/down ....... 39 @42 
Pork trim., regular ...... 26 @27 
Pork trim., spec. 85% ... 49 


City 
Hams, regular, 14/down.. — 
Hams, skinned, 14/down..50 @54 
Skinned shoulders, 
2/down 


12/down ........ sveines -a es 
Picnics, 4/8 Ibs. ..... ...388 @40 
Pork loins, 12/down ..... 46 @52 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs.....43 @48 
Spareribs, 3/down .......42 @44 
Pork trim, regular ...... 25 @30 


FANCY MEATS 
(1.1. prices) 
Veal breads, under 6 oz. ...... 
6 to 12 oz. ..... 
33 GB. UP cvcsccccecccccvere 
Beef kidneys ........ eee 
Beef livers, selected 
Beef livers, selected 
Oxtails, over % Ib 





YORK 





(1.e.1. prices) 
City 
Pee eee 60 @6T% 
OO TAMERS bss csccctscacd 60 @67T% 


Legs, gd. and ch. . : : 
Hindsaddles, gd. and ch...68 @T1 


' 

Loins, gd. and ch. ....... — | 

Western | 

Choice, 35 to 55 Ibs. ..... 56 @6o | 

Good, 35 to 55 Ibs........ 56 @6o | 
Commercial, all weights..... ee 


DRESSED HOGS 
(Le.1. prices) 

Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat in 
100 to 136 Ibs. .......33%%)@34% 
137 to 153 Ibs. .......334%@34% 
154 to 171 Ibs. 3314 @34% 
172 to 188 lbs. 3344 @34% 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


(1.ec.1. prices) 
Western 
Prime carcass ....... ..59 @é2 
Choice carcass 6 6«@6O 
SORE QRS ce evcccsncesun @59 
Commercial carcass ......52 @56 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


(1.c.1. prices) 








ety GOD 0066s tdecséddvasecentcd 5% 
Brest Tat ..cccccscccccsccceses ™% 
Edible suet .......sceccecceees 8 
Inedible suet .....6..e+esseeee -. 8 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canadian storage stocks on 
April 1 were: 


Apr. 1* Mar. if Apr. 1 

1951 1951 1950 
Beef 10,144,000 11,141,000 8,812,000 
Veal 825,000 1,165,000 1,862,000 


Pork 22,213,000 19,235,000 21,029,000 
Mutton & 
Lamb 1,992,000 1,816,000 2,388,000 


*Preliminary. tRevised. 





SOUTHERN KILL 
February 1951 slaughter in 
Alabama, Florida and Geor- 
gia under federal, state and 
municipal inspection. 
Feb. 1951 Feb. 1950 


Cattle .scsass . 36,700 42,100 
rn | sects . 12,100 13,400 
SES secse . -228,000 237,000 
Sheep eee eee 





WESTERN DRESSED MEATS AT NEW YORK 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


All quotations in dollars per cwt. 


BEEF: 

STEER: 
Prime 
350-500 Ibs None 
500-600 lbs cooscce Ome 


600-700 Ibs 
700-800 Ibs 
Choice 
350-500 Ibs " None 
500-600 Ibs 57.00-60.06 
600-700 Ibs 57.00-60.00 
700-800 Ibs 57.00-60.00 


$60.00-62.00 
60.00-62.00 


Good 

500) Ibs ‘ None 

f 600 Ibs 53.00-58.00 
600-700 Ibs 53.00-58.00 





Commercial 


350-600 Ibs None 
600-700 Ibs None 
cow: 


46.00-49.00 
. 46.00-49.00 


Commercial, all wts.. 
Utility, all wts 


VEAL—SKIN OFF: 
Prime: 
80-110 Ibs 
110-150 Ibs 
Choice: 
50- 80 Ibs 
80-110 Ibs ° 
110-150 Ibs. ...... 


. 57.00-62.00 
. 57.00-62.00 











Good: 
50- 80 Ibs. ......... 52.00-55.00 
80-110 Ibs. coce Ge 
110-150 Ibs os - 54.0 


Commercial, all wts 


CALF—SKIN OFF: 
No quotations: 


LAMB: 
Choice 
30-40 Ibs. . ‘ . None 
40-45 Ibs. None 


45-50 Ibs. 
50-60 Ibs 


56.00-60.00 | 
56.00-60.00 


Good 
30-40 Ibs. . None 


40-45 Ibs. .. None 
45-50 Ibs. . 56.00-60.00 


50-60 Ibs. ... os 50.00-60.00 | 
Commercial, all wts.... None 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 Lbs. Down: 
Good . bareebe No quotations 


Commercial . No quotations 


PORK CUTS, CHOICE: 
LOINS (Bladeless Incl.): | 
8-10 Ibs. - 44.00-52.00 | 
10-12 Ibs 44.00-52.00 | 
12-16 Ibs 43.00-50.00 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE 
1-8 Ibs. ; 42.00-45.00 | 


| 


HAMS, SKINNED 
10-14 Ibs 
SPARERIBS: 
3 Ibs. down 


. 50.00-52.00 


. 39.00-42.00 
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b CRUSHERS ~—<pee teen SHRED! 


WITH MATERIALS 
HOGGED BY 


WILLIAMS’ “’S TYPE’ HOG 


Crushes carcasses, entrails, green bones and glue 
stock and shreds them into such condition that 
they may be drained without excessive heat. 
Preparation of dry rendering materials in this 
manner is much superior to any preparation 
process which delivers the material in solid 
chunks to the cooker. Williams’ “S TYPE” Hog 
handles largest bones in carcass and reduces to 
8 mesh in one operation. Also widely used for 
dry bones. 


Frame is heavy-duty grey iron. Metal trap and 
special construction features to minimize upkeep 
costs! Available in direct motor or V-belt drive. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES... 


Y NO KNIVES 
TO SHARPEN 


¥ ADJUSTMENTS TO 
OVERCOME WEAR 


Y LARGER FEED OPENING 


Y HINGED COVER — 
INSTANT ACCESSIBILITY 


Y EASY TO CLEAN 











Vibrating screens; crushers for bones, 
carcasses, and entrails; complete pack- 
aged by-product grinding plants. 











WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 N. 9TH ST. ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


wcae-e 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 








Thursday, April 26, 1951 





All offerings of tallows and greases 
continued to be absorbed at full ceil- 
ings and previously indicated accumu- 
lations of lower grades did not 
materialize. Top grades of tallows, in- 
cluding special and better, were the 
most wanted productions and were con- 
tracted through May by many sources. 
This left many unfilled orders for these 
grades early in the week. 

Some sales effort was required to 
keep lower grades moving; however, 
light offerings kept them cleared from 
the market. As the week progressed, 
the demand for top grades of tallows 
increased, with offerings hard to lo- 
cate. In addition, choice white grease 
was eagerly sought in some directions, 
but lower grade productions were ample 
for the slow interest. 

The following are ceiling prices, 
loose, f.o.b. tank cars and tank trucks 
at producers plant, and the going prices 
Thursday: 

TALLOWS: Edible tallow, 16%c; 
fancy, 15c; choice, 14%c; prime, 14%c¢; 
special, 14%c; No. 1, 14c; No. 3, 13%¢; 
No. 2, 13c. 

GREASES: Choice white grease, 
14%c; A-white, 14%c; B-white, 14%c; 
yellow, 13%c; house, 13%c; brown, 
12%c. 


Small Business Hearings 


The House committee on small busi- 
ness will conduct regional hearings in 
St. Louis and several southern cities 
next week. The schedule is as follows: 
April 30, St. Louis; May 1, Little Rock, 
Ark.; May 2, Dallas, Tex.; May 3, 
Houston, and May 4, New Orleans. 

One member of the House committee 
generally works with local Chambers 
of’ Commerce and other local business 
organizations, and anyone who wishes 
may testify or present written state- 
ments to the committee. 


Philippine Copra, Coconut 
Oil Exports Rise in 1951 

Philippine exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil during the first quarter of 1951 
equaled 392,630,000 lbs. in copra equiv- 
alent, a 50 per cent increase over ship- 
ments in the corresponding quarter of 
1950. The United States purchased 
5,760,000 lbs. of coconut oil during the 
1951 quarter, according to the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Chicago, Thursday, April 26, 1951) 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Unground, per unit of ammonia...... *$9.00 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 
ET COME cc cccccctsccoccesecoecees *$9.25@9.50n 
Te ontecdbbkbwesececesoeh as *9.00 
Liquid stick tank cars ............. 3.75n 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Carlots. 
per ton 
50% meat and bone scraps, bagged $120.00 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk... 111.00 
55% meat scraps, bulk ............ 120.00 


60% digester tankage, bulk ....... 330.000 15.08 
60% digester tankage, bagged .... 125.00@129.00 
80% blood meal, bagged 165.00 
60% standard steamed bone meal, 

CE ovenr ccc sassoccsccceeccs 77.50 


poe n 066 4R00d ct vesvoncsebe $7.50n 

Hoof meal, per unit ammonia........ 7.50@7.75n 
Dry Rendered Tankage 

Per unit 

Protein 

SE PrPere rere ry) TPT rry TTT rerr ie *$1.85@1.90 

BEEN vcckvcccecgwOovesodansecee * 1.85@1.90 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 

Calf trimmings (limed) .............. $2.50 

Hide trimmings (green, salted) ...... 2.00@2.25 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, per ton 65.00 

Pig skin scraps and trimmings, per Ib.. 9% 


Animal Hair 


Winter coil dried, per ton........... $110.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton.......... *85.00@90.00 
Cattle switches, per piece .......... 7 
Winter processed, gray, Ib. ........ 13%@14 
Summer processed, gray, Ib......... 9@10 


“n—nominal. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Thursday, April 26, 1951 











Export interest gave a little impetus 
to the soybean oil market this week 
but refiners were on the sidelines. Ex- 
porters were reported to have bought 
some oil, May through August ship- 
ment, at the ceiling and to have shown 
interest in the same months in buyers’ 
tanks. There were reports of offerings 
of July-August at 20c. Corn oil sold 
early at 24c with more offered and 
there were unconfirmed reports of trade 
in cotton oil at the ceiling. Peanut oil 
was held at 24%c and coconut oil was 
offered down to 17%&c. 

Export buying strengthened the soy- 
bean oil market until midweek, but both 
peanut and corn oil were weak. 

The undertone was definitely easier 
at midweek with peanut oil selling at 
24%4c in the Southeast and corn oil at 
24c, unchanged. Soybean oil showed 
no change with refiners still seeking 
nearby shipments and most offerings 
were for later months. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Export interest was 
the main underpinning in a thin mar- 
ket. The ceiling of 20%c appeared to 
apply. 

CORN OIL: The market held steady 
with last week at 24c but buyers were 
not showing much interest. 

PEANUT OIL: Further weakness 
developed during the period with the 
quotation slipping to 24%c for South- 
east. 

COCONUT OIL: The Pacific Coast 
quotation was 17%c asked. 

COTTONSEED OIL: The market was 





EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET 


New York, April 26, 1951 

Dried blood was quoted Thursday at 

$9 per unit of ammonia. Low test wet 

rendered tankage moved at $8.50 per 

unit of ammonia, and high test tank- 

age sold at $9. Dry rendered tankage 
sold at $1.80 per protein unit. 








NICK BEUCHER, JR., Pres. 


Packing House By-Products Co. 
Complete Brokerage Service 


BEEF « PROVISIONS « TALLOW « GREASE « TANKAGE e PACKER HIDES & SKINS 


JOHN LINDQUIST, V. Pres. 





110 N. Franklin Street 
Chicago 6, Iilinois 





For quick results ... phone or wire us first! 


Phone: Dearborn 2-7250 
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quiet and nominal quotations were 
23%c for Valley and Southeast and 
23%c for Texas, all ceilings. Cottonseed 
oil futures market quotations at New 
York were as follows: 
MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 

rr 
Close 


Open High Low Close 


Be tore °26. ig «+» %26.40 *%26.40 
July *26.25 26.40 26.35 *26.40 *26.30 
Sept. ...... 23.90 24.08 23.76 23.78 23.85 
ly -swbsens 21.00 21.13 20.90 *20.91 20.95 

; wscaen ™.92 20.07 19.85 19.95 19.85 
,. séaeees 19.65 saad -+-- %19.75 *%19.70 
Es sneesae "19.30 19.60 19.50 - 19.55 19.31 
May (°52)...*19.15 és 6a ese» %19.00 °19.15 

Sales: 242 lots. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 

| Aer 26.40 26.40 26.40 *26.40 *26.40 
M- ccveces *26.30 26.40 26.40 *26.40 *26.40 
Sept. *23.81 24.30 23.88 24.26 23.7% 
GEE. sccescc 21.00 21.32 21.00 21.29 °20.91 
es ccesees *20.05 20.33 19.98 20.32 19.95 
ere *19.75 coce “SRER 9G 
Mar. .......°19.53 *19.95 19.55 
May (°52)...*19.30 *19.90 *19.00 


Sales: 287 lots. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 25, 1951 








ee .scecce, eee 26.40 *26.40 *26.40 
OUT cesecce *26.35 26.32 *26.31 *26.40 
Sept. 24.25 23.95 23.96 24.26 
Oct. -*21.15 21.08 21.04 21.29 
Dec 20.25 20.02 20.04 20.32 
OO. cccveus *19.90 -.. 19.80 *20.11 
at. sen0s 00 20.00 19.70 19.70 *19.95 
May (°52)...°19.85 = *19.50 *19.90 
Sales: 192 lots. 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1951 
May ccccece Se 26.40 26.40 *26.15 *26.40 
July . .*26.26 26.30 26.08 26.08 *26.31 
Sept. .......°38.85 23.95 23.36 23.36 23.96 
Get. ......-%.@ 21.08 20.62 20.62 21.04 
Dec ee 20.07 19.62 19.62 20.04 
SOB. ccccces *19.80 19.45 19.45 19.45 *19.80 
MBP. scccce *19.62 19.72 19.31 19.31 19.70 
May (°52)...*19.37 cave coos TROD °IOSO 


Sales: 407 lots. 


The PROVISIONER brings you full cov- 
erage of all meat industry conventions. 





Margarine Subsidy Set 
Margarine manufacture was subsi- 
dized by the Western German govern- 
ment on February 16 to prevent ceiling 
consumer prices from being raised, the 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions has reported. This step was taken 
after the virtual depletion of govern- 
ment raw-material stocks bought pre- 
Korea (about 88,000,000 Ibs.) and made 
available to the industry at original 
cost to keep consumer prices fixed. 
Since ceiling prices are out of line with 
increased raw-material costs, even prior 
to the outbreak of war in Kerea, it was 
necessary for the government to grant 
to margarine manufacturers the differ- 
ence between the maximum price set 
and the price requested by the industry, 
(equivalent to 4.3c per lb.). 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Wednesday, April 25, 1951 
Crude cottonseed oil, carloads f.o.b. mills 


DF cvccesecccencccccscoeccessecvceese 23%°* 
DORED coc ccdnoe ccctcnecevccescoceense 231° 
, ieee ae eo 23%° 
Corn oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills............. 24 pd 
Begbeae Of), Deemter. ....ccsccsccsccscceces 20%%* 
Peanut oil, f.0.b. Southern Mills....... 24b-24%a 
Coconut ofl, Pacific Const.............se0. 17%a 
Cottonseed foots 
Midwest and West Coast.... 4%@5% 
PES eeddccoesoencsetes shes cetetaaians 4% @5y 
*Ceiling price. a—asked. b—bid. pd—paid. 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951 
White domestic vegetable ..............4. 35 
White amimal fat .......cccccccccscccccces 35 
Be GN NED oc ccc cccccccccocceves 31@32 
Water churned pastry .... 2... 5660 cceeenes 30@31 





For Rugged Dependability . . . 
it's “CHICAGO” 
TRUCKS, CASTERS & WHEELS 





Lard Imports Boost Costa 
Rica’s Fats-Oils Supply 

Total vegetable oilseed production in 
Costa Rica during 1950 was estimated 
at 3,400,000 Ibs., according to the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 
This was a decrease of about 10 per 
cent from the average 1947-49 produc- 
tion of 3,920,000 lbs. Although con- 
sumption of vegetable oils declined 
from the 1947-49 average of 3,600,000 
Ibs. annually to 2,450,000 Ibs. in 1950, 
the decrease was more than offset by 
an increase in hog lard imports which 
climbed from 2,380,000 Ibs. in 1948 to 
5,060,000 Ibs. in 1949 to 5,340,000 Ibs. 
in 1950. There were no reported ex- 
ports of vegetable oilseeds or oils dur- 
ing 1950, and imports were ‘limited to 
430,000 lbs. of vegetable oils and 316,- 
000 lbs. of copra. 


Canadian Margarine 
Margarine production in Canada in- 
creased during March to 10,165,000 
Ibs., according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. This output compared 
with 9,037,000 lbs. a month earlier and 
11,003,000 Ibs. in March, 1950. 


Margarine Exports 

January, 1951, exports of margarine 
totaled 173,303 lbs. and had a value of 
$49,969, according to a recent report 
by the Bureau of the Census. 





lems. . 


e@ EXTRA man-saving years of trouble-free service 
are yours when you speed up your product handling 
operations the “CHICAGO” way! AEROL-SEAL 
Wheels and Casters are standard equipment on all 
CHICAGO Trucks . 
on life. AEROL easy-swiveling Casters keep 
product moving ... eliminate bottlenecks. AEROL- 
SEAL water-tight Wheels end your greasing prob- 
. triple wheel life . . . 
. resist corrosion. Write for details! 


Chicage Casier & Equipment Co. 


2216 N. LINCOLN AVENUE e@ 


. » give old trucks a new lease 
your 


improve rollability 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 














“C. W. RILEY, JR.” 


Packinghouse Provision Brokers 








PROVISIONS 


TALLOW - GREASES - CRACKLINGS 
« CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS 








2110 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


TELETYPE Cl-474 


MAIN 0795-96 
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Markets continue inactive while wait- 

ing new allocations — Rumors persist 

that allocations will be below those of 

April — Kill for month sharply below 

year ago — Shearling market about 
steady. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: As was the case 
last week, activity in this market was 
limited to rumor and speculation. Trad- 
ing was prohibited until the issuance 
of new allocations. Traders did some 
theorizing, as to the probable size of 
allocations and the amount of hides 
that will be available to cover these 
permits. 

It was generally agreed that the al- 
locations will be below those of a month 
ago, but most were of the opinion that 
the reduction will be minor. The ques- 
tion then resolved as to whether there 
will be enough hides to cover the allo- 
cations. On the basis of government 
reports as to cattle receipts in the 12 
leading western marketing centers, the 
totals for the month are approximately 
80,000 below those of a year ago. How- 
ever, receipts in April are normally 
higher than those in March. 

It was noteworthy that preliminary 
negotiations on the part of tanners 





were considerably below those of last 
month, and this would seem to indicate 
that they are going to proceed a little 
more cautiously in this period. It also 
ties in with reports that the leather 
business continues below expectations. 

It is generally thought that the sup- 


ply situation this month, like last 
month, will find packers long in heavy 
hides, while short in the lighter aver- 
ages. Again, this is a normal seasonal 
condition, but with price controls causes 
extra problems. In a free market light 
hides advance and the heavier hides go 
lower; with prices fixed the advantage 
to be gained by the wider price spread 
in a normal market is lost to both 
buyer and seller. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: 
Trading was suspended in skins, as 
well as hides, while allocations were 
awaited. Reports from trade sources 
indicate that kipskins will continue to 
be scarce, that there will be an ample 
supply of light calfskins, and that 
heavy calfskins will also be scarce. 
The calfskin trend is normal, but the 
shortage of kips points to more cattle 
in the future. 

SMALL PACKER AND WEST 
COAST: These markets, like the packer 
market, are idle while awaiting new 
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JACK WEILLER & CO. 


Mercantile Exchange Building 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
STate 2-5868 7 


Direct Western Union Wire {WUX) 
PHONE, TELETYPE or WIRE YOUR OFFERINGS! 


We Accept Charges On Collect Communications 
Send for free weekly copy of “The Friendly Digest" — 
and keep constantly posted on trends in the trade! 


BROKERS 


TELETYPE CG-634 











BEEF PACKERS: 


Jim Graham 





130 North Wells Street 
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HIDES-SKINS 


Mighty pleased to have your offerings 


George H. Elliott 


GEORGE H*E LLIOTT t? COMPANY 


STABLISHED 1920 









Chicago 6, Illinois 


30 YEARS AT THE SAME ADDRESS! 
Phone: FRanklin 2-2260 


Teletype: CG 1647 


| >. 
Dry Pelts 





allocations. The chief problem with 
small packers, even more than with 
large packers, is heavy hides. In the 
case of large packers buying interests 
are more inclined to go along with 
them at the full ceilings, on the basis 
of future favors. With the smaller 
concerns buyers can adopt a little 
tougher attitude. It would appear that 
in spots some small packers might have 
to make price concessions, although 
that is largely dependent on the allo- 
cations as’ compared to the available 
supplies. 

SHEEPSKINS: Although there was 
a slightly improved wool market dur- 
ing the week, the general undertone 
continued to be weak. Even with the 
removal of price controls on clips and 
“genuines” prices on these remained 
unchanged. 

As was published last week, price 
controls were removed on sheepskins 
and pelts 1 in. and longer effective 
April 23. In the trading this week 
prices on types falling under these 
classifications were steady. Clips sold 
from at least two directions on $7.50 
@$8 range, while “genuines” sold on 
the West Coast at $8 each. No. 2 
shearlings, which still fall under con- 
trols, sold at $3.50. 

The fact that prices were steady, 
notwithstanding the removal of con- 
trols, points to one sterling conclusion: 
That demand has always and always 
will be the best price regulator. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Previous Cor. week 
Apr. 26, 1951 Week 1950 

Nat. strs. ....33 @36%* 33 @36%* 18 @23 
Hvy. Texas 

SS 30° 30* 17 
Hvy. butt, 

brand’d = strs. 30° 30° 17 @17T% 
Hvy. Col. strs. 29% * 291%4* 161 
Ex. light Tex. 

ee a 37* 37* 23 be 
Brand'’d cows 33* 33° 21 @21% 
tly. nat. 

ee  wses nes 34° 34* 20% @22 
Lt. nat. cows..36 @37* 36 @37* 23 @24% 
Nat. bulls .... 24° 24° 16 @16% 
Brand'd bulls.. 23° 23° 15 @15% 
Calfskins, Nor. 

15/under 80* so* 61 @63 
Kips, Nor. 

nat. 15/25 . 60* 60* 46 
Kips, Nor. 

branded 57%* 57%* 


43% 
SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 


70 lbs. and over... 28%4* 28%°* 
35-30 Ibs. 374° 


Subtract 4c from base prices for every 1 Ib. 
increase in weight over 35 Ibs. All prices f.o.b. 
point of shipment, flat for No. 1's and No. 2's. 


SMALL PACKER SKINS 
Calfskins under 15 Ibs. . 
15/30 


72° 


Ee Mc cache ksgad 51° 51° phe 
Slunks, regular .......3 25° S.2® swe tece 
Slunks, hairless ........ 90* 90° 


SHEEPSKINS, ETC. 
Pkr. shearlings, 
a 6 


3.00n 6.00n 


@ 2.35@ 3.00 
..52 @i5in 52@5in 30 
Horsehides, 
untrmd... 16.00n 15.00@ 16.00n 11.00@11.50 
n—nominal, *Ceiling price under Regulation 2, 


Revision 1. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended April 21, 1951, were 7,701,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 5,051,000 Ibs.; 
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same week 1950, 6,457,000 lbs.; 1951 to 
date, 95,577,000 lbs.; corresponding 
period, 1950, 98,583,000 lbs. 

Shipments for the week ended April 
21, totaled 5,183,000 Ibs.; previous 
week, 3,174,000 lbs.; corresponding 
week 1950, 4,369,000 lbs.; 1951 to date, 
78,570,000 ibs.; corresponding period 
1950, 75,039,000 lbs. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 


MONDAY, APRIL 23, 1951 
High Low Close 








29.50b 
re gadis 30.00b 
29.50 29.50 28.50b 
sews see 28.50n 
TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 
BOP,  ccceseccicce ae 29.50b 
BOND ccvcccccccces SOD 30.00b 
2 28.50b 
: 28.50n 
BORD ccccccsvcese 4 3 0.000 30.00b 
BE vccvsconceced 28.50b 29.50 50 © 29.50n 
Ces wovetsoseceoe 26.50b coce coos 28. — 
By wresectcceses eee 
Sales: 3 lots 
THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1951 
June ............ 30.00b 30.00b 
GOAT ccccevvcccace 28.50b .50n 
SEs 02 00e0cecce es, eee 28.50n 
GOB. wccccccccccce ere eve 
Sales: None 
FRIDAY, APRIL 27, 1951 
ME cusvecescece 30.00b 30.00b 
S “eee 29.50n, 
GEE, crcccccvcccess 26. -50n 
ee. cetece veces 
Sales: None. 
5 b—bid. n—nominal. 
World Corn Output Drops 


World corn production in 1950 was 
estimated at 5,325,000,000 bu., a reduc- 
tion of about 5 per cent from 1949 and 
11 per cent Jess than the record crop 
of 5,995,000,000 bu. harvested in 1948. 
Nearly 60 per cent of the 1950 crop 
was produced in the United States. 


According to the Office of Foreign Ag- ° 


ricultural Relations, production was 
relatively favorable in all major areas 
except the Danube Basin countries, 
where summer drought reduced yields, 
and parts of Asia. The present esti- 
mate places 1950 corn production 12 
per cent above the 1935-39 average of 
4,760,000,000 bu. for the same period. 


SALABLE AND DRIVEN-IN 
RECEIPTS AT 65 MARKETS 


The USDA reports the total salable 
and driven-in receipts at 65 public mar- 
kets in March, 1951: 


TOTAL SALABLE RECEIPTS* 


March March 
1951 1950 

GAB cicicccccceccsecce 955,707 i, 121, 925 
DOVER cocccccvccdeccceees 240,776 316,969 
DD. scbeedessosdousvces 2,116,255 2,180,117 
rer b+) sacs, | Se 559,312 

TOTAL DRIVEN-IN RECEIPTS 

GONREED oe cccitnwsiconess - 885,917 1,019,379 

CD. ode eccsdvsetnedcss 253,292 320,19 
TS BRT 2,471,426 2,448,470 
EY wenceddiereusasswes 311,763 412,264 
poo not include through shipments and direct 


shipments to packers when such shipments pass 
through the stockyards. 


Driven-in receipts at 65 public mar- 
kets constituted the following percen- 
tages of total March receipts, which 
include through shipments and direct 
shipments to packers when such ship- 
ments pass through the stockyards: 
Cattle, 77.4; calves, 85.4; hogs, 80.7, 
and sheep, 43.6. These percentages 
compared with 77.3, 80.6, 80.1 and 42.1 
per cent in March, 1950. 


U. S. Exports-Imports 

United States agricultural exports 
reached $307,519,000 in.value during 
February 1951, the highest level of the 
current marketing year and $66,847,000 
more than in February 1950, according 
to the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. Compared with February 
1950 exports on a quantitative basis, 
pork and tallow exports were substan- 
tially larger, while lard and soybean 
oil were among the items exported in 
much smaller quantities. 

Agricultural imports on the whole 
continued their upward trend, reaching 
$476,295,000 in value during the month 
under review, compared with $295,312,- 
000 in the month last year. There were 
large increases in the amount of canned 
and corned beef imported compared 
with a year earlier, while cattle im- 
ports were down sharply from 1950. 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 

The live hog top at Chicago was 
$22.10; the average, $21.35. Provision 
prices were quoted as follows: Under 
12 pork loins, 47@47%%; 10/14 green 
skinned hams, 48; Boston butts, 41@ 
41%; 16/down pork shoulders, 35@36; 
3/down spareribs, 3644@37; 8/12 fat 
backs, 13%; regular pork trimmings, 
24@25; 18/20 DS bellies, 21% nom- 
inal; 4/6 green picnics, 34%, @35; 8/up 
green picnics, 33@34. 

P.S. loose lard was quoted at 17.67n 
and P.S. lard in tierces at 16.37a. 


Cottonseed Oil 

Closing cottonseed oil futures were 
quoted at New York as follows: May 
26.00-30; July 26.06 bid, 26.14 asked; 
Sept. 23.40-38; Oct. 20.78-79; Dec. 
19.84; Jan. 19.64 bid, 19.79 asked; Mar. 
19.50-54; May (1952) 19.40 bid, 19.45 
asked; July (1952) 19.25 bid, 19.45 
asked; Sept. (1952) 19.19 bid, 19.20 
asked. Sales amounted to 397 lots. 


St. Paul Market Reopens 


The St. Paul livestock market, which 
had been closed since Monday, April 
16, due to the overflowing Mississippi 
river, was reopened Wednesday, April 
25, for hogs. Plans called for the em- 
bargo to be lifted on other kinds of 
livestock on Saturday, April 28. 


LIVESTOCK CAR LOADINGS 


A total of 7,978 cars were loaded 
with livestock during the week ended 
April 14, 1951. This was a decrease of 
279 cars from the same week in 1950 
and a decrease of 968 from 1949. 


ANIMAL FOODS PRODUCTION 


A total of 29,043,029 Ibs. of animal 
foods were canned under federal in- 
spection during March, according to a 
report by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. This compared with 28,539,- 
134 lbs. canned in February and 41,- 


489,493 lbs. in March, 1950. 























FOR BETTER NEBRASKA CORN FED HOGS 


Buy Them Through 


HEBRON LIVESTOCK COMMISSION COMPANY 


Experienced Livestock Order Buyers 


HEBRON, NEBRASKA 


Phone 290 
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World Sheep Numbers Rise 
4 Per Cent Above 1950; 
Exceed Prewar by 2 Per Cent 


Favorable wool prices and weather 
conditions were the major factors in 
influencing world sheep producers to 
expand their herds during 1950. Ac- 
cording to the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, an estimated 761,- 
700,000 sheep will comprise world herds 
during 1951, or 4 per cent above the 
733,900,000 head estimated for 1950. 
The gains noted in 1950 were the larg- 
est of any of the postwar years and 
still larger gains are expected in 1951. 
Sheep numbers are now 2 per cent 
above the 1936-40 average. 

If the policy of expanding numbers 
is followed, fewer sheep and lambs will 
be available for slaughter in 1951 and 
beyond that time the trend will be 
governed by weather conditions and the 
demand for wool by both the civilian 
and military. 

At the beginning of 1951, sheep 
numbers in most of the important sheep 
producing countries were higher, or at 
least had kept pace with their early 
1950 levels. However, such important 
sheep producing countries as the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
China, India and the Union of South 
Africa remained under their prewar 
levels. 

A slight rise in both United States 
and Canadian sheep numbers during 
1950 has reversed the decline started 
during the postwar period. U. S. sheep 
numbers during 1950 were 30,200,000, 
and 31,505,000 head are estimated for 
1951. A total of 39,000,000 sheep are 
estimated for North American coun- 
tries during 1951. South American 
herds are expected to jump to 124,300,- 
000 head in 1951 from 120,000,000 head 
in 1950, with 50,000,000 head expected 
in Argentina and 26,000,000 head in 
Uruguay this year. 

Expanding herds in Europe are ex- 
pected to bring the total in this area 





to 118,100,000 head from 113,600,000 a 
year ago. Spain, the largest producer 
in Europe, has a total of 26,000,000 
head in prospect for 1951. The U.S.S.R. 
is estimated to have 86,000,000 sheép in 
both its European and Asian herds in 
prospect this year. The competition of 
dairy animals with sheep in the United 
Kingdom has kept numbers below the 
prewar level. Sheep and lamb numbers 
were maintained in Italy, but fell off in 
western Germany, Austria and Greece. 

During 1950, Asiatic sheep were 
maintained near the level of the pre- 
vious year and nearly equal to the pre- 
war average. Gains were noted in Iran, 
Iraq and Syria while declines were evi- 
dent in Turkey and Pakistan. The sheep 
populations of India and China showed 
little change. Favorable grazing con- 
ditions in Africa aided expansion of 
herds during 1950. Total African num- 
bers are expected to be 93,700,000 head 
in 1951. 

Australian sheep numbers increased 
substantially last year and are now 
equal to the total sheep population of 
Europe. Extremely good pasture con- 
ditions are expected to increase herds 
to 152,800,000 head in both Australia 
and New Zealand during 1951. Numbers 
in this area are now considerably above 
the prewar level and should continue 
to rise although this tendency may be 
limited by disease and parasite prob- 
lems. 


Lamb Feeders’ Day Held 


Featured during the Lamb Feeders’ 
Achievement Day at the Oklahoma Na- 
tional Stockyards recently was a dis- 
cussion of the kinds and grades of 
lambs and their best outlets by Leonard 
Goff of Armour and Company’s lamb 
division, Chicage. Practical and eco- 
nomical lamb feeding equipment was 
displayed; several members of Okla- 
homa A & M College discussed lamb 
feeding operations, and awards were 
presented to the outstanding Oklahoma 
4-H and FFA commercial lamb feeders. 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS 

A summary of receipts and disposi- 
tion of livestock at 65 public markets 
during March, 1951, was given by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 


CATTLE (EXCLUDING CALVES) 


Total Local Total 


receipts slaughter shipments 
Mar., 1951 ..... 1,145,318 615,723 520,218 
Mar., 1950 ..... 1,318,126 730,271 579,928 
Jan.-Mar., 1951 . 3,686,887 2,031,953 1,501,132 
Jan.-Mar., 1950 . 3,988,315 2,227,584 1,692,081 
5S-yr. av. 
(Mar., 1946-50) 1,454,586 739,706 699,073 
CALVES 
Mar., 1951 .... 296,581 165,262 120,607 
Mar., 1950 ... 897,081 233,791 154,612 
Jan.-Mar., 1951 . 946,016 522,778 395,479 
Jan.-Mar., 1950 . 1,107,354 643,532 434,429 
S-yr. av. 
Uhher.. 1946-50) 445,859 267 ,631 164,756 
HOGS 
Mar., 1951 ..... 3,061,149 2,110,292 946,231 
Mar., 1950 ..... 3,057,054 2,158,232 895,125 
Jan.-Mar., 1951 . 9,844,686 6,643,280 3,158,805 
Jan.-Mar., 1950 . 9,487,580 6,370,267 3,066,768 
S-yr. av. 
(Mar., 1946-50) 2,442,307 1,641,572 793,368 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Mar., 1951 ..... 715,806 341,276 378 304 
Mar.. 1950 ..... 978,528 517,792 468.246 
Jan.-Mar., 1951 . 2,258,350 1,268,835 1,258,211 
Jan.-Mar., 1950. 3,115,806 1,615,373 1,501,259 
i-yr. av. 
Wier. 1946-50) 1,227,108 672,277 558.353 
Note: Total receipts represent livestock move- 


ments at the specified markets including through 
shipments and direct shipments to packers when 
such shipments pass through the stockyards. 


Irish Cattle Exports 
Increase in 1950 


The export of live animals by Ire- 
land has, over a number of years, con- 
stituted the major portion of Irish 
trade. Although the 494,500 head 
shipped by Ireland during 1950 was 6 
per cent more than the 468,100 head 
exported in 1949, cattle exports, as 
percentages of total Irish exports, 
slipped to 42 per cent compared with 
46 per cent of the total in 1949. The 
1950 shipments were still far below the 
783,900 head exported in 1939. Move- 
ment of fat cattle increased to 179,100 
head in 1950 compared to 134,300 head 
in 1949 when it became apparent that 
the feed supply was insufficient to carry 
the entire cattle population through 
the winter months of 1950-51. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 

§T. WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JONESBORO, ARK. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D. 








MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C. E. 


PACKINGHOUSE ENGINEER AND CONSULTANT 
SUITE 704-56 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 


328 CHESTNUT STREET 
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Orderly Marketing and Distribution of Livestock 
is a Principal Function of 
the Federally regulated, supervised and 


inspected 


TERMINAL LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


* 


The members of the 
AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 


who in 1950, handled livestock equivalent to 

80% of the cattle, 42% of the calves, 42% of 

the hogs, and 104% of the sheep and lambs 
slaughtered in the United States, 


invite your suggestions for even greater service 


* 


AMERICAN STOCK YARDS ASSOCIATION 


1330 Terminal Tower “ Cleveland, Ohio 


| LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Wednesday, 
April 25, were reported by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration as follows: 


HOGS: (Quotations based on hard hogs) 
| St. L. Natl. Yds. Chicago 
BARROWS & GILTS 
Good and Choice: 


Kansas City Omaha St. Pault 


120-140 Ibs, ...$18.50-20-25 $16.00-19.50 $. 
140-160 Ibs. . 20.00-21 ti 9.00-21.00 
160-180 lbs. 21.2 2 


| 

| 

| 180-200 Ibs. 
200-220 Ibs. 
| 





220-240 Ibs. 
240-270 Ibs. 
270-300 Ibs. 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 Ibs. 

Medium: 

160-220 Ibs. ... 20.25-21.75 20.00-21.50 20.50-21.50 19.00-21.50 
Sows: 

Good and Choice 
270-300 Ibs 
300-330 Ibs. 
330-360 Ibs. 





19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 





| 360-400 Ibs. |_. 19.50-20.50 19.00-20.00 
| Good 
400-450 Ibs. ... 19.00-20.00 19.00-19.75 18.50-19.25 18.00-19.50 
450-550 Ibs 18.75-19.50 18.25-19.25 18.25-18.75 18.00-19.50 
Medium: 
250-550 Ibs. ... 17.75-20.25 17.00-19.00 18.00-18.25 17.50-19.75 


PIGS (Slaughter) 
Medium and | one 
90-120 Ibs. ... 15.00-18.75 14.00-17.06 


| 
| ye CATTLE AND CALVES: 
| 





STEEI 





Prime: 

700- 900 Ibs 37.75-40.50 37.75-40.5 38.00-39.75 37.75-39.25 

900-1100 Ibs . 38.50-40.50 38.50-42.25 38.50-40.50 38.00-40.00 
| 1100-1300 Ibs. .. 38.50-40.50 3 V-42.5 38.75-41.00 38.75-41.00 
| 1300-1500 Ibs 38.75-40.50 39.75-42.5 39.00-41.00 39.00-41.00 





Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs 
900-1100 Ibs 
1100-1300 Ibs 
1300-1500 Ibs. 
Good 

700- 900° Ibs 
900-1100 Ibs 
1100-1300 Ibs. 
| Commercial, 














HERRELL 
BROTHERS 


Hog Buying Service 


Stock Yards 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANA 


Phone Market 2722 
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| all wts . 31.50-34.00 32.00-34.50 31.00-33.25 30.50-83.50 
Utility, all wts 29.00-31.50 29.50-32.00 28.50-31.00 28.50-30.50 
HEIFERS: 
| Prime: 
600- 800 Ibs . 37.00-39.00 37.00-38.5 
800-1000 Ibs . 37.00-39.00 38.00-39.5 
Choice 
600- 800° Ibs 37.00 = 35.00-38 
800-1000 Lbs 37.00 50-38 
Good 
500- 700 Ibs. .. 33.00-35.00 33.00-35.5 
700- 900 Ibs $2.50-35,00 33.50-35.5 
Commercial, 
all wts. 29.50-33.5 





Utility, all” wts. 27 .00-29.5 
Commercial 
Utility . 24.25-28.7: 
Can. & cut 20.00-24 

BULLS (YRLS EXC L. "AN Weights: 
Good & choice.. 31.50-32.50 . 
Commercial .... 30.50-32.50 29.50-31.00 
Utility 28.00-30.! a 
Cutter P - 28.50-2 25.50-28.00 
VEALERS ({ All. Weights) 

Choice & prime. 40.00-43.00 39.00-42.00 35.00-38.00 33.00-39.00 
Com’l & good 34.00-40.00 34.00-39.00 29.00-35.00 28.00-33.00 
Cull & utility, 

75 Ibs. up 21.00-34.00 25.00-34.00 20.00-29.00 24.00-28.00 

CALVES (500 Lbs. Down) 
Choice & prime. 35.50-37.50 34.00-40.00 33.00-36.00 32.00-38.00 
Com'l & good... 29. 50 = 29.00-35.00 28.00-33.00 28.00-32.00 
Cull & utility 21.00-29.00 = =23.00-29.00 20.00-28.00 23.00-28.00 
SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP’: 

| LAMBS: 

Good & choice*. 38.00-39.00 38.00-39.25 
Med. & good*... 34.50-38.00 34.00-38.50 
Common ........ 29.00-34.00 29.50-34.00 

EWES (Wooled): 

Good & choice*.. 21.00-22 
Com. & med. ... 19.00-2 


2850-29 
o4 « 











38.50 37.00-39.00 
36.50 36.00-37.50 
35.00 33.00-36.00 





00 = 22.00-23.00 21.00-22.00 20.00-22.00 
50 = 19.00-22.00 16.00-20.00 16.00-20.00 





4Quotations on wooled stock based on animals of current seasonal market 
weight and wovl growth, those on shorn stock on animals with No. 1 and 2 pelt. 

*Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of good and choice grades and 
the medium and good grades and on ewes of good and choice grades as com- 
bined represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and the top 
half of the medium grades, respectively. 

tNo quotations- shipments suspended | ‘because of the flood 





THE FOWLER CASING CO. LTD. 


For 30 Years the Largest Independent Distributors of 


QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 


in Great Britain 
8 MIDDLE ST., WEST SMITHFIELD, LONDON €.C. 1, ENGLAND 
(Cables: Eftseaco, London) 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers 
for the week ending April 21: 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
Ended Prev. Week 
Apr. 21 Week 1950 
Chicagot ..... 20,871 17,625 18,835 
Kansas Cityt. 12,689 10,506 14,35 
Omaha*t ..... 19,937 18,120 < 
E. St. Louist. 83 4,7 





St. Josepht... 
Sioux City? 
Wichitat 





4,304 4,102 


Milwaukeet 


BOOM sccees 107,589 104,662 119.832 


Chicagot ..... 36,866 
Kansas Cityt. 15,050 
Omahat ..... 
E. St. Louist. 
St. Josepht 
Sioux Cityt 





Wichitat 
New York & 

F vy Cityt 50,160 
Okla. City? 13,965 
Cincinnati§ 18,596 
Denver? ..... 11,810 


St. Paul*t 


Milwaukeet 10,133 


Total 302,590 306,363 288,580 
SHEEP 
Chicagot os . 
Kansas City? 
Omahat 


E. St. Louist. 
St. Josepht 
Sioux Cityt 
Wichitat ... 
New York & 
Jersey Cityt 
Okla. City? 
Cincinnati§ 
Denvert as 
St. Paul*t 
Milwaukeet 


Total 


61,425 


79,102 


*Cattle and calves. 

+Federally inspected slaughter. in 
cluding directs. 

tStockyards sales for local slaugh 
ter. 

$Stockyards receipts for 
slaughter, including directs. 

1st. Paul market closed due to 
flood conditions. 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices paid for livestock at 
Los Angeles, April 26: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, high ch 

Steers, good ... . 34.00€@ 36.00 

Steers, utility ....... 31.00@ 32.00 

Cows, utility and 

commercial : 

Cows, can. & cut.. 

Bulls, com. & gd.. 
HOGS: 

Good & ch., 180-290 

Sows, med. & gd... 
SPRING LAMBS: 

Gd. & ch 


local 


. 838.00 only 


25.00 @ 29.00 
2.004 24.50 
31.00 @ 33.50 





$22.00@ 23.75 
18.004 19.00 


$34.00@ 35.50 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 
Livestock prices at Balti- 


more, Md., on Thursday, 
April 26, were as follows: 
CATTLE: 

Steers, prime ........$38.00 only 







0 @ 36.40 
. -TH@ BAO 
30.00 @ 35.00 


Steers, gd. & ch 
Steers, com'l & gd.. 
Heifers, gd. & ch.... 
Heifers, utility and 
commercial . ‘ 
Cows, commercial . 
Cows, utility ‘ 
Cows, can, & cut. 
Bulls, commercial 
Bulls, utility 





. 24.00@29.00 
28.004 31.00 
We 28 50 
W@ 26.00 
° 00@ 33.50 
. 2.00@28.00 






CALVES: 
Vealers, good to 
prime .............$40.00@43.00 
Commercial to gd. . 33.00€@ 39.00 
Culls ore . 20.00€ 32.00 
HOGS: 


Gd. & ch., 170-260 . 
Sows, 400/down 


. $22.25 @ 23.00 
18.75@ 19.25 














CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chi- 
cago Union Stockyards for current 
and comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 





Apr. 322 9,672 1,692 
Apr 190 6.845 1,450 
Apr 25 3,783 801 
Apr. 395 11,755 1,502 
Apr. 381 16,007 519 
Apr. 300 12.500 2,200 
Apr. 400 17,500 1,600 


*Week so 





ae cea 57.762 5.821 
Wk. ago 49,079 7,618 
1950 ... 57,095 12,599 


1949 |||" "371268 2851 46.806 8.940 
*Including 391 cattle, 20,084 hogs 
and 1,669 sheep direct to packers. 


SHIPMENTS 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Apr. 19 1,635 110 640 590 
Apr. 20... 786 5 927 903 
Apr a 268 a ais 219 
Apr .. 2,369 --- 1,244 1,108 
Apr - 2.261 25 843 ane 
Apr 3.500 ese 4B 600 
Apr 1,600 100 600 600 








fer .... 0.0 125 
Wk. ago n25 144 
1950 13 
1949 188 
APRIL RECEIPTS 
1951 1950 
Cattle - 119,223 119,693 
Ce. «s.t56 ones 6,318 8,296 
Hogs . .247,009 224.222 
Sheep . BO,795 51,675 
APRIL SHIPMENTS 
1951 1950 
Cattle $ 40,806 
Hogs 16,224 
Sheep 23,430 





CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Thursday, Apr. 26 


Week Week 

ended ended 

Apr. 26 Apr. 19 

Packers’ purch... 35,875 37,452 
Shippers’ purch.. 6,180 4,066 
BOONE panchees 42,055 41,518 





CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in 
Canada, week ended April 14: 


CATTLE 
Wk. Ended Same Wk 
Apr. 14 Last Yr 
Western Canada... 9,212 9.908 
Eastern Canada. . .11,949 12,240 


WO: winedvans 21,161 22,148 
HOGS 

Western Canada. . 27,935 31.400 

Eastern Canada. . .61,192 72,482 

Total ..--89,127 103.882 
SHEEP 

Western Canada... 2,081 TOS 

Eastern Canada... 2,002 1,345 

Weted scccseess 4,083 2.050 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st., New York market, for 
week ended April 20: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable .... 303 211 572 30 
Total (inel. 
directs) .4,591 
Previous week: 
Salable . 341 120 602 4 
Total (inel. 
directs) 





23 24.540 26,496 


.3,627 2,394 24,866 26,197 


*Including hogs at 3ist street 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
teceipts at leading Pacific Coast 

markets, week ending April 19 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Angeles 6,500 700 3,150 
N. Portland 1,300 185 1,075 
S. Francisco 500 65 «1,475 
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Embry Live Stock Company 


BOURBON STOCKYARDS e LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Wabash 2351 ... -.. or LD. 251 


LIVESTOCK BUYERS 


CATTLE ¢ HOGS e CALVES © SHEEP & LAMBS 
Since 1877 


All Operations Supervised by U.S.D.A. 

Expert Buyers in Every Department 
Government Tested Scales & Bonded Weighers 
Scale Tickets Attached to Invoice 


Trailer Trucks Always Available for 
Quick Delivery 


@ Improved R.R. Schedules Maintained 


"3 Generations of Experience on Livestock Markets!" 








Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. McCMURRAY, Inc. 


40 Years’ Experience 
on the Indianapolis Market 


INDIANAPOLIS + FRANKFORT 
INDIANA 


Tel. FRanklin 2927 * Tel. 2233 











LARD FLAKES 


IMPROVE YOUR LARD 


@ We are shippers of carload and L.C.L. 
quantities of Hydrogenated LARD 
FLAKES. 


Samples will be sent on request. 


Our laboratory facilities are available free 
of charge for assistance in determining the 
quantities of Lard Flakes to be used and 
methods of operation. 


THE E. KAHN'’S SONS CO. 


Phone: Kirby 4000 


CINCINNATI 25, OHIO e 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 

Average prices per cwt. paid for specified grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at eleven leading markets in Canada 
during the week ended April 14 were reported te THE Na- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER by the Canadian Department of Agri- 
culture as follows: 








GOooD VEAL 

STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK Up to Good and Gr. B Gd. 
YARDS 1000 Ib Choice Dressed Handyweights 
a $32.94 $35.00 $30.98 $40.00 
EE cided cvneaces pee 34.40 32.61 Sai 
| ee -» 31.638 37.00 30.26 35.50 
Calgary ....... . 32.64 38.15 31.40 35.30 
Edmonton 3. 38.50 32.10 34.50 
Lethbridge «+. 32.00 os 31.35 35.50 
Pr. Albert 31.70 35.50 29.35 eee 
Moose Jaw ....... $1.40 34.50 29.10 
Saskatoon ............ 31.50 37.00 29.60 
oo re 30.65 36.75 29.10 
WMMOONVET ceccsccsces : 32.60 


*Dominion government premiums not included 





POWERFUL 


HYDRAULIC 


FROZEN MEAT SLICER 





Frozen meat can be used imme- 
diately by slicing the Hydraulic 
Way. Eliminate: Double Handling 
—Loss of Natural Juices—Bacteria 
Absorption. Cut slicing costs with 
the low cost, economical Hydraulic 
Frozen Meat Slicer. Write for com- 
plete information. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORP. 


P. ©. Box 285 ° SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 














MEAT SLAUGHTERING 


ROCESSING. 


By C. E. DILLON 


Now 500 305 pages 


Only 115 illus. 














Thousands of packers have at last found a way to offset 
today's rising operating costs. Through the instruction in 
this book, you, too, can make more profits by adding 
extra services for your customers. 


MEAT SLAUGHTERING and PROCESSING shows you 
how to plan and build a modern slaughterhouse plant, 
where to locate, how to plan meat slaughtering, how to 
slaughter and dress beef, veal and pork, how to skin and 
care for hides, and how to render lard for best results. 
Gives 1,00! hints and suggestions for planning the 
slaughtering operation for greatest efficiency and safety 
and details on how to work the plan. Contains hundreds of 
formulas for sausage making. 


Order your copy today from 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 South Dearborn Street e@ Chicago 5, Illinois 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 
ing Saturday, April 21, 1951, as re- 


ported to The National Provisioner: 
CHICAGO 
Armour, 5,617 hogs; Swift, 177 


hogs; Wilson, 4,463 hogs; Agar, 5,197 


hogs: Shippers, 3,806 hogs; Others, 
21,412 hogs. 
Total: 20,871 cattle; 1,428 calves; 


58,278 hogs; 1,468 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 














Armour . 2,843 285 4,707 1,875 
Cudahy .. 29 2 242 462 
Swift .... 2,387 379 4,133 2,281 
Wilson ... 551 15 es ove 
Central .. 1,737 vee —_ 9% 
Others ... 3,513 --» 5,968 7,740 
Total ..11,810 879 15.050 12,358 
OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
| Armour ..... ! 8,667 993 
Cudahy ..... 4 5,150 932 
DEES scceere 6,8: 1,138 
Wilson ..... 2,202 5,473 305 
Cornhusker was ows 
Sagle ....... 
Gr. Omaha .. 
Hoffman .... 
Rothschild 
BOER ccccece 
Kingan ..... 
Merchants 
Midwest 
Omaha ..... Q ees 
Union ...... 2 TT 
Others ...... ce 10,613 
Total .....20,727 36,733 3,568 
E, ST. LOUIS 
| Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 1,876 797 15,716 320 
Swift . 3,172 1,601 13,464 431 
Hunter ... 737 coos 6Gaee ees 
are obs coe Suen 
Krey . 6,66 
Laclede 1,330 
Sieloff 1,613 7 
Total .. 5,785 2,398 45.629 751 
ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .... 2,413 145 10,142 4,382 
Armour .. 2,225 222 10,449 179 
| Others ... 4,649 6 5,416 1,940 
Total .. 9,287 373 26,007 6,501 
Does not include 152 cattle, 7,080 
hogs and 663 sheep bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 3,818 7 8.535 1.049 
Cudahy . 3,012 14 7,747 ee 
Swift . 3,651 13 5,423 641 
Others ° 204 eas 63 see 
Shippers . 8,127 16 15,679 541 
Total ..18,812 50 37,447 2,231 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy .. 867 78 4,114 1,373 
Guggenheim 44 eee eee ee 
Dunn- 
Ostertag. 29 ase TT: 
rr 83 er 749 
Sunflower. . 7 ooo 31 
Pioneer eee es eee 
Excel vo 675 _— ‘an eee 
Others - 1,858 oes 302 184 
Total .. 3,563 78 5,196 1.557 





OKLAHOMA CITY 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour .. 789 26 1,340 1,184 
Wilson 723 36 1.330 1,068 
Others ... 56 San ,005 4 
Total . 1,568 62 3.675 2.256 
Does not include 437 cattle, 40 
calves, 10.290 hogs and 786 sheep 


bought direct. 


DENVER 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour 1,339 1l 2,755 3,097 
Swift - 1,229 15 2,442 1,002 
Cudahy . 25 14 2,941 85 
Wilson ... 790 eve sae oes 
Others . 3,878 107 3,056 106 
Total .. 7.861 147 11,194 4,380 





LOS ANGELES 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour .. 354 ese 331 
Cudahy .. 195 aes 114 
Swift .... 260 ene 751 
Wilson ... 2 oid eee 
Acme .... 101 18 
Atlas .... 296 46 ees 
Clougherty. 57 eee 736 
Coast .... 250 > 53 
Harman .. 316 eee oe o 
Luer .... 68 one 756 
Union oad eee ae 
United ... 257 ~e 611 
Others . 3,008 401 65 

Total .. 5,225 465 3,417 


CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
GOs ..6- tae owe e 65 
Kahn's 166 - ex's ioe 
Lohrey ... oes ae 971 
Meyer ... os . ‘ae ime 
Schlachter. 137 117 dau 6 
Northside . - - ees owe 
Others . 2,214 1,079 19,127 
Total .. 2,351 1,196 20,098 71 
Does not include 1,104 cattle anil 


642 hogs bought direct. 


FORT WORTH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour .. 457 384 1,631 2,172 

Swift ee 236 1,877 4,115 

Blue Bonnet 227 3 220 cas 

City ooge 8 eee one 

Rosenthal. 306 3 

Total .. 1,573 626 3,728 6,287 
ST. PAUL 


St. Paul Market closed due to flood. 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Cor 

ended Prev. week 

Apr. 21* week 1950 
Cattle ...109,433 109.155 129,757 
Hogs ....266,452 253,764 285,661 
Sheep .... 41,428 23,081 69,139 


*Does not include St. Paul. 


CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Des Moines, Ia., April 26 
—Prices at the ten concen- 
tration yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
were: 


Hogs, good to choice 
160-180 Ibs. 18.50@ 20.85 
180-240 Ibs. ... . 20.50@21.35 
240-300 Ibs. ... ..+ 20.15 @21.35 
300-360 Ibs. 19.75@21.00 





Sows: 
270-360 Ibs. 
400-550 Ibs. 


$19.25 @ 20.25 
. . 17.35@19.25 

Corn Belt hog receipts 
were reported as follows bv 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


This Same day 

week last wk. 
estimated actual 
hue, BD ssissae 52,500 
Apr. 46,000 
Bs Ge scoeneae 69,000 
Apr. 42,000 
Apr. 31,000 
Apr. 35,000 





LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended April 21, with 


comparisons, are shown in 
the following table: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 213,000 477,000 113,000 
Previous 
week 199,000 496,000 94,000 
Same wk. 
1950 . 224,000 54,000 133,000 
1951 to 
date ..3,396,000 8,728,000 2,022,000 


1950 to 
date ..3,549,000 7,913,000 2,581,000 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Keceipts reported by the U.S.D.A., Production & Marketing Administration) 





STEER AND HEIFER: Carcasses BEEF CURED: 

Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 10,001 Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 11,000 

Week previous ........... 10,361 Week previous ........ 9 a 

Same week year ago ..... 12,130 Same week year ago ... 9,047 
cow: PORK CURED AND SMOKED: 

Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 1,193 Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 369,821 

Week previous ........... 1,085 Week previous ........ .. 566,604 

Same week year ago ..... 1,222 Same week year ago ...... 898,365 
BULL: LARD AND PORK FATSt: 

Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 654 Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 

Week previous . gine S24 Week previous ........ 

Same week year ‘ago re 626 Same week year ago ..... p 
VEAL: 

8 TER 
Week ending Apr s. 7 833 LOCAL SLAUGH 


1951 
mae CATTLE: 
Week ending Apr. 21, 
Week previous 


Week previous ‘ 
Same week year ‘ago 











LAMB: Same week year ‘ago omen 6,925 
Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 15,119 
Week previous . seeeees 14,168 CALVES 
Same week year ago . Sf Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 8,635 
. 2 Week previous ......... 7.943 
MUTTON: Same week year ago ..... 9,740 
Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 135 
Week previous .......... 3 HOGS: 
Same week year ago 1,976 Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 50,160 
Week previous ..... wees 48,458 
HOG AND PIG: Same week year ago . 41.695 
Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 16,508 
Week previous .... 19,612 SHEEP: 
Same week year ago 11,050 Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 42,143 
Week previous ......... 37, a 
PORK CUTS: Pounds Same week year ago ... $2,355 





Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 1,! 
Week previous ..... +++ 1,6 COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 
Same week year ago .... 1, 


VEAL: 
Week ending Apr. 21, 
Week previous ....... 
Same week year ago . 


BEEF CUTS: 
Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 73,313 
Week previous ; 79,363 
Same week year ago 


6,389 
6,784 
6,422 


1951 





HOGS: 


VEAL AND CALF CUTS: Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 


Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 aia Week previous steers es 
Week previous ... ae «| Same week year ‘ago évgae 22 
Same week year ago ...... 1,948 P ‘ 

LAMB AND MUTTON: 

LAMB AND MUTTON OUTS: Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 248 
Week ending Apr. 21, 1951 5,975 Week previous enbedee 145 
Week previous .......... 2.950 Same week year ‘ago ‘ 139 
Same week year ago ‘ 7,226 tincomplete. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at 32 centers during the week ended April 21 
was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
follows: 








Sheep 

NORTH ATLANTIC Cattle Calves Hogs & Lambs 

New York, Newark, Jersey City.. 7,963 8,635 50,160 42,143 

Baltimore, Philadelphia .. P isa 4,785 1,057 29,478 121 
NORTH CENTRAL 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis 9,120 2,443 73,730 

Ciebeage AFOG 2... cccsecss pee 22,482 5,041 79,912 

St. Paul-Wise. Group 13,829 2 5 71,718 1,303 

St. Louis Area? . * 9,716 104,024 3,320 

Sioux City waa 9,603 25,197 1,910 

ree 21,605 455 53,349 7,658 

Kansas City ....... 11,667 1,408 40,325 5,879 

Iowa and So. Minn.* 15,774 3,638 208,211 10,235 
SOUTHEAST‘ ....... Sebas ones 2,599 1,223 23,462 ‘ 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST® 3 13,937 1,487 70,341 14,136 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® ....... creeeee 8,985 291 14,822 7,640 
PEI én ccetwenees é acm 15,291 1,312 33,500 36, 447 

Grand Total e650 ‘ 356 57,533 878,220 

Total week ago -. 163,302 57,891 873,131 

Total same week 1950 178,663 76,479 768,654 

1Includes St. Paul, So. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Wise. *Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, II, 


and St 
City, 


Louis, Mo. "Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Marshalltown, Ottumwa, Storm Lake, Waterloo, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, 
Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, 
Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, 
cludes Denver, Cole., Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
Vernon, San Francisco, San Jose, Vallejo, Calif 
NOTE: Packing plants included in above tabulations slaughtered approxi- 


mately the following percentages of total slaughter under federal inspection 
during March 1951—Cattle, 76.4; calves, 56.7; hogs, 73.5; sheep and lambs, 


Mason 
and Albert Lea, 


Fort Dodge, 
lowa, 
Montgomery, Ala., and 
Tifton, Ga. 
Okla., Ft 
Utah 


Albany, 
‘Includes So. St. 
Worth, Texas, “In- 
TIncludes Los Angeles, 





SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at eight southern packing plants 
located at Albany, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville and 
Tifton, Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; Jacksonville and Talla- 
hassee, Florida, during the week ended April 20: 





Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ending April 20 ............... tens 1,058 364 9,310 
Week previous ....... 7 mye oe 861 375 9,862 
Corresponding week last year 1,897 SA4+ 13,160 
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Just as Viking means rugged warriors, so does 
Viking stand for rotary pumps that are rugged. 
Designed and built for service, Viking pumps 
have proved dependable and long-wearing. 


Note the simple ‘gear-within-a-gear"’ construc- 
tion, with only two rugged moving parts and no 
small, intricate pieces to wear and get out of 
adjustment. You'll then know why Vikings are 
so famous for long, dependable service. 

























For information on Vi- 
king pumps, write today 
for free Bulletin 5155S. 


Pume Company 


Cedar Falls. low 





WARNER-JENKINSON MFG. CO. 


2526 BALDWIN ST. + ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 








@ More than 80 
years of boilermak- 
ing is back of every 
Kewanee. This Heavy 
Duty type has all the 
characteristics which ma 
firebox boilers ideal for high 
pressure. 


10 to 304 H. P. 
100, 125 and 150 Ibs. W. P. 

for firing any 
Built of sturdy steel plate rein- 
forced with extra stout stays and 
braces, they have that known 
strength which means long life. 


For 6” Scale with pipe diameter mark- 
ings WRITE Dept. 96-64, 


KEWANEE BoiLeR ConPorArion 


secinme 





450A 


KEWANEE 
os 


\wie 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





POSITION WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—OPPORTUNITY ON 

WEST COAST OR SOUTHWEST 
Age 40, now earning $10,000 per year as controller 
and office manager. 15 years’ experience in meat 
packing. Also rendering plants, meat scrap and 
tankage blending and trading of animal by-prod- 
ucts, W-165, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 8. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il 





ACCOUNTANT-OFFICE MANAGER: 
uate, 41, married, presently with large independent 
midwestern beef packer. Excutive position with 
same house for 10 years, experienced and fully 
successful through entire control period of last 
war. Desires contact to change present connection 
for personal reasons. W-166, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 
Ith. 


College grad- 


407 8. 


SUPERINTENDENT: 





Practical, understands all 


beef and pork operations; also refrigeration and 
mechanical maintenance, sausage and smoked 
meats. Will locate anywhere. W-159, THE NA- 


TIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago 5, Il. 


407 8S. Dearborn St., 


SAUSAGE MAKER: 
or small plant. 
W-160, THE 
Dearborn St., 


Desires position with medium 
Ambitious. 18 years’ experience. 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Chicago 5, I. 
POSITION WANTED: All around hog-beef casing 
man as foreman or working fereman. Willing to 
go anywhere. W-142, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Il. 


HELP WANTED 


KILLING FOREMAN 


Large well established 
packer, slaughtering beef, pork and veal wants 
killing foreman. All new equipment. Applicant 
must be thoroughly experienced and reliable. Ex- 
cellent opportunities for man desiring permanent 
position. State experience and salary desired. 


NEUHOFF BROS. PACKERS 
r Texas 











southwest independent 


Dallas 








SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT FOREMAN 
Non-working, non-union. Must be expert sausage 
maker and be able to handle help. 35 to 40 em- 
ployees, in midwest packing plant employing 250 
people. Union shop. State age and previous em- 
ployers in past 15 years, 


W-151, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. | 


MEAT PACKERS — ATTENTION! 


RENDERING EQUIPMENT 
1—Boss 300 ton Curb Press & Pump. 
1—Boss 150 ton Curb Press. 
2—Albright Nell 5’ x 9 Cookers 
1—Mech. Mfg. Co. 4’ x 16’ Cooker-Melter. 
STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
5—Lee 150, 250 & 400 gal. Stainless Steel. 
20—60, 75 & 80 gal. S/S clad. 
i3—20 gal. to 1200 gal. Aluminum. 
4+—350, 600 & 800 gal. Dopp Seamless. 
4—Vertical Steel 1750 gal. closed. 
4—Vertical Steel 9500 gal. closed, agit. 
OTHER SELECTED ITEMS 
72—Aluminum Storage tanks 200 to 800 gals. 
1—Sperry 30” P & F Aluminum Filter Press. 
1—Self-Adjusting Carton (Gluer-Sealer. 
1—Davenport $3A Dewaterer, motor driven. 
Used and rebuilt Anderson Expellers, all sizes 
Send us your inquiries 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
14-19 Park Row New York 38, N. Y. 
Phone: BArclay 7-0600 
1—Double effect Swenson evaporator, A-1 condi- 


tion. Specifications on request. 
1—-Mechanical Mfg. Co. tankage dryer. 
1—-Hamler Boiler & Tank Co. 


1—-Dayton-Dowd centrifugal 
with 5 HP. motor. 

1—Detroit stationary grate Roto stoker with 2 - 
18” rotors. Used one year on 250 HP. boiler. 
Reason for selling, changed to gas and oil for 
fuel. 


F8-155, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8S. Dearborn 8t. Chicago 5, Ill. 


tankage dryer. 


pump 4”, complete 





UNUSED EQUIPMENT 

PRICED TO SELL 
Anco No. 220, 24” round, 20 plate filter press. 
Anco No. 194 Barometric Condensers. 
4’ x 7 Anco rendering cooker. 
150-gal. steam jacketed rendering kettle. 

FS8-135, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
407 8. Dearborn St 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


MAKE OFFER 
TIN CANS 


inventory. 





Idle and excess 
404-404 San. 
and ends, 
411 x 
and 


cans. 50 Ib 


approximately 


plate enameled body 
157,000 packed in 
0 Ib. plate enameled body 
approximately 15,000 packed in bags. 


FS-157, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, Ill. 


bags. 
712 san, cans 


ends, 





WANTED: Canning and plant superintendent. Must 
be thoroughly experienced in all phases of meat 





canning and packinghouse management. Excellent 
salary. Write full particulars. W-152, THE 
NATIONAL East 44th St., 


PROVISIONER, 11 
New York 17, N. Y. 





HOG BUYER 
Must have Chicago and direct buying experience. 
Salary no object to right man. State experience 





W-150, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. | 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

SAUSAGE FOREMEN 
Can place 3 qualified men immediately. No ob- 
ligation. Confidential. E. D. Moran, 506 Franklin 
Ave., Madison, 


Wisconsin. 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED: 


Exclusive well-known 














brand Holland ham. Excellent proposition. W-161, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, 
WANTED: Experienced operator to oversee Laabs 
rendering cookers State age and experience. 
Schwartzman Packing Co., P.O. Box 1358, Albu- 
querqne, New Mexico. 
Electric Motors H.-P. R.P.M. Volts Phase 
1 Continental 15 1150 220-440 3 
1 Marble Card 10 1800 220 2 
1 Westinghouse 30 850 220 2 
1 Westinghouse pe) 1150 220 2 
1 Westinghouse 5 1700 2 
1 Ice Crusher (4% H.P.) 

MERCHANTS WHOLESALE MEAT 

PRODUCTS CO. 

MARQUETTE MICHIGAN 
Page 162 


FOR SALE: 
plant, 


Complete “‘Scott’’ solvent 
never used. 2-—6x16 extractors, 
pumps, motors, solvent and miscella 
Skilled erection supervision. Will 
24 hour day raw stock or 40 
pressed crecklings Fe + saya mom nt 
not erected. A able for immediate shipment. 
FS-156, THE NATION AL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn St., Chic ago 5, Ol. 
BUFFALO MEAT 
aren 
TIONAL 
York 1M, 


extraction 
condenser, 
tanks, etc. 
handle 30 tons 
tons 24 hour day 
located in midwest, 










Cc HOPPER: 27°. 5 H.P. motor 
condition. $1000.00. FS 5-162, THE NA 
PROVISIONER, 11 East 44th St., New 





ANDERSON EX PELLERS 


unt models, Rebuilt, guaranteed, or AS IS. Pit- 
§ nd Assaecintes, Glen Riddle DPennsvleanin 





FOR SALE: 
traction Co., 


Anderson RB expeller 


. California Ex- 
Box 187, Norwalk, i 


Calif 





© PACKINGHOUSE EQUIPMENT 
@ SAUSAGE MACHINERY 
@ ICE MACHINES 


For dependable used machinery and 
equipment ...and reliable service: 


Write, Wire or Phone 


AARON EQUIPMENT Co. 


1347 So. Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. e CH 3-5300 











WANTED: One 350% or 450% capacity silent cutter. 
One automatic tie Linker machine. Please state 
condition, age and price. Alamo Dressed Beef Co., 
Box 2186, San Antonio, Texas. 


WANTED: ANDERSON Duo Expeller, en 
curb press, 5x12 cooker, and 8x6 Iiard roll. 
EW-21, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago 5, Ill. 


WANTED TO BUY: Complete plant of used rend- 
ering equipment to be dismantled, or used equip- 














ment wanted. Sioux City Packing Company, Mr. 
Harold Romanoff, 441 West 13th St., New York 
City, Telephone Oregon 5-3600. 
HOTEL-RESTAURANT PURVEYOR 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
$600,000 business in 1950. Completely equipped, 
ample coolers and freezers. Also well located 


building containing 7,500 sq. ft. 


KULKA REALTY COMPANY 
1009 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 
i LARGE MEAT PACKING PLANT | 


In Dayton, Ohio 
Seeking active partner, will consider merging with 





large processor of pork and heef products, or re- 
tall food chain. Plant B.A.1. inspected. capacity 
5000 hogs, 500 cuttle, 150.000 pounds of sausage. 
All favilities. Principals only. Contact 

ARTHUR BEERMAN 


DAYTON OHIO 


"BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HORSES: Seeking reliable California horse slaugh- 
terer for horses shipped from Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas. State pertinent facts in first letter. W-149, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill 


GENERAL CONSULTANT 
Meat packing and allied industries. 
and/or departmental surveys, including 
control and standards for all products. 
this particular time, this practical 


prove highly profitable. 
NEWTON B. MILER 
Chic ago 90, Ill. 








Complete 
quality 
vow, at 

service will 


Box 877 


SIDE LINE OPPORTUNITY 

and supply salesmen. Add handsome 
repeated income to your present line. New food 
product for BAI and federal inspected sausage 
manufacturing plant No effort to sell Once 
tried, orders repeat This is worth your inquiry. 
Replies held confidential. W-164, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 11 East 44th St.. New York 17, 
New York 


For casing 


SMALL PACKINGHOUSE: 
especially adapted 
usiness was established in 
operation Property adjoins one of largest stock 
vards in state. One story 50’ x 140’ building built 
for federal inspection. 3 beef coolers, machinery 
und equipment all modern and in good condition. 
Applicant must have sufficient working capital, 
experience and ability to operate plant successfully, 
and to be able to furnish references to this effect. 
lobert S. Williams. c/o Southern Saddlery Com- 
pany, Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


WILL LEASE 
equipped, 


Well 
to sausage making. 
1932 and is now in 


Livestock Buyers and Sdn 


Essential “Pocket Calculator” giving 
live and dressed carcass costs of cattle, 
sheep and hogs. Postpaid $1. 


M & M Publishing Co. 
P. O. Box 6669 Los Angeles 22, Calif. 


‘OG - CATTLE - SHEEP 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 
Selling Ageat © Order Buyer 
Sami S. SUENDSEN 
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) _\gy.— = WEEKLY ‘SPECIALS! 
it cutter. “FR Wie list below some of our current in this issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
ise state offerings for sale of machinery ead 
Beef Co., ‘ ! \ i teit for prompt 
anes ot prices « F.O.B. points. & 
500 ten rite for Our Bulletins—issued ularly. | | 
alt Sausage & Smokehouse Equipment | 
7 ; 3613—MIXER: Globe, 2008, with 2 HP. motor, es 
i ih. «rn deems tetbetee cece Cwaran 045 7 es Simone... ... 
ef send 3617—GHINDE rae Hobart $4332, with 1% HP. ihe, Bg B Oty ows s0s sccedsscesevesse 155 Knickerbocker Mills Company..... y= 
rend- motor, used 3 months, like new cond..... 265.00 | Advance Oven Company............... 132 rere m4 
i oe 3628—SILENT CUTTER: Buffalo 43-B, with 7 Advanced Engineering Corporation...... S . Si OY ~ ob nwnvenbvetdcostaue 
— knives, * Gotan a: 7 “ar 1100.00 | Afral ation 10 cite te ow Mig. Co 136 
e or 43—SILENT CUTTER: » 25 rap., directly | Corporation ......--s-.seeeseeesee oodn 5 b seescsese 
" pone e F to 20 HP. “moter, ‘ow knives, } Agar Packing & Provision Corporation. . 32 Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel.......... 141 
FSIS: Fi aR a alt 350.00° | Air-Way Pump & Equip. Co. tees seeese 146 Lasar Manufacturing Company......... 148 
3655—COOKER: Jourdan, made by Globe, double | Allbright-Nell Co., The........ Third Cover Leland ‘Chemiesl Goe.. Inc. ............ 119 
3654—OVEN: “Giobe' $0470," “66 oat" cap.. ike °° | Allen Gauge & Tool Co. .............. 136 Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc. ..........:+-. 26 
——— OW enter neces ee eset nseserressceees - 1500.00 | Allied Manufacturing Co. ..........-... Hs Linker Machines, Inc. ................ 18 
3642—OVEN: Brand Meat Loaf, reei type, gas | American Hair & Felt Co. ............ Little Rock Packing Co. .............. 36 
R fired, % HP. motor required ............ 200.00 American Manufacturing Company, Inc. 128 Luse-Steve gti > 148 
365'—GISCES: U.S. Automatic 150-C, with American Stock Yards Association. ..... 158 : 
Seen eaee SEpHe. 5 anite, eunetiant Wike- 900.00 Anderson, V. D., Company............. 47 Marhoefer Division of Kuhner Packing Co. +4 
quipped, | 3556 SMOKEM Lipton’ $10, “Ber. $352, Arkell Safety Bag Co. ................ 70 Martinec, Joseph Packing Co. .....-.... 3 
3556—SMOKEMAKER: Lipt 310, <1] } F T Kin ** 25 
located (NEW—IN ORIGINAL CRATE) ........ 475.00 Aromix Corporation...................- 102 Mathews — tayocbdes cade 3 
3629— a (2) Koch, with aill auto: Asmus Bros., Inc. ........ bade aarva! ant 139 Mayer, H SP OR, BOR. 5 .0cd ee S 
Th So RO Atmos Corporation, The............... 45 Mayer, ae é MOE fib seesddesvnicused 
3494 _SM yoy KS: 48” stainless steel, rac- = Aula Company, The 126 McMains, W. E., Company............ ” 
tica PP atecceces 72 appabbibittiettame ME py ae 1 
S 5 ee Oe SS SS Re 
hale sae 1OAP MOLDS: ig statins tee, best 2.50 Balentine Packing Company............ 38 Meat Industry Suppliers, Inc. .......... 87 
——— 3652—SAUSAGE MOLDS: (50) stainless steel Barliant & Company................4+- 163 Meat Packers Equipment, Inc. ........ 138 
r wire, practically new, 4x4xl4 .........e8. 1.95 Best & re ee ee eee ee ».. Merkel’s, Inc. ........ oo si RIP IR PH 
: Bettcher_ Diewe ~ heidi se selaleapees Sect fe Meyer, H. H., Packing Co., The........ 
agg gon Rendering & Kill Floor | Boston Tram Rail Co. .............00: 45 Midwest RE GI, oo. chon ov'ku nce 102 
‘capacity | 2216-HYDRAULIC PRESSES: (2) 300 Ton Brunner Manufacturing Co. ............ fe on a > .Sbepthdqnesbeodok 37 
connage. EXPELLER: “inoue cn “comp. =< Bunn, B. H., Company.............--. 121 Monarch Provision Co. .........-...-.- 38 
. 3635—EXPE nderson Ei ete w | 
na wot a and temper lie aca | Cainco, Inc. ....... gonvaianeodnheseond oe Morrell, John & Co. ........... ; ieee “ 
gy PERE TEE E noe | Cal-Comvack Foods, Inc. ...........+.- Nations) Senokels Equipment, Inc. .. 
36 oer CONDENSER: (NEW) with vacuum | : 
OxTO eaker or 8xl0x12 vacuum pump ........ 285.00 | Campbell, a. w., > .. Co. aoe piowh a8 = New York Tramrail Co., Inc. ‘sawess aa a8 
a 3181—HASHER: WASHER: Anco. combination, Celanese orporation o! nee? 153 North American Car Corporation Pet Aa 
x10’ cyl., 10 HP. motor, spare parts, j Chicago Caster and Equipment Co. .... ‘ ee ayes 28 
IES excellent “tond. +. . ; 1675.00 | Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., The.... 9 Qakite Products, Inc. Pp rk a 
Seeetats 3632—BAW: Jones-Superior Band $54, with 36° Cincinnati Cotton Products Co. ........ 98 Ohio Natural Casing upply oo BT 
» slaugh- stainless steel top traveling table, all stand- - | Cit Products Corporation.........-... 41 Ohio Provision Company, The.......... 
sae ard equipment, 5 HP. . 700.00 | ity Co.” Th i | Gencukaines Galea’ Gumeety.......... 42 
klahoma, 3611—SAW: All American, ' Ser. 7, 1% Cleveland Cotton Products Co., The..... ppe 
 W-149, HP., newly rewound motor, new bearing | Colson Corporation, The............... 142 Packing House By-Products Co. ....... 152 
Dearborn Pt SE Sp eiititc son Cbsisny bik ow gndeaaes 200.00 | Continental Can Company.............. 144 Partlow Corporation.............-++++++ 108 
3612—SAW" Beet” ‘Splitting, Ebesco, 5 a Continental Electric Company, Inc. ..... 46 =Pelrson, Arthur L., Inc. .....20.s000008 36 
GUE | ite slim nd pdt “daidactied ds reques Corn Products Sales ‘Company.......... 4 Pink Sunply Company. PANES OOS. 123 
r Refrigeration Equipment | Cudahy Packing Company, The......... 0 Powers Regulator Co., The... sossees s 
? r+ 800i—AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: Frick i 000.00 | Daniels enuienasing Company... .67, mo Preservaline Manufacturing pany.... 
: with 60 HP. motor ...........0.-s. 2 Davien, Willem Ga. ERE. ..vecccocscese Sg EY ee ee 
Now, at —AMMONIA COMPRESSOR: Frick 6x6, * - sage anda 
‘ice will — Ser "90-53478, with starter and 30 HP. | Dewey and Almy en Co. ..... Ro Rath Packing Co., BOO are a0 verriTy. +4 
motor, used little over a year, excellent j Drying Systems, Inc. .........-++++5+ 122 Ready Foods de Mexico, S. A. .....---- +4 
cond. ‘ complete 1650.00 | Dunbar, a vubmees es tebeneansecduas Refrigerator Truck Body, Inc. .......... 
3618—BLOWERS: (6) Gebhardt, with stainless | ee, OB TO sacapeccadvass : 15 Reynolds pplectric Company...........- 150 
» OO, Ill. steel pans ? | DuQuoin Packing | RE eee . 38 Riley. C. | GPS ap RETA 153 
——- (4) 2% Ton cap., automatic defroster...ea. 685.00 i 1 "96 
(2) 5 Ton cap., dcteeating, by hand, auto- ——s 2 i eee 39 Robbins a Myers, RE. caccccsecesece a - 
i ee ar sade weaker anect) Elliott, George H., & Company.........154 Rodgers & Compaay.. teeeeeee 28 
oar eae Embry Livestock Company...........-- 159 Ross & Roberts, Inc. ...... roonesng saa 
= — Miscellaneous E rise Incorporated..........-- .. 126 Roth Packing Co. ......-sececeeecenes 4 
guna 3647—KETTLE: Groen, steam jacketed, 60 gal., tarp 164 Rothschild, M., & Sons, Inc. .......++- 
. nee stainless steel double acting agitator and | Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ..... ood een = Yeoks. 31 
inquiry. scraper, 100% pressure, complete with motor } Fearn Laborator‘es, ™nc. .... see 13 St. Louis National Stoc a sree 148 
foe ite anno REESE 5 ee First Spice Mixing Co. ...-......-.--+- 21 Salsman, Max Jo c..oscsccsscccccccere 
York 17, 3646—FILTER: Sparkler Model $1455, (NEW + ~ & ~—Rasenyiepoee: 0 ioe Oe Oak, Betas -se--<agh- 
stainless, jacketed, 152 pressure, % HP. Food anageme! . ° “The . 158 4 a Ke Wm. T 3 _ a Co., a" 4 
--- motor, Waukesha stainless pump, all stain- 3 Fowler Casing Co., Ltd., Bees vee 2 Schluderberg, ” leet Bupiechom' : 149 
[: Well less steel fittings ......... seveeessess+ 1850.00 Frank, G. F., and Sons, ib ose obant ll Seaberg, Bawerd BR. ..csccccces 119 
D: e 3649—DICER: Sterling model MD, stainless | Deuba, Waele. sé ccccscedcccccces 157 Sellers Injector Corp. .....---+-+++e000s > 
making. steel head, 1 HP. gearhead motor, recon- B | ° 12 Sheet Metal Engineering | Re. - 1 
now in GE 500 tnessononecany tnd eoosece pepee 750.00 | Gair, Robert Company, i, «ene desiee Smith, Brubaker & Egan + RE eet 92 
st stock- 3639—TRUCK: International K6, with 934’ in Gaylord Container Corporation.......... 24 1 hn E., Sons Company 
wo Brow sg gg a aan wae oan Canard Machinery Corporation..........160 Smith's, Jo! scent Coust 
achine 8 ts, ater, gr guar ne ae i Te ee ek a a aa 
ane em ~My mileage. like new con. ...... 3350.00 | Globe Company, The.........-+.---- ~ Solvay Sales Division, Allied Chemical . 
capital 3638—-SCALE: Toledo stand, Model 31-0851, j Goldsmith Pickle Co. .........-.. sreeee & Dye C EL ci Foon ne 4, o0nccseeatv en 12 
essfull 3 2008 cap., used very little, like-new cond. 435.00 Great Falls Meat Company.......... .82, 83 s paca rae kari AME 
is effect. SEAS: Bowe Fier, GS cp... sent 500.00 | Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg.. Co. ...-.. "s Speco, ine ‘Inc. teveseesseee soe BS 
: f mice Nei schachia eoamae’ 5 | é a oo S ae 
ctecates 3641—SCALE!" Howe gy Dee Gah Lebermierios, Ine., She. ...---- 23 Standard Cap & gest Cor. wetness + 
inl steel y. raduations. .. 5 P Ef OE Me: n © tS ‘ 
——— J a01s BEA Grima ompingoned 3 mia, 2% | ‘Ham Roller Corporation. 20-00-00" Ie 5 oe iy 7 
reconditioned by Griffith, in original crate 350.00 | Hantover, Bh, BMC. wcvccces 92 & RM 5 5 5 cogent 38 
rs 3645—-SCALE: Toledo Pan, Portable. stainless | Hayssen Mfg. Company nacho ee y 156 Superior Pa Z 2 coe 
7 steel pan, Dial 1000 x 1%, 10008 on 2 tare Z Hebron Livestock Commission Company Sylvania Division— meri 22 
giving beams... ...-----.-00--. pier 350.00 | Hercules Filter Corp. ....... fo Viscose Corporation......... on oe 
ttl 3648— BOILER — 10 HP., gas fired, 100% | H = tile eR TRO IG TERA NE, + : Ganeinie....:- Se 
cattle, pressure, complet : ine 650.00 errel Vi a ae TS eo eS: 139 Taylor Instrumen 9s 
3650—BOILER: Eclipse 6 HP.” 1008 ‘pressure, Horwich, Vitkin Co., The..... 44. Tennessee Eastman Company....... see 98 
= Ned Ae tT Howe Ice Machine Company......-.. 39 Townsend Engineerine Company........- 
3608—WATER HEATER: 6-X50 Pick. 50 gal Hunter Packing Company...........--- Townsend, Harold W. .....-.---+-se00+ 146 
per min. from 50 to 180 degrees Fenrenhalt. | Huron Milling Company, The.......... = } men oy te gee 36 
with dl steam pressure, complete | -. 13 o EME. cece cccccvece 
i Sin 0.00 Hyde Manufacturing Company.....-. 

, Calif. ct sgt i ae “s | iiperede Food Products Corp. ........ 32 Velen Sut > int peened dienes 4 
T ork Companies..........++.+++ 
ep DISPLAY ROOMS ont OFFICES Siiaudies ‘Gialtie Go: vacccucseseacces 146 oom da Eade tees... 29 

"AU. 8. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill Joram Masufectaring Company. "=< tat Yan Loan & Company, Tne. «0... us 
i osam can wart ang, yeaa. aa secideaealadaeRalaas i o ef eee eee o** ** 
3S U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. Julian Engineering Co. .......--------- 104 Vegetable Jeion, i—¥ sees eeseeeee ee 
CLiffside 4-6900 SS Peuntey & Ble. «..:.......20 126 g 
S Kain fi E. $ ms Co., The.......-.- 32, 159 Warner-Jenkinson Mfg. Co. ........---- 161 
eee ee Se en 130 Wass Food Feoduets ee eee 123 
ee Seen senses ities MARU City anncocccreccesssccet 154 
r tet i 155, 157 Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 151 
e Livestock Buying Service........ . SS ao ee ee 33 
porter K G > Mh eede cubes éeogvens on 39 Wilson & Co., Inc. ..........+. 
Rowenes Boller Corporation bebeedsovesis 161 Winger Mfg. + BE. . s vwssgewontdaaes = 
En ° New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment Kibler, S. J., & Bros., Co. ..... ...-.-155  Wiszon Spice Co. ....... RAST E 
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° Liquidators and Appraisers antee agaiut the possibility of a change or omission én this indez. 
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